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PREFACE 

And  now  comes  the,  to  me,  most  delightful  task  —  the 
writing  of  the  preface.  I  set  about  it  blithely.  The 
story  has  been  dictated,  transcribed,  corrected,  revised, 
serialised;  the  galley  and  page  proofs  have  been  care- 
fully gone  over  with  great  attention;  the  pictures  have 
been  made;  the  publication  campaign  talked  over  and 
plans  laid ;  the  format  of  the  book,  the  colour  scheme  for 
the  cover,  the  unique  wrapper,  have  all  been  attended 
to  —  everything  is  finished.  The  book  is  ready  save 
for  these  few  words. 

Why  did  I  write  this  story?  Well,  for  one  thing  be- 
cause I  was  asked  to  do  so,  but  mainly  because  I  wanted 
to.  In  the  first  place  it  is  just  the  kind  of  a  story  I  like 
to  write :  I  delight  in  it.  It  deals  with  a  great  character 
—  albeit  a  bad  one!  —  which  I  have  made  the  subject 
of  long  study,  and  is  laid  in  a  period  with  which  I  am 
measurably  familiar.  And  then  it  brings  before  the 
reader  what  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  dramatic,  a 
contrast  so  striking  and  so  vivid  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
note  it  and  dwell  upon  it.  Napoleon  with  six  hundred 
thousand  men  behind  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in 
spring,  and  Napoleon  with  six  hundred  thousand  men 
still  behind  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  in  winter  — 
that  does  not  sound  very  striking ;  but  when  you  think 
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that  most  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  behind  him  in 
winter  were  dead  men  who  had  been  alive  in  spring  and 
then  when  you  consider  how  they  died,  it  is  different. 

And  another  reason  for*  the  book  is  the  chance  it  gives 
me  to  dilate  upon  Marshal  Ney.  He  was  not  the 
noblest  of  the  marshals,  nor  the  greatest.  His  char- 
acter was  full  of  faults.  He  made  fatal  blunders  at 
Bautzen  —  really  I  think  that  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
later  Napoleonic  wars  —  and  at  Quatre-Bras.  But 
what  a  fighter  the  big  red-head  was !  And  how  gallant 
and  brave.  And  how  tragic  was  his  end.  With  all  his 
faults  I  love  him  still. 

I  neither  love  nor  admire  Napoleon.  My  sober  judg- 
ment arrived  at  after  long  study  and  reflection  inclines 
me  to  characterise  him  in  words  which  would  not  be 
popular  with  the  unthinking.  But  I  can  not  escape 
from  his  fascination  and  in  spite  of  his  transcendental 
egotism,  his  overweening  selfishness,  his  utterly  heartless 
indifference,  I  can  not  fail  to  see  his  genius.  It  is  hard 
to  come  down  to  the  ordinary  levels  in  dealing  with  so 
vast  and  complex  a  character.  Indeed,  in  writing  a 
novel  in  which  he  figures  he  is  apt  to  monopolise  the  at- 
tention of  the  author  to  the  exclusion  of  the  romance. 
In  the  century  since  Waterloo  there  has  grown  up  a  Na- 
poleon myth  and  it  is  still  growing.  I  have  tried  to 
show  the  man  as  he  was. 

Some  of  the  pre-publication  critics  who  have  read 
this  story  have  looked  at  it  from  the  historical  or  bio- 
graphical point  of  view  and  declare  that  there  is  too 
much  Napoleon  in  it  and  not  enough  story,  while  others 
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from  the  fictional  standpoint  have  said  quite  the  re- 
verse, there  was  too  much  story  in  it  and  not  enough 
Napoleon.  Naturally  at  this  writing  I  agree  with 
neither.  I  think  the  proportion  between  romance  and 
history  justly  set  forth.  I  may  think  differently  later, 
but  not  now.  Between  the  two  opinions  —  or  three 
counting  my  own !  —  shall  my  book  fall  to  the  ground? 
Well,  dear  reader,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  that  is 
up  to  you.  When  you  pay  your  money  for  the  book  — 
or  get  it  from  the  public  library,  which  is  cheaper!  — 
you  can  at  least  make  your  choice.  If  you  decide  that 
the  book  from  either  view  point,  or  both,  or  all  three,  is 
worth  while  you  may  expect  another  one  next  spring  to 
deal  with  the  Emperor  at  bay  in  France  and  at  Water- 
loo, upon  which  I  am  already  engaged,  and  which  will 
bear  the  title  of  "  The  Eagle  of  the  Empire"  Will 
that  announcement  be  a  stimulus  or  a  deterrent  to  the 
success  of  this  book,  I  wonder? 

Cybtts  Townsend  Brady. 
Rectory  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
Mt.  Vernon,  New  York, 
January,  1914. 
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THE  SWORD-HAND  OF  NAPOLEON 


PROLOGUE 

THE    ARMY    OF    THE    NATIONS 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  the  twenty- 
fourth,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  a  horseman  galloped  hurriedly  up  a  steep 
hill  overlooking  a  broad  valley  through  which  mean- 
dered gently  a  wide  river.  Throwing  the  reins  to  a 
sentry  who  challenged  him,  he  leaped  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  a  large  tent  and  giving  the  password  for  the 
night,  stepped  toward  it.  Back  of  the  tent  and  on 
either  side  numerous  other  tents  were  erected.  Officers 
and  men  flitted  hastily  and  silently  through  the 
encampment  on  various  pressing  errands.  Glowing 
heaps  of  embers  showed  where  camp  fires  had  blazed 
and  there  were  lights  in  many  of  the  tents  indicating 
wakeful  occupants. 

As  the  clatter  of  the  horse's  hoofs  died  away  the 
entrance  flaps  of  the  largest  tent  were  parted  and  a 
rather  stout,  not  to  say  heavy  set,  little  man  in  a  plain 
grey  overcoat  with  a  three-cornered  black  hat  on  his 
head,  stepped  out  into  the  night.  The  full  moon  was 
now  low  on  the  horizon.  It  was  due  to  set  in  little 
more  than  two  hours,  but  with  the  diffused  twilight  of 
the  high  latitudes,  it  gave  sufficient  illumination  to  re- 
veal the  approaching  horseman's  figure  to  the  greatest 
man  of  his  time,  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Dropping  the 
reins  of  the  horse,  the  sentry  came  quickly  to  a  present 
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with  his  piece  in  salute.  As  if  by  magic  the  news  that 
the  Emperor  was  awake  and  out  was  communicated  to 
the  occupants  of  the  other  tents  and  from  them  poured 
a  stream  of  brilliantly  uniformed  officers  of  the  General 
Staff  who  gathered  about  their  great  chieftain  ready 
for  service   and  waiting  for  him  to  break  the  silence. 

On  every  hand,  back  of  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
extending  down  toward  the  river's  brink,  rose  great 
forests  of  mighty  pines.  Beneath  their  wide  spread 
branches  to  the  ears  of  the  men  on  the  hill  came  through 
the  night  confused  noises,  subdued,  somewhat  unreal 
and  yet  distinctly  heard  above  the  sough  of  the  wind 
through  the  tall  tops  of  the  great  trees.  A  sound  of 
life,  human  and  animal,  voices  indescribable  and  indis- 
tinguishable, hushed,  controlled,  but  rising,  falling, 
beating  and  throbbing  like  a  great  muffled  heart.  A 
clinking,  clashing,  rolling,  creaking,  low  breathed 
diapason  of  tumult  with  here  and  there  "  dim  drums 
throbbing  in  the  hills  half  heard  "  and  thin  faint  notes 
of  bugles,  "  horns  of  elfland  softly  blowing  "  within  the 
forest  glades. 

The  little  man  in  the  grey  coat  hearkened  a  moment 
and  then  threw  a  sharp  look  around  him  which  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath 
in  its  swift  glance.  An  officer  led  a  splendidly  accou- 
tred white  horse  into  the  circle  back  of  him. 

"  Do  you  take  the  bridle,  Roustan,"  said  the  Emperor 
quietly  to  a  tall  mameluke  in  the  picturesque  dress 
of  his  Oriental  land  who  had  followed  him  closely. 
"Who  have  we  here?"  he  continued,  stepping  toward 
the  horseman,  who  at  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor 
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had  stopped  by  the  sentry,  having  resumed  the  bridle 
of  his  own  tired  horse. 

"  A  messenger  from  General  Eble,  Sire,"  said  the 
horseman,  drawing  himself  still  more  erect  and  saluting. 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "  and  what  says 
he?" 

"  The  pontoon  bridges   are  ready,  Sire." 

All  night  long  had  been  heard  the  sounds  of  hammer- 
ing, the  movement  of  boats,  the  grinding  of  timbers 
being  lashed  together.  Napoleon  reflected  for  the  first 
time  that  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  this  work  had 
ceased  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  noises  of  the  night. 

"  The  army  can  cross  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"At  your  pleasure,  Sire." 

"  Very  good." 

The  Emperor  walked  apart  from  the  rest  who  stood 
in  tense  silence  back  of  him  and  stepped  closer  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank  which  here  fell  away  sharply  for 
several  hundred  feet.  The  moonlight  was  reflected  in 
silver  crescents  and  circles  on  the  wind-broken  wavelets 
of  the  slow  moving  river.  In  front  of  him,  several 
hundred  yards  apart,  three  broad,  black  lines,  seen 
darkly  against  the  broken  reflections,  spanned  the 
stream.  Many  lights  twinkled  in  groups  on  the  ends 
nearest  him  and  lights  appeared  here  and  there  on  the 
long  lines  which  marked  the  pontoon  bridges  just  com- 
pleted by  the  engineers. 

The  country  opposite  had  been  reconnoitred  and 
patrolled  by  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry  which  had 
been  ferried  across  in  boats,  but  as  a  precaution 
against  surprise  the  approaches  on  either  side  had  been 
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covered  by  massed  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  supported 
by  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  keen-eyed 
soldier,  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  world  as  it  were, 
thought  he  could  detect  the  reflection  of  the  waning 
moon  on  brass  or  polished  steel  where  his  artillerjr  lay 
ready  to  speak  open-mouthed  his  defiance  to  his  enemies. 
He  could  see  further  with  the  naked  eye  and  further  still 
with  his  mind's  eye  than  most  men,  perhaps  any  man, 
in  all  that  vast  mass  beneath  his  feet,  sheltered  under 
the  pines,  restless  and  instinct  with  life,  waiting  for 
a  word.     But  even  he  could  not  see  all! 

They  say  Caesar  paused  at  the  Rubicon,  probably 
Xerxes  looked  long  at  the  Hellespont,  Alexander  may 
have  hesitated  at  the  Granicus  and  doubtless  Hannibal 
weighed  well  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  snow- 
covered  Alps.  So  Bonaparte  stopped  at  the  Niemen. 
Xerxes  made  his  crossing  only  to  meet  defeat  and  dis- 
aster unparalleled  in  military  history  up  to  that  date. 
The  story  of  his  retreat  with  all  its  horrors  has  never 
been  told,  but  a  soldier  like  Napoleon  could  understand 
what  it  might  be.  Alexander  fighting  his  way  over  the 
Granicus  conquered  that  part  of  the  world  which  had 
not  yet  acknowledged  his  prowess  and  the  supremacy 
of  his  arms  only  to  die  of  excess  at  thirty- three ! 
Hannibal's  career  of  conquest  finally  brought  him  to 
Capua,  to  Zama  and  the  poison  cup,  the  only  resource 
of  the  hunted  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  Caesar  in  passing 
the  Rubicon,  turned  Rome  from  a  Republic  into  an 
Empire  for  his  successors,  only  to  fall  by  assassins' 
swords.  What  would  Napoleon  do  with  Russia  and 
what  would  Russia  do  with  him! 
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Before  the  Emperor  stretched  miles  of  plains  covered 
in  part  with  vast  forests  and  extending  elsewhere  for 
leagues  in  uncovered  steppes.  Away,  far  across  the 
world,  over  the  long  distance  that  lay  between  him  and 
the  rising  sun  lay  the  immemorial  East.  When 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy  he  had  sought  to  conquer  the 
Orient  by  way  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  plains  of 
Arabia  and  had  failed.  Now  in  the  full  and  splendid 
vigour  of  his  ripened  manhood  was  he  to  fail  again  in 
the  northern  land  in  his  advance  in  the  same  direction? 
For,  in  his  grandiose  mind,  one  way  to  India  lay  across 
the  half  oriental  Muscovy,  and  ultimately  to  penetrate 
the  East  farther  than  Alexander,  was  already  within 
the  scope  of  his  far-reaching  plan. 

Between  that  defeat  on  the  shores  of  the  ancient  sea 
in  the  land  called  "  Holy  "  and  this  projected  advance 
into  the  wilds  of  Russia,  a  land  by  singular  coincidence 
also  called  "  Holy,"  lay  such  a  career  of  conquest  and 
triumph  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  If  all  the 
exploits  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  past  were  rolled 
into  one  the  aggregate  of  achievement  would  not  equal 
the  accomplishments  of  this  one  small  man  in  the  grey 
coat,  who  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  River  Niemen 
pausing  reflectively  a  moment  before  he  gave  the  order 
to   advance. 

He  was  then  at  the  very  summit  of  his  power,  the 
acme  of  his  magnificence,  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  In 
the  pursuance  of  his  ambition  he  had  attained  the 
giddiest  height  upon  which  mortal  had  ever  poised  him- 
self. The  army  that  he  had  assembled  comprised  repre- 
sentatives of  not  less  than  sixteen  different  nationalities 
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who  spoke  as  many  languages  and  thrice  as  many  dia- 
lects. It  included  a  great  multitude  from  Sunny  Italy, 
from  the  once  Greek  Island  of  Sicily,  from  Corsica 
of  the  Vendetta,  from  the  banks  of  the  tawny  Tiber, 
from  majestic  Rome,  from  beauty-loving  Florence,  from 
the  lofty  heights  of  the  Apennines.  There  were  smaller 
detachments  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  marching  side  by  side  with 
regiments  of  their  hereditary  enemies  from  the  Low 
Countries,  dyked  Holland  and  rich  Belgium.  Legions 
of  Polish  Cavalry  from  the  Vistula  led  by  descendants 
of  the  Jagellons  swarmed  on  the  flanks.  White  coated 
Austrians,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  marched  by 
the  side  of  blue-coated  Prussians,  Bavarians,  West- 
phalians,  Wurtembergers,  divisions  from  the  newly 
created  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  followed  by 
sunny  Saxons,  savage  Croats,  faithful  Swiss.  And 
above  all  there  were  the  veterans  of  France. 

Soldiers  who  had  followed  their  Eagles  all  over  the 
world  were  there.  Men  who  had  battled  on  the  plains 
of  Esdraelon  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  in  Asia.  Men 
who  had  fought  in  Cleopatra's  famous  land  at  Aboukir 
and  within  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  in  Africa.  Men 
who  had  battled  in  the  islands  of  the  New  Continent  of 
America.  The  Conquerors  of  Italy,  of  Prussia,  of 
Austria,  of  Germany,  of  Spain  were  there.  Men  who 
had  hoisted  the  tri-colour  over  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Men  of  Areola,  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Fried- 
land,  of  Somo-Sierra,  of  Eylau  and  of  Wagram.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  heroes  of  a  hundred  pitched  battles,  the 
Young  Guard  burning  with  ambition  to  show  themselves 
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worthy  of  their  elders,  the  Corps  of  Davoust,  the 
strategist,  and  tactician,  of  Oudinot  the  fearless  cap- 
tain, of  Eugene  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  of  the  noble 
and  incorruptible  MacDonald,  of  the  hard  fighting  and 
soon  to  be  immortal  Ney,  of  the  greatest  of  cavalrymen 
Murat,  and  of  other  marshals,  generals  and  officers, 
of  distinction  without  number.  To  mention  their  names 
even  is  to  unfold  the  history  of  their  times,  and  to  call 
the  roll  of  their  exploits  is  to  recite  the  golden  records 
of  this  world's  glory. 

All  the  world  was  there  in  the  army  of  this  new  Caesar 
Augustus.  Yet  not  all  the  world.  The  Orient  was 
without  representation,  save  in  the  graceful  person  of 
the  faithful  Roustan,  the  Egyptian.  There  was  no 
contingent  of  red-coated,  stubborn  English.  They 
were  hammering  away  on  other  marshals,  striving  to 
bring  Portugal  and  Spain  into  submission.  There  was 
no  Scandinavian  contingent  under  that  Bernadotte 
whom,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  was  once  a  Marshal  of 
France  and  now  only  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden. 
That  old  soldier  and  comrade  of  the  Emperor  was 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  And  there  were 
above  all,  concentrated  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  yonder,  or  spread  abroad  upon  the  limitless 
expanse  of  steppes,  the  Russians,  more  formidable  in 
retreat  in  the  defence  of  their  native  land  than  in  any 
other  military  manoeuvre  they  attempted.  Napoleon 
had  defeated  them  often  but  he  had  never  disgraced 
them. 

On  the  banks  of  that  very  River  Niemen  further 
down  at  Tilsit  a  few  years  before  two  Emperors,  he  of 
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France  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  young,  boyish,  enthu- 
siastic, bewitched  by  the  glory  and  glamour  of 
Napoleon  had  discussed  the  destinies  of  mankind.  There 
Alexander  the  son  of  Rurik  of  the  great  house  of 
Romanoff  had  divided  the  world  with  the  little  Corsican 
who  was  an  ancestor  himself  and  not  a  descendant ! 
Now  between  the  two  Emperors  yawned  a  great  gulf 
of  broken  faith  and  mistrust,  mutual  jealousy  and 
thwarted  ambition,  suspicion  and  hatred,  which  sepa- 
rated them  forever.  Could  any  army,  however  great, 
however  puissant,  however  numerous,  bridge  that  utter 
severance  into  which  human  passion  had  reft  their  for- 
mer compact? 

But  aside  from  England,  Sweden  and  Russia,  the 
world  was  at  Napoleon's  feet.  He  did  well  to  call  his 
force  the  Army  of  the  Nations.  Back  in  Dresden  a 
month  before  he  had  held  splendid  court  — "  the  Con- 
gress of  Kings  "  so  styled  —  at  which  Emperors,  Kings, 
Archdukes,  Royal  Princes,  the  heads  of  great,  of  an- 
cient, of  powerful  houses  had  gathered  from  all  over 
Europe  to  pay  him  homage,  to  do  him  honour.  For- 
tune, as  was  well  said  of  another  ruler,  had  denied  him 
no  attribute  of  greatness  except  —  in  the  views  of  his 
enemies  —  virtue !  He  had  builded  his  tower  of  Babel 
—  a  simile  in  view  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  among 
those  he  commanded  that  night  which  is  not  inappro- 
priate —  until  it  reached  into  the  heavens. 

The  human  being  is  not  designed  for  omnipotence, 
the  human  frame,  the  human  body,  the  human  mind,  the 
human  soul  are  alike  and  together  unequal  to  it.  Man 
is    not    infinite.     Sooner    or   later   his    limitations    are 
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reached.     That    lesson,    however,    was    one    which    the 
Emperor  had  still  to  learn. 

What  were  his  reflections  in  those  brief  moments 
while  he  stood  watching,  waiting?  If  some  prophet 
had  appeared  as  of  old,  lean  of  body,  scant  of  vesture, 
with  strident  voice,  fierce  gesture,  with  wild  eyes  blaz- 
ing under  a  mane  of  tangled  hair,  and  had  foretold  the 
consequences  of  that  crossing  what  anguish  inexpress- 
ible, what  sorrow  colossal  could  have  been  stopped. 
But  no  voice   spoke  to  the  man.  Whom  the   gods 

destroy,  they  first  make  mad.  Sober,  calm,  composed, 
reflective,  assured,  confident,  certain?  Ah,  yes,  but  for 
all  this,  that  man  was  —  mad ! 

Casting  a  glance  into  the  heavens  where  only  the 
brighter  stars  could  be  seen  in  the  waning  moonlight 
and  the  growing  dawn,  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat 
turned  back  to  the  others.  His  mind  was  made  up. 
The  die  was  cast,  again  Hellespont,  or  Granicus,  or 
Alps,  or  Rubicon,  or  whatever  barred  the  way,  or 
marked  a  limit,  or  committed  to  a  course,  was  to  be 
crossed.  And  the  issue?  That  was  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Was  there  a  God?  Did  He  look  down  out  of 
that  silver  sky  between  those  silent  stars?  Were  there 
in  the  Great  Hands  of  the  Almighty  balance  and  sword  ? 
To  what  side  would  that  balance  decline,  for  whose 
cause  would  the  sword  be  lifted? 

He  on  the  hill  that  night  had  said  that  God  was 
invariably  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalion.  Was 
that  the  Gospel?  Was  it  so  writ  in  history,  "that 
power  charged  with  the  promulgation  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  on  the  pride  of  men  "?     Would  it  prove 
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true  then  and  there?  Will  the  greatest  of  men  and 
the  strongest  of  battalions  win  then?  The  proposition 
could  be  tested  and  its  accuracy  determined  better  then 
and  there  than  any  other  place  and  time  in  that  his- 
tory. 

The  signal  was  to  be  given  at  that  hour  and  at  that 
moment  for  which  the  world  had  waited  with  bated 
breath  and  beating  heart.  As  early  as  the  winter 
before  from  the  confines  of  the  vast  Empire  over  which 
he  held  sway,  and  from  its  allied  and  tributary  states, 
men  had  been  marching  for  that  purpose.  The  farm 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  machinery  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  counter  of  the  merchant,  the  desks  of  the 
schoolmaster,  the  ranks  of  the  labourers  had  been 
robbed  of  their  youth  for  that  hour.  For  that  moment 
thousands  of  horses,  hundreds  of  cannon,  tons  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  and  equipment  had  been 
assembled.  For  that  hour  six  hundred  thousand  men 
had  been  concentrated  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles 
on  either  side  of  this  central  point  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  of  Kowno  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  Every 
road  in  Europe  south  of  that  river  and  west  of  the  wild 
Carpathians  had  resounded  for  months  with  the  tramp 
of  armed  men,  with  the  beating  of  the  hoofs  of  the 
cavalry,  with  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  heavily 
laden  wagons,  with  the  rattle  and  crash  of  moving 
artillery.  The  hour  had  struck,  the  time  was  at  hand, 
the  advance  must  begin. 

Over-head  light  clouds  suddenly  gathered,  fleecy, 
wraith-like,  impalpable,  barely  seen  against  the  greying 
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sky.  Driven  onward  by  the  light  wind  of  the  night 
they  suddenly  concentrated  and  then  spread  abroad 
again  until  they  seemed  to  cover  the  vast  extent  of  the 
heavens  with  nebulous  wings.  Were  they  the  upbearing 
pinions  of  the  bright  Harbinger  of  Victory  or  the 
overshadowing  wings  of  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death? 
As  men  looked  curiously  or  carelessly,  the  wind  blew 
more  swiftly,  the  clouds  vanished  into  thin  air  and 
once  more  the  stars  shone  on  undimmed  —  with  what 
presage  ? 

The  Emperor  turned,  his  voice  rang  sharply,  perhaps 
more  sharply  than  he  realised  in  the  tense  moment,  for 
the  men  about  him  started  as  if  shocked  when  they 
heard  it. 

"  Is  the  King  of  Naples  here?  "  he  asked. 

"  Here,  Sire,  and  at  your  service,"  exclaimed  a  gay 
voice  with  a  touch  of  laughter  and  a  trace  of  reckless 
bravado  in  its  notes. 

As  he  spoke  a  tall,  distinguished  man,  seen  more 
clearly  because  his  uniform  was  white  and  elaborately 
laced  with  gold,  so  much  so  that  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  were  it  not  for  some  tremendous  quality 
in  the  man  himself  that  stilled  laughter  and  quieted 
derision,  stepped  forward,  and  saluted  the  Emperor, 
his  hand  to  his  white-plumed  head  gear. 

"  Murat,"  said  Napoleon,  speaking  familiarly  to  his 
friend,  "  where  is  your  cavalry?  " 

"  Yonder,  Sire,"  said  the  great  horseman,  pointing 
into  the  valley. 

"  Are  they  ready  ?  " 
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"  I  have  been  with  them  within  the  hour.  Montbrun, 
Nansouty,  Grouchy,  with  forty  thousand  sabres  behind 
them  are  all  at  your  command." 

"  Bien !  To  you  the  honour  of  leading,"  said  the  lit- 
tle man  slowly,  taking  a  snuff  box  from  his  pocket  and 
helping  himself  to  a  pinch.  "  Do  you  command  one  of 
your  divisions  to  pass  over  on  each  pontoon  bridge, 
yourself  with  the  centre,  with  your  horse  artillery  in 
the  rear  of  each  division.  Deploy  on  the  other  side, 
search  the  country  thoroughly." 

"  Very  good,  Sire,"  returned  the  paladin  of  swords- 
men, smiling  in  fierce  satisfaction  that  at  last  the  war 
had  begun. 

"The  Prince  d'Eckmuhl?  "  continued  the  Emperor, 
raising  his  voice. 

"I  am  here,  your  Majesty." 

"  Davout,  you  will  support  the  King  of  Naples  with 
your  veteran  infantry,  Ney,  you  and  Oudinot  on  the 
left  flank  and  the  rest  in  order  as  appointed.  Now, 
gentlemen,  to  your  places  and  forward.     En  avant!  " 

Murat  already  on  his  horse  faced  the  assemblage  and 
lifted  his  hand.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning 
or  purpose. 

"  Vive  VEmperewrl  "  burst  from  a  thousand  throats. 

"  Vive  VEmperewrl  "  cried  the  soldiers  of  the  head- 
quarter detachment  in  their  turn. 

"  Vive  VEmpereur!  "  roared  out  the  fifty  thousand 
men  of  the  Imperial  Guard  old  and  new,  camped  behind 
the  hill  and  already  awake  and  prepared  for  the 
advance. 

As  the  great  roar  rose  above  the  hills,  the  men  in  the 
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forest  glades,  restlessly  moving  beneath  their  "  stiff 
flags  straining  in  the  night  wind  cold  "  paused  to  catch 
the  meaning,  and  then  slowly,  softly  at  first,  but  ex- 
tending, deepening,  growing  louder  and  louder,  until 
the  earth  throbbed  with  it,  the  sky  rang  with  it,  from 
the  peoples  and  tongues  and  nations  came  the  great 
cry,  the  delirious  acclaim,  the  defiance  to  Russia, 
the  Voice  of  the  Power  of  the  World,  the  assurance 
of  that  blind,  limitless  devotion  to  the  sway  of  this 
one  man,  which  turned  his  common  soldiers  into  heroes, 
his  heroes  into  paladins  and  himself  into  a  demi-god. 

VIVE  L'EMPEREUR! 
0  Ccesar,  Morituri  te  Salutamus 


Book  I 
THE  ADVANCE 


CHAPTER     I 

THE    EMPEROR   IS    ANGRY 

The  stout,  short  man  in  the  grey  coat  standing  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  old  palace  at  Wilna,  was  plainly 
perturbed.  His  ivory  pale  face  was  set  in  a  stern 
almost  angry  expression  and  his  massive  brow  was 
deeply  furrowed.  Back  of  him  a  little  group  of  aides- 
de-camp  and  court  officials,  whose  brilliant  uniforms, 
glistening  with  gold  lace  and  rich  with  varied  colour, 
only  served  to  accentuate  the  severe  plainness  of  their 
chieftain's  dress,  waited  expectantly.  They  had 
learned  by  experience  that  nothing  was  gained  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  rage  of  the  lion. 

He  stood  with  his  legs  slightly  apart,  tapping  his 
high  and  brightly  varnished  riding  boots  with  his 
riding  whip.  The  time  was  well  within  the  beginning 
of  summer,  but  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  the  night 
before  and  in  that  high  latitude  the  air  without  was 
cool  and  there  was  a  corresponding  chill  within  the 
vast  room  of  the  old  royal  castle  of  the  by-gone  Princes 
of  Lithuania  which  the  huge  log  fire  crackling  and 
blazing  in  the  cavernous  fireplace  at  the  far  end  of  the 
apartment  did  not  entirely  dispel;  hence  the  familiar 
grey  overcoat,  and  the  three  cornered  hat  he  wore. 
Sentries  were  posted  at  the  various  doors,  tall,  stalwart, 
veteran  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  blue-coated, 

white-legged,  bearskin-topped  soldiers  who  had  followed 
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him  into  every  country  of  Europe  and  fought  for  him 
upon  a  hundred  fields.  Outside  was  heard  a  confused 
medley  of  great  noises,  the  rattle  of  artillery  wagons, 
the  clatter  of  horses,  the  jingle  of  equipment,  swords, 
bits,  chains ;  a  mixture  of  human  voices,  French  pre- 
dominating above  a  bass  of  every  language  spoken  in 
Europe  apparently. 

On  the   other  side  of  the  dominant   figure   stood  a 
deputation  of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  dark  skinned, 
black  haired  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  stern,  proud  and 
obstinate  in  appearance ;  bearing  themselves  with  more 
independence,  indeed,  than  had  been  expressed  by  the 
allied,  confederated  and  subjected  monarchs  of  Europe 
at  Dresden  a  month  ago  before  this  new  and  terrible 
Lord  of  the  World.     The  richness  of  the  apparel  of  some 
proclaimed  their   high   rank   and   material   prosperity, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  who  were  half  naked  and 
in   rags.     The   outward   appearance   and   condition   of 
these  last  affected  not  at  all  their  manner  and  bearing. 
The  echoes  of  their  complaints  were  still  in  the  air. 
They  had  come  there  to  demand  protection  for  their 
families,   their   people    and   their   houses,    against   the 
fearful  outrages  taking  place  in  the  wake  of  the  invading 
army.     The    land    was    already    filled    with    deserters, 
masterless    men,    who,    grouping    themselves    together 
under  some  bolder  spirit,  plundered  the  territory  of  the 
allies   as  if  it   were  the   country   of  their  most  bitter 
enemies.     No  highway  was  safe  and  scarcely  any  by- 
way was   overlooked  by  these  abandoned  and  ruthless 
marauders.       The   naked   Poles   in   the    company   had 
actually  been  stopped  and  despoiled  of  everything  they 
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had  almost  at  the  very  gates  of  Wilna.  The  country 
between  there  and  Kowno  was  fast  being  turned  into 
a  desert. 

There  was  still  a  third  group  in  the  great  hall.  Some 
distance  to  one  side  of  the  Lithuanian  nobles  stood  a 
handsome,  white  haired  old  man  in  the  rich  uniform  of 
a  general  in  the  Russian  army  but  without  a  sword. 
By  his  side  a  young  French  officer  was  posted  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  the  two  were  surrounded  by  a  squad 
of  grenadiers.  The  Russian  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
apparently.  Between  him  and  the  group  of  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  glances  of  hatred  and  contempt  were  ex- 
changed as  often  as  any  one  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
the  Emperor.  The  Russian  was  a  very  old  man,  too 
old  for  active  service,  evidently,  although  he  still  sported 
proudly,  not  to  say  defiantly,  the  uniform  of  his  exalted 
rank. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  one  person 
who  had  the  right  and  privilege  of  breaking  it. 

"  Montbrun,  Jomini,  Gerard,  here  one  of  you !  "  he 
said  sharply  without  looking  around. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  staff  three  men  started  forward 
precipitately.  It  was  not  well  to  delay  when  the  lion 
roared  a  call. 

"  You,  Gerard,"  said  the  Emperor,  as  the  three 
stopped  before  him,  and  saluted,  "  where  is  the  Prince 
de  Wagram  ?  " 

"  Receiving  a  deputation  of  the  nobles  of  Wilna, 
Sire,"  answered  Gerard. 

"  Find  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  bid  him  attend  me 
here." 
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"  Very  good,  Sire." 

"  And  at  once,"  continued  Napoleon,  as  the  young 
officer  turned  to  obey  his  master's  command.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  went  on,  facing  the  deputation  and  speaking 
with  ever  increasing  emphasis,  "  you  have  justice  in 
your  complaint.  The  condition  of  affairs  is  monstrous. 
It  shall  be  looked  into  and  shall  be  stopped  immediately, 
if  I  have  to  hang  every  wandering  vagabond  between 
here  and  the  Niemen.  You  have  my  word  that  I  will 
not  have  my  faithful  Lithuanians  and  my  devoted  Poles 
plundered  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  no  French  soldier 
is  guilty  of  such  excesses  and  all  these  other  nations 
that  make  up  my  Empire  shall  learn  my  will.  As  for 
you,  Prince,  though  you  are  a  Russian  and  an  enemy," 
he  turned  abruptly  to  the  old  man  on  the  other  side, 
"  you  shall  learn  the  magnanimity  of  Napoleon.  You 
shall  have  that  protection  to  which  your  rank  and 
your  merits  entitle  you.  I  war  not  against  old  men  or 
women  and  children." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened  and  a  stout, 
heavy-set  man  in  the  rich  uniform  of  a  Marshal  of 
France,  his  breast  blazing  with  glittering  decorations, 
advanced    hastily    and    stopped    before    the    Emperor. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  Sire,"  he  began  nervously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Napoleon,  assuming  an  even  more 
haughty  and  dignified  manner  and  throwing  into  his 
voice  all  the  harshness  and  severity  of  which  he  was 
capable,  and  as  there  was  no  man  who  could  be  more 
sweet,  more  gracious,  more  pleasant  on  occasion,  so 
there  was  no  man  who  could  exhibit  the  reverse  of 
these  qualities  at  his  will.     "  Here,  monsieur,"  he  con- 
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tinued  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  is  a  deputation  of  the 
nobles  of  Lithuania  and  of  Poland  who  complain,  and 
with  justice,  of  the  frightful  excesses  and  ravages  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  rear  of  our  armies.  This  must  be 
put  a  stop  to  and  I  look  to  you  to  do  it." 

"  But,  Sire,"  began  Berthier,  "  such  excesses  are 
always  more  or  less  inevitable  in  an  army  composed 
of  so  many  nationalities  as  ours,  and  indeed  in  any 
army." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  have  it,"  returned  the  Emperor 
passionately ;  "  these  nationalities  shall  be  made  to  feel 
the  force  of  my  arm  and  the  power  of  my  will  as  do  my 
faithful  Frenchmen.  Suspend  General  Bournon  who 
is  supposed  to  have  command  of  the  troops  between 
Wilna  and  the  Niemen.  That  brigade  of  Dutch  who 
appear  to  have  gone  off  in  a  body  and  are  murdering 
and  plundering,  who  commands  it?  " 

"  General    Shempfenk,    Sire." 

"  Cashier  him,  suppress  the  brigade,  disgrace  it  in 
the  face  of  the  army,  attach  its  units  to  other  brigades 
commanded  by  men  who  can  keep  order,  and  publish 
an  order  that  whosoever  fails  to  keep  his  command  to- 
gether and  bring  it  here  intact  shall  be  broken  before 
those  he  does  bring  in.  These  scoundrels  disgrace  my 
Empire." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Sire." 

"  At  once,"  said  Napoleon. 

u  Immediately,   Sire." 

"  And  send  couriers  in  every  direction  with  copies 
of  the  order,  publish  it  at  Wilna,  send  copies  to  the 
commandants   at  Tilsit,  Kowno,  Grodno,  and  have  it 
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read  to  every  body  of  troops  marching  to  join  us. 
Gentlemen ! "  continued  the  little  man,  emphatically, 
"  you  have  heard  my  orders  to  the  Prince  de  Wag- 
ram.  They  will  be  carried  out  if  we  have  to  use 
half  the  army  to  punish  the  other  half.  You  are  sat- 
isfied?" 

"  We  will  be,  Sire,"  answered  one  bolder  than  the 
rest,  "  when  the  orders  have  been  carried  out." 

"You  doubt  my  intention,  messieurs?"  asked  Na- 
poleon, black  as  thunder  again. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  one  more  pacifically 
minded  than  the  others,  "  and  we  hope  that  the  orders 
you  have  given  will  effect  their  purpose." 

"  And  when,"  said  the  Emperor  coldly,  "  has  my  will 
failed  to  be  done  in  Europe?  " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  turned  to  the 
Russian. 

"Have  I  your  permission  to  withdraw,  Sire?" 
interposed  Berthier.  "  The  order  should  be  prepared 
at  once,  and  — " 

"  Wait.  This  is  Prince  Muravieff,  an  old  soldier  of 
Suvoroff's  days.  He  and  his  daughter  and  his  grand- 
daughter are  alone  in  their  chateau  of  Wilkomir  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vilia  a  score  of  miles  east  of  Kowno. 
His  daughter  is  ill,  an  invalid,  and  cannot  be  moved. 
Most  of  his  retainers  have  deserted  him.  He  is  in  peril 
of  his  life  and  his  chateau  may  have  been  burned  over 
the  heads  of  his  children  since  his  departure.  He  has 
come  to  me  to  ask  for  my  protection  and  although  he  is 
an  enemy  and  his  son  is  a  general  in  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's service,  he  has  not  asked  in  vain.  Was  there 
not  a  regiment  of  light  horse  left  at  Kowno  to  bring 
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despatches  and  convoy  treasure  for  the  payment  of  the 
Guard?" 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  Who  commands  it  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  Sire." 

"  Umph  —  one  of  the  best  cavalrymen  in  my  army." 

"Yes,  Sire." 

"  Send  an  order  for  him  to  stop  at  Wilkomir  on  his 
way  to  Wilna.     He  ought  to  be  ready  to  start  now." 

"  He  should  perhaps  be  leaving  Kowno  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  Sire." 

"  Very  good,  tell  him  to  stop  at  Wilkomir  and  make 
sure  of  its  safety.  Authorise  him  to  leave  a  detach- 
ment of  trusted  men  with  an  officer  to  guard  it  until 
these  disorders  are  put  down  and  the  way  behind  us 
is  as  safe  as  the  way  before  us  is  perilous." 

"  Very  good,  Sire,  have  you  any  further  orders?"- 

"  None.  Stay,  send  the  Prince  Muravieff  back  to 
Wilkomir  with  an  officer  and  a  suitable  escort.  Are 
you  satisfied,  Prince?  " 

"  More  than  satisfied,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  old 
Prince,  bowing  low.  "  You  make  war  like  Napoleon  and 
you  temper  justice  with  mercy  as  an  Emperor  should. 
Our  master,  the  Czar  Alexander,  whom  God  save,  shall 
not  fail  to  hear  of  this." 

"  You  are  an  old  man,  General,"  said  Napoleon. 
He  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  the  darkening  sky. 
"  Night  will  be  upon  us  in  an  hour.  Will  you  accept 
the  hospitality  of  my  quarters  and  soldier's  fare  for 
the  night  ?  I  shall  be  honoured.  You  can  take  up  your 
journey  in  the  morning." 
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"  But  my  women  and  the  chateau  — " 

"  A  courier  will  start  at  once,  eh,  Berthier  ?  " 

"  Immediately,  Sire." 

"  They  would  far  outstrip  you,  Prince.  You  could 
gain  nothing  by  starting  now." 

"  I  bow  to  your  Maj  esty 's  command,"  said  the  Rus- 
sian. 

"  Le  Grand,"  said  the  Emperor,  turning  and  address- 
ing the  young  officer  who  stood  guard  over  the  Prince, 
"  return  Monsieur  le  Prince  his  sword.  See  that  he 
is  comfortably  quartered  to-night  and  have  a  place  set 
for  him  at  my  table." 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  Gentlemen,  the  audience  is  over.  I  trust  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  army  again.  Good 
night." 

The  Lithuanians  bowed  low  and  withdrew  in  the  wake 
of  Berthier  who  had  hastened  away  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary orders. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    LIGHT    CAVALBY   MABCHES 

The  public  square  of  Kowno  was  completely  filled  by  a 
regiment  of  Hussars,  Light  Horse,  belonging  to  the  Im- 
perial Guard.  On  a  broad  street  leading  away  from 
the  square  a  baggage  train,  whose  small  size  gave  no 
indication  of  its  great  value,  was  drawn  up.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  bright,  cloudless,  perfect  day. 
An  old  officer  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall  and 
by  his  side  a  younger  man  clad  in  the  brilliant  uniform 
of  the  regiment. 

"  You  have  the  despatches  and  the  treasure  ?  " 

"  All  safe,  General." 

"  Very  good.  You  are  to  carry  one  and  convoy 
the  other  to  Wilna  without  delay.  The  treasure  you 
are  to  turn  over  to  the  Prince  de  Wagram,  the  des- 
patches you  are  to  deliver  to  the  Emperor  in  person." 

"  I  understand." 

"  There  is  not  an  enemy  between  here  and  Wilna,  of 
course,  but  the  country  is  filled  with  deserters.  They 
may  band  themselves  together  if  they  learn  of  the 
treasure  you  have  under  guard  and  attempt  to  despoil 
you  of  it." 

The  young  man  laughed. 

"  An  army  corps  composed  of  deserters  and  thieves 
and  vagabonds  could  not  wrest  anything  from  my  hard 
riding  swordsmen." 

25 
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"  Probably  not,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  turn, 
"  but  beware  of  too  great  confidence." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  General." 

"  I  know  that.  Yet  it  is  not  often  that  so  young  a 
man  commands  the  finest  regiment  of  Light  Horse  in 
the  Imperial  Guard  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  army. 
Good-bye." 

"  Au  revoir,  Mon  General"  said  the  young  man 
lightly,   saluting   and  turning  away. 

Descending  the  few  steps  he  sprang  gracefully  to 
the  back  of  his  big  black  horse,  and,  followed  by  his 
staff,  clattered  to  the  head  of  the  regiment,  drew  his 
sword  and  shouted  an  order.  The  trumpets  blared. 
The  order  was  repeated,  the  lines  broke  into  columns 
and  the  regiment  marched  away,  the  precious  baggage 
wagons  in  the  midst.  The  populace  of  Kowno  had  been 
surfeited  with  military  spectacles,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  regiment  of  picked  men  and  picked  horses 
that  differentiated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  troops  and 
they  broke  into  cheers  as  the  colonel  at  the  head  of  his 
eight  hundred  rode  through  the  streets  and  started  on 
his  journey.  The  regiment  had  chafed  viciously  at 
being  left  behind  for  the  lonesome,  tiresome  and  un- 
exciting escort  duty  when  the  rest  of  the  army  ad- 
vanced, but  there  had  been  no  battle  yet  and  as  they 
realised  that  they  would  be  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
great  events  which  invariably  followed  the  advances  of 
Napoleon,  their  good  humour  returned  with  the  order 
to  march. 

The  road  led  through  a  great  forest  of  pine  trees 
which  cast  somewhat  melancholy  shadows   across  their 
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path.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  the  direction,  for  the 
road  itself  was  a  thing  of  horror.  Although  there  had 
been  no  battle  and  therefore  no  cause  for  panic,  cer- 
tainly none  for  withdrawal,  it  was  as  if  they  were  rid- 
ing over  the  line  of  retreat  of  a  broken  and  defeated 
army.  Abandoned  baggage  wagons,  pillaged,  and  such 
of  their  contents  as  were  not  acceptable  to  their  robbers 
strewn  in  the  road,  lay  on  every  hand.  The  sweetness 
of  the  air  was  polluted  by  the  stench  from  many  dead 
horses  and  here  and  there  dead  men.  Guns,  that  match- 
less artillery  of  the  French  army,  had  been  abandoned, 
broken  caissons  full  of  useless  ammunition  lay  about. 
Not  only  on  the  road  but  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
under  the  trees  similar  spectacles  were  presented.  The 
trail  was  blazed  with  debris,  usually  only  to  be  seen 
after  a  great  defeat,  a  rout,  a  disaster. 

As  the  regiment  advanced  a  turn  of  the  road  would 
bring  it  in  sight  of  a  band  of  perhaps  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred soldiers,  their  different  nationalities  proclaimed 
by  the  varieties  of  their  uniform.  These  rascals  in- 
variably took  to  their  heels  at  the  sight  of  the  light 
horsemen.  On  either  side  in  the  forest  could  be  seen 
flitting  through  the  trees  other  masterless  deserters. 
And  yet  a  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  since  that  great 
army  had  set  forth!  What  did  it  mean?  What  could 
it  mean? 

The  brow  of  the  young  officer  was  knitted,  his  lips 
were  compressed.  He  said  finally  to  the  major  who  was 
riding  by  his  side. 

"  I  would  to  God  the  Emperor  would  give  me  permis- 
sion to  shoot  or  hang  a  few  of  these  wretched  deserters, 
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Beaubien.     Things  could  not  be  worse  if  we  had  been 
overwhelmingly  defeated  and  our  army  annihilated." 

"  No,"  answered  Beaubien,  the  Major  who  was  also 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel's  intimate  friend  and  comrade 
of  many   campaigns.     "  In   all  my   soldiering  I   have 
never  seen  the  like  of  this." 
"  Nor  I." 

"  But  that  we  know  differently  I  could  swear  that  we 
had  been  defeated." 

"  But  that  is  impossible !  Pass  the  word,"  continued 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  "  that  if  any  man  of  this 
regiment  leaves  the  ranks  without  permission  he  is  to 
be  shot  instantly  by  the  nearest  officer.  I  will  bring 
this  regiment  to  Wilna  intact  or  leave  its  bodies  on  the 
road!" 

The  Major  turned  to  the  Adjutant,  repeating  the 
harsh  order  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  those  at  the  head 
of  the  column  heard  it  plainly  and  in  a  minute  that 
young  officer  galloped  back  along  the  flank,  repeating 
what  had  been  said  to  every  troop  commander  in  suc- 
cession. Many  of  these  men  had  followed  their  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  long  enough  to  know  that  what  he  said 
he  would  do  and  that  for  all  his  slight,  gay,  somewhat 
careless  appearance,  he  was  a  man  of  iron  resolution 
and  nerve.  There  was  no  straggling,  therefore,  and 
the  regiment  moved  on  over  the  road  until  an  open 
space,  freer  from  dead  horses  and  abandoned  equipment 
then  usual  lay  before  them.  It  was  noon.  Orders 
were  given  for  the  troops  to  dismount,  unsaddle  their 
horses  and  prepare  their  noon  meal.  This  regiment 
carried  its  provisions  with  it  and  fires  were  soon  crack- 
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ling  and  blazing  while  the  experienced  veterans  made 
ready  their  simple  but  wholesome  meal. 

Just  after  dinner  was  over,  down  the  road  from  the 
West,  a  young  officer,  followed  by  a  dozen  troopers, 
came  at  a  gallop.  So  soon  as  he  entered  the  open, 
he  drew  rein,  sought  out  the  situation  of  the  commander 
and  his  staff  and  at  once  approached  him. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  ?  "  he  said,  dismounting 
and  saluting. 

"  The   same,   sir." 

"  Orders  for  you,  sir." 

He  drew  forth  a  packet  and  handed  it  to  the  officer 
who  received  it,  holding  it  unopened  in  his  hand. 

"  The  health  of  the  Emperor  ?  "  he  began. 

"  Was  never  better." 

"The  army?" 

"  The  army  is  in  good  spirits,  Colonel,  but  — " 

"But  what?" 

"  It  is  hungry." 

"  Already ! " 

"  Already.  There  is  nothing  to  eat  except  what 
we  brought  with  us.  We  expected  to  live  off  the 
country,  and  — " 

"  And  the  country  ?  " 

"  Look  at  it,  forests  of  pine  and  fields  of  green  rye." 

"I  see." 

"  Horses  die  by  the  hundreds,  men  desert  by  the 
thousands." 

"  I  have  noticed  that  also." 

"  I  am  carrying  orders  to  the  commandants  of  the 
various  posts  along  the  road  to  shoot  or  hang  without 
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mercy  men  who  leave  the  army  and  cannot  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves.  The  Emperor  is  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  desertion  and  pillage." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  put  a  stop  to  much  of  it,"  returned 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel.  "  We  have  passed  house  after 
house,  including  some  large  chateaux  which  have  been 
burned  and  wrecked.  Indeed,  the  whole  way  looks  as 
if  a  beaten  army  had  made  use  of  it." 

"  You  will  find  the  same  conditions  obtain  the  farther 
you  go.  By  the  way,  there  is  another  order  which 
may  interest  you." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Any  officer  in  command  of  troops  who  arrives  at 
headquarters  without  his  troops,  or  without  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them,  is  to  be  broken  before  the  whole 
army  and  reduced  to  the  ranks." 

"  The  Light  Horse  of  the  Guard  is  not  affected  by  an 
order  of  that  kind,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
proudly. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  officer.  "  Well,  I 
must  proceed." 

"  Will  }rou  not  join  our  meal?  It  is  practically  over 
but  we  can  get  you  something." 

"  Thank  you,  no.  We  broke  our  fast  from  our  hav- 
ersacks on  the  road.     You  have  your  orders  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  I  have  your  permission  to  go  on  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly." 

The  officer  saluted,  sprang  to  his  horse,  spoke  to 
his  men  and  galloped  down  the  road  toward  Kowno, 
over  which  the  light  horse  had  just  come.      The  Lieu- 
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tenant  Colonel  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet,  opened  the 
document  and  read  it  over  carefully. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  Commanding,  etc.: 

"You  are  to  proceed  to  the  Chateau  of  Wilkomir  which  lies 
somewhere  southeastward  of  the  main  road  between  Kowno  and 
Wilna  on  the  banks  of  the  Vilia.  You  are  to  make  sure  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  if  necessary  leaving  a  guard  with 
orders  to  protect  it  from  pillage  until  such  time  as  it  may  be 
withdrawn.  Should  you  come  across  any  troops  pillaging,  rob- 
bing or  firing  you  are  to  deal  with  them  summarily  in  accordance 
with  your  judgment  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so  with- 
out imperilling  your  convoy.  Lastly,  you  are  to  bring  to  head- 
quarters all  deserters  of  whatsoever  rank  or  nationality  you  can 
secure. 

"By  the  command  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
"  (Signed)  Berthier,  Prince  de  Wagram,  Chief  of  Staff." 

With  a  word  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  summoned  the 
Major,  the  Adjutant  and  one  or  two  other  officers. 
He  read  the  order  to  them  and  asked  if  any  of  them 
knew  the  location  of  the  Chateau  of  Wilkomir.  No  one 
knew,  of  course.  They  were  all  French  and  all  utterly 
strange  to  the  country.  They  had  not  come  across  a 
single  native,  noble  or  peasant,  that  morning.  How 
to  find  the  place  was  a  puzzle. 

"  The  Emperor  evidently  lays  great  stress  upon  our 
carrying  out  his  orders,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
"  That  stream  that  we  passed  a  mile  back  must  have 
been  the  Vilia  on  one  bank  of  which  the  chateau  should 
lie  if  it  has  not  been  burned  before  this.  The  trend 
of  the  road  has  been  southeastward  but  hardly  enough 
in  that  direction,  I  should  say,  to  reach  the  chateau. 
Beaubien !  " 

"  Sir." 

"  I  leave  you  in  command  of  the  regiment.     You  are 
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to  march  slowly  on  the  road  toward  Wilna  and  at 
four  o'clock  are  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Captain 
Grosjean  will  take  one  troop  and  explore  the  Vilia  to 
the  left.  Let  him  search  both  banks  thoroughly  and  if 
he  finds  the  chateau  he  is  to  notify  you  and  you  are  to 
notify  me." 

"  And  where  will  you  be,  sir,"  asked  Major  Beaubien. 

"  I  will  take  another  troop  and  explore  the  Vilia  to 
the  right.  You  heard  the  order  about  the  cashiering 
of  an  officer  who  fails  to  bring  his  command  to  Wilna?  " 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  You  will  see  that  our  lines  are  strictly  guarded 
and  patrolled  by  some  of  the  veterans  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  with  orders  to  shoot  every  man  who  at- 
tempts to  cross  them  in  either  direction." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  If  we  find  the  chateau  soon  we  should  rejoin  you 
before  dark.  If  not,  you  may  expect  us  in  the  morning 
without  fail.  You  are  not  to  march  until  we  have 
joined  you  or  until  you  have  definite  word  from  me." 

"  I  understand,  sir." 

"  Very  good  then ;  assemble  the  regiment,  give  me  the 
first  troop,  Captain  Grosjean  the  second  and  we  will 
begin  the  search.  Captain,  the  place  is  called  Wil- 
komir.  It  is  a  large  chateau,  I  take  it.  If  you  should 
find  it,  detail  a  lieutenant  and  a  half  platoon  to  pro- 
tect and  hold  it  against  all  comers  until  further  orders 
and  then  report  to  Major  Beaubien  with  the  rest  of 
your  troop  without  delay.  You  will,  of  course,  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  reassure  the  inmates  of 
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the  chateau  and  to  treat  them  with  the  courtesy  they 
merit  as   friends   or  proteges   of  the  Emperor." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  Come,  my  braves,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop  which  he  had 
designated  should  accompany  him  and  leading  the  way 
into  the  forest  which  extended  far  to  the  right  of  them. 


CHAPTER  III 

AN    INTERRUPTED    REVERIE 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  troop  of  light  horse- 
men under  the  direct  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Maurice  had  scouted  along  both  banks  of  the  Vilia 
and  had  found  nothing.  Yet  not  exactly  nothing,  for 
even  in  the  recess  of  the  forest  they  came  across  the 
shattered  remains  of  the  Grand  Army  and  were  con- 
fronted by  the  same  evidences  of  the  demoralisation 
as  abounded  on  the  road.  Here  and  there  a  peasant's 
hut  still  stood  either  because  it  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  pillagers  and  marauders  on  account  of  its  being 
buried  in  the  forest  or  possibly  because  it  was  too 
poo(r  and  too  humble  to  tempt  them.  One  or  two 
ruined  country  houses  were  seen  but  nothing  that  re- 
sembled the  Chateau  Wilkomir.  One  or  two  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  routed  out  of  their 
secret  hiding  places  by  the  soldiers  but  they  either 
could  or  would  tell  nothing  and  as  none  of  the  horsemen 
spoke  Russian  except  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  he 
but  badly,  and  as  none  of  the  peasants  spoke  any 
French  at  all,  the  attempt  to  get  anything  out  of  them 
was  given  up  in  despair. 

The  desire  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  had 
caused  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  to  scatter  his  forces 
widely,  instructing  them  if  they  found  nothing  to  re- 
turn  to   the   main   body   by   nightfall.     Therefore,   he 
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found  himself  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  on 
the  third  of  July,  1812,  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  Vilia 
in  the  great  pine  forests  of  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
After  separating  from  his  men  he  had  wandered  away 
to  the  southwestward  through  the  trees.  Although 
it  was  summer,  the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant.  The 
great  pines  cast  soft  shadows,  hastening  the  decline  of 
the  day.  The  carpet  of  pine  needles,  the  product  of 
centuries,  deadened  the  foot  falls  of  his  horse.  The 
reins  hung  carelessly  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which 
pursued  his  own  way  indeed,  his  absorbed  rider  being 
plunged  in   deep  thought. 

The  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon  was  between  him  and 
any  possible  enemy,  that  is  any  possible  Russian  enemy 
—  for  the  deserters  he  had  an  honest  soldier's  supreme 
contempt  —  and  there  was  no  particular  demand  upon 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice's  instincts  or  aptitudes  as 
a   soldier.     His  thoughts   were  not  of   war,   therefore. 

Blessed  with  an  ample  patrimony,  which  had  been 
carefully  conserved  through  a  long  infancy  by  prudent 
administration,  and  having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  approbation  and  favour  of  his  Emperor  and 
idol  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  having  enjoyed 
substantial  proofs  of  that  favour  in  rich  booty,  the 
thoughts  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  were  not  about 
money,  therefore. 

There  is  left,  with  the  elimination  of  these  possibil- 
ities, but  one  other  subject  which  could  properly  engage 
the  attention  of  so  young,  so  successful  and  so  hand- 
some a  soldier, —  women ;  or  to  escape  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular,  a  woman. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  had  loved  madly  and 
often.  There  was  a  catholicity  about  the  campaigns 
of  the  Great  Emperor  which  enforced  upon  his  followers 
an  acquaintance  with  many  peoples  of  many  climes. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  in  rapid  succession  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  voluptuous  sweetness  of  Italy,  the 
fiery  temperament  of  Spain,  the  languid  grace  of  Portu- 
gal, the  flaxen-haired  stolidity  of  Prussia,  the  dark 
beauty  of  Austro-Hungary,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vivaciousness  and  sparkle  of  the  women  of  his  own 
native  land;  but  never  before  had  he  been  so  hard  hit 
as  at  present.  He  swore  it  in  his  heart  and  he  above  all 
others  should  know. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  at  last  found  his  exact 
opposite.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  was  a  man 
rather  under  than  over  the  medium  height,  spare,  not  to 
say  slender  in  proportion,  but  well  knit  as  to  frame 
and  intensely  vigorous.  His  eyes,  now  so  thoughtfully 
turned  inward,  were  of  a  deep  blue  colour  and  very 
bright,  his  hair  was  curly  and  reddish-gold  in  hue. 
Typically  French  in  disposition  and  temperament,  he 
was  not  at  all  so  in  appearance.  Colour  came  and 
went  easily  in  his  bronzed  cheek  and  his  movements 
were  quick  and  alert,  his  bearing  brave  and  dashing. 
The  lady  who  at  present  engaged,  and  as  he  fondly 
believed  would  forever  engage  his  affections,  was  tall, 
almost  as  tall  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice.  Her 
hair  was  as  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  her  eyes  likewise. 
Her  face  was  pale,  colourless,  her  movement  slow  and 
stately,  her  temper  calm  and  equable.  When  he  met 
her  first  at  Dresden  a  month  before,  where  he  was  in 
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attendance  upon  the  Emperor,  who  was  receiving  the 
kings  and  potentates  of  Europe,  he  had  fairly  flung 
himself  at  her  feet.  The  first  sight  of  her  had  struck 
him  as  if  with  a  bullet. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  carried  within  his  spare 
frame  one  or  two  bullets  which  had  found  comfortable 
lodgment  there  and  which  the  surgeons  had  concluded 
not  to  disturb  and  in  addition  there  were  various  scars 
on  different  portions  of  his  anatomy  where  the  swords 
of  the  enemy  had  bitten  deep  into  his  flesh.  This  is  not 
saying  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  was  not  an 
expert  swordsman,  able  to  protect  himself  with  that 
gentleman's  weapon.  Not  at  all,  for  he  was  rated  as 
the  best  swordsman  in  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard 
and  that  meant  the  best  swordsman  in  the  army,  for  the 
light  horsemen  were  supposed  to  be  as  superior  to  the 
other  horsemen  as  the  Guard  to  the  other  corps.  But 
what  would  you?  The  impetuosity  of  the  young  officer 
frequently  plunged  him  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of  foes 
against  whom  his  single  arm  could  effect  nothing. 

So  when  the  sight  of  Princess  Idona  Muravieff  at 
Monsieur  le  Marechal  Poniatovski's  ball  produced 
upon  him,  as  he  had  said  to  his  confidentially  devoted 
major,  a  shock  like  a  bullet,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Gunshot  wounds 
are  not  pleasant,  however,  and  that  was  the  difference 
between  this  latest  wound  and  those  inflicted  by  lethal 
weapons. 

As  usual  in  a  charge,  disregardful  of  the  consequences 
to  himself,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  had  fairly 
hurled  himself  at  the  feet  of  Princess  Idona,  or  rather 
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at  her  heart,  but  as  a  cavalry  charge  is  blocked  by  a 
hollow  square  of  veteran  soldiers,  so  he  had  been  re- 
buffed. Perhaps  rebuffed  is  not  the  best  word,  for  the 
Princess  Muravieff  had  received  his  advances,  but  with 
discouraging  equanimity.  His  most  ardent  protesta- 
tions were  met  with  indifference,  real  or  assumed,  but 
effectual.  When  orders  came  to  advance  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  had  to  tear  himself ,  away,  he  could  not 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  effected  by  all  his  daring 
manoeuvres,  the  least  lodgement  in  that  lady's  heart. 
Now  this  was  a  new  and  unpleasant  experience  for 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice.  His  wealth,  his  good 
looks,  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  which  he  so  evidently 
enjoyed,  had  made  his  career  one  of  conquest.  He 
had  known  instinctively  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
requirements  feminine  of  every  nation.  Confronted 
with  this  indifference,  his  passion  grew  until  he  decided 
that  at  last  he  saw  his  fate  before  him,  that  his  eternal 
happiness  depended  upon  the  winning  of  the  lady  as  his 
wife  —  an  indication,  that,  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation  since  matrimony  had  never  before 
entered  the  mind  of  the  gay  young  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
He  had  loved  his  freedom  as  a  soldier  of  the  light 
horse  of  the  great  Empire  too  well  to  consider  don- 
ning the  fetters  of  matrimony,  but  now  —  well  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  first  seen  her  and  he  still 
thought  of  her.  In  fact,  it  was  because  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  dreams  of  her  that  he  had  wandered  so  far 
away  from  the  troop  that  afternoon,  wishing  to  be  alone 
beneath  the  pines  which  somehow  recalled  her  image  to 
him  in  their  somewhat  sombre  majesty. 
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He  did  not  realise,  wrapped  in  these  thoughts,  how 
far  he  had  wandered  or  where  he  was.  He  had  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  at  Dresden  after  his  departure,  and 
had  learned  that  the  Princess  Muravieff  had  gone  from 
the  city  a  few  days  after  the  army  left  it.  He  really 
knew  very  little  about  her.  Her  father  was  a  general 
in  the  Russian  army,  her  brother  was  a  colonel  in 
Alexander's  guard.  Her  grandfather,  Prince  Mu- 
ravieff, was  a  superannuated  Russian  general  who  had 
fought  under  Suvoroff  against  Napoleon  when  he  was 
General  Bonaparte  years  before;  but  he  had  long  since 
retired.  None  of  her  family  had  been  with  her  at 
Dresden.  She  had  come  over  from  Warsaw  apparently 
to  attend  the  festivities  consequent  upon  the  presence  of 
the  great  Emperor,  with  some  Polish  relations  of  hers. 

Of  course  the  sympathy  of  the  men  of  her  family 
was  all  Russian  but  Princess  MuraviefFs  mother  had 
been  a  Pole  and  so  far  as  he  could  tell  she  was  entirely 
Polish  in  her  aspirations  and  affections.  She  cherished 
passionate  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  reunited  and  inde- 
pendent Poland,  springing  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  through  the  will  of  the  great  Emperor. 

It  was  an  odd  situation  that  he  should  love  a  Rus- 
sian woman,  he  felt,  and  yet  her  predilection  for  the 
French  warranted  that,  if  any  warrant  were  needed. 
And  no  matter  what  she  was,  he  loved  her.  He  had 
made  it  a  rule  in  life  to  beat  the  men  of  the  enemy  in 
the  field  and  conquer  the  women  in  the  drawing  room. 
It  was  a  rule  by  which  one  could  obtain  all  that  was 
desired  and  he  had  meant  to  follow  it  in  this  case.  His 
orders  and  her  departure  had  changed  everything  and 
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yet  his  first  orders  had  been  most  agreeable  to  him. 
He  had  been  left  at  Kowno  with  instructions  to  wait  for 
certain  treasure  and  for  certain  papers.  He  had 
learned  vaguely  that  the  Muravieff  chateau  was  some- 
where across  the  Vilia  beyond  Kowno  and  he  had  hoped 
that  he  might,  by  some  happy  fortune,  catch  sight  of 
the  Princess  if  she  returned  to  her  home  as  she  had 
intimated,  but  she  must  have  gone  there  some  other  way, 
for  he  had  not  seen  her. 

Now  he  was  ordered  to  the  front.  The  army  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  What  por- 
tion of  it  would  come  back?  Would  he  be  among  the 
number?  No  one  could  say.  Certainly  there  would  be 
hard  marching  and  desperate  fighting.  It  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  his  situation,  and  he  was  correspond- 
ingly sad.     He  did  not  even  know  where  to  write  to  her. 

How  much  further  he  would  have  wandered  in  the 
growing  twilight  can  not  be  said,  for  his  reveries  were 
interrupted  by  three  things  that  came  to  him  simultane- 
ously, the  deep  bay  of  a  wolf-hound,  the  sharp  crack  of 
a  fire  arm  and  the  piercing  crescendo  of  a  woman's 
scream. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A    FRIEND    IN    THE    FOREST 

A  few  seconds  later,  having  spurred  his  horse  fiercely 
on  the  instant,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  topped  the 
crest  of  the  low  hill  and  saw  before  him  a  woman,  a 
dead  dog  and  four  live  ones. 

It  is  an  insult  for  which  apologies  are  due  to  have 
included  the  living  and  the  dead  in  the  same  category, 
for  the  dead  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  animals 
of  his  race,  and  the  living  were  among  the  most  despic- 
able of  theirs. 

The  living  wore  uniforms,  the  uniforms  of  the  Grand 
Army,  the  yellow  of  Spain,  the  blue  of  Prussia,  the 
green  of  Bavaria,  while  one  was  a  renegade  Frenchman. 
The  Frenchman  held  in  his  hand  a  smoking  pistol  with 
which  he  had  just  shot  the  great  wolf  hound  which  had 
sprung  to  the  defence  of  its  mistress.  At  the  first 
attack  muscles  of  steel,  shrouded  in  perishable  flesh,  had 
matched  themselves,  as  they  had  often  done  before, 
against  lethal  weapons  held  by  a  steady  hand  and  guided 
by  a  ruthless  heart.  They  had  come  off  second  best. 
The  dog,  blood  covered,  lay  on  the  ground  at  the  feet 
of  its  struggling  mistress. 

As  women  go,  this  one  was  tall  and  striking  in  an 
age  when  height  and  strength  were  not  considered  as  the 
ideal  feminine  qualities.  The  Spaniard  and  the  Prus- 
sian had  the  woman  by  the  arms,  and  she  was  struggling 
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violently  with  them.  The  Frenchman  looked  on  with 
an  amused,  cynical  interest,  the  Bavarian,  more  stolid, 
stood  indifferently  by.  A  common  passion,  base,  but 
in  these  four,  greater  than  nobler  feelings,  had  made 
them  forget  their  various  nationalities  and  differences ; 
their  antagonisms  were  laid  aside  in  the  presence  of 
beauty  and  booty,  love  of  woman  and  love  of  plunder, 
as  easily  as  they  had  deserted  their  colours  and  had 
fled  from  their  duty. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  tried  and  experienced 
soldier  as  he  was,  had  that  trait  which  old  soldiers 
possess  supremely,  of  being  able  to  act  instinctively 
in  an  emergency.  His  regiment  of  Hussars  was  armed 
with  heavy  carbines  or  short  muskets  for  this  particular 
campaign,  which  in  effect  changed  them  into  mounted 
infantry  on  occasion,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
dashing  light  horsemen  but  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
carried  no  such  weapon.  There  were  two  heavy  pistols 
in  the  holsters  before  him,  however,  and  these  would 
serve. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  was  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  an  emergency  in  the  French  army.  Intent  upon 
their  efforts,  the  four  plunderers  had  not  observed  his 
swift  and  sudden  approach.  Checking  his  horse 
abruptly,  he  leaned  forward  and  seized  a  pistol  from  his 
right  hand  holster.  Taking  quick  aim,  with  the  daring 
of  his  race,  he  fired  at  the  man  holding  the  woman  on 
the  right.  It  would  have  been  easier,  safer,  it  would 
have  involved  less  risk  to  the  woman  if  he  had  fired  at 
one  of  the  men  looking  on,  but  that  was  not  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maurice's  way.     He  was  confident  of  his  skill 
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and  with  justice  as  the  event  determined.  The  missile 
sped  toward  its  mark,  the  Spaniard  released  his  clutch 
on  the  woman's  arm  and  collapsed,  a  bullet  through 
his  heart. 

Before  the  group  realised  what  was  toward,  the  other 
pistol  was  out  and  man  number  two,  the  Prussian  to 
the  left,  received  the  second  bullet.  This  was  a  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  shot  than  the  first,  for  the 
woman  naturally  recoiled  from  the  fallen  Spaniard  and 
she  was  closer  to  her  other  assailant,  but  once  again  the 
eye  of  the  Hussar  proved  true,  and  the  Prussian  was 
sent  to  his  account. 

The  newcomer  was  so  confident  of  success  that  he  did 
not  pause  to  see  this  second  assailant  loose  his  grasp 
on  the  woman,  throw  up  his  hands,  stagger,  reel  and 
fall,  for  unsheathing  his  sword,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  again  and  dashed  boldly  at  the  other  two.  The 
Frenchman  retained  some  of  his  presence  of  mind,  for 
whipping  out  a  second  pistol  he  fired  point  blank  at 
the  oncoming  horseman.  The  next  instant,  with  a  neat 
thrust,  the  Hussar  drove  his  sword  through  the  rene- 
gade's throat. 

This  took  some  little  time.  The  dull  witted  Bavarian 
who  had  stood  petrified,  finding  himself  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  nefarious  quartette,  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  no  stomach  for  further  encounter.  He  turned 
and  fled  through  the  trees.  If  the  country  had  been 
open  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  for 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  to  have  ridden  him  down, 
or  if  he  had  had  another  weapon  to  have  shot  him  as 
he  ran,  but  as  it  was,  with  the  blind  instinct  of  the 
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hunted,  the  Bavarian  plunged  among  the  thickest  trees 
and  made  good  his  escape. 

Reining  in  his  panting  horse,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Maurice  flung  his  leg  across  his  saddle  and  slipped 
lightly  to  the  ground.  Sheathing  his  sword  and  ad- 
justing his  scarlet  dolman  edged  with  white  fur  which 
had  become  somewhat  disarranged  in  the  hurry  of  the 
conflict,  he  turned  to  the  woman  who  had  staggered 
back  against  a  tree  and  watched  in  silence  the  progress 
of  the  sharp  affair.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  shako,  or 
busby,  with  its  scarlet  plume  and  its  gold  trappings  to 
make  a  military  salute  and  then  as  he  got  a  full  fair 
view  of  the  lady  for  the  first  time  he  tore  off  his  fur 
headgear  and  swept  the  ground  with  it,  bowing  low  be- 
fore her. 

"  Princess  Muravieff !  "  he  said  softly  but  with  great 
excitement,  "  what  happy  fortune  — " 

"  Colonel  Maurice,"  said  the  Princess,  extending  her 
hand,  "  you  have  done  me  a  service  which  I  can  never 
repay." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  taking 
her  hand  and  bowing  over  it,  with  all  the  grace  of  the 
ancient  regime  —  which  was  not  particularly  in  evidence 
among  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon's  army,  by  the  way  — 
"  the  service  is  nothing.  It  was  a  happiness,  a  positive 
pleasure  for  me  to  mete  out  punishment  to  those  treach- 
erous scoundrels.     I  have  only  one  regret." 

"  And  what  is  that,  monsieur?  " 

"  That  one  of  them  disgraced  the  uniform  of 
France." 
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"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Princess,  "  you  have  more  than 
atoned  for  that  disgrace." 

"  It  was  nothing,"  protested  the  Hussar,  "  I  should 
have  been  more  happy  to  have  rescued  you  from  a 
thousand  than  from  four." 

"  And  my  gratitude  is  forever  yours.  If  I  could 
only  repay — " 

"  If  the  service  had  been  worth  it,  mademoiselle," 
interrupted  the  soldier,  "  payment  could  be  made  far 
in  excess  of  the  highest  estimate  you  could  possibly  put 
upon  it." 

"  And  with  what?  " 

"  With  yourself,  mademoiselle." 

It  was  a  bold  age,  and  quick  love  making  was  the  rule. 
The  Princess  Muravieff  apparently  took  little  offence 
at  this  hasty  declaration. 

"  I  am  a  Princess  of  Lithuania,"  she  said,  smiling 
somewhat  haughtily. 

"  Exactly,  but  I  am  young  and  with  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor  all  things  are  possible.  In  a  few  more 
years,  I  may  be  a  — " 

"  What,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  A  Marshal  of  France,  the  peer  of  kings." 

"  And  even  then,  do  you  — " 

"  No,  mademoiselle,  not  your  peer ;  he  lives  not  upon 
this  earth,  I  do  believe,  for  you  are  above  all  — " 

She  put  out  her  hand  protestingly. 

"  In  my  heart,"  he  said. 

"  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  you  told  me  all  of  this  at 
Dresden.     You  remember  those  evenings  and — " 
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"  Am  I  likely  to  forget  them?  " 

"  No,  I  believe  not,  and  I  have  had  the  noblest  evi- 
dence of  your  remembrance  of  —  me,  this  night." 

"  What  I  told  you  in  Dresden,  mademoiselle,  I  would 
tell  you  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army,  I  would  tell  you 
in  heaven  itself,  if  I  were  lucky  enough  to  follow  you 
there,  I  — " 

But  the  way  in  which  the  young  Light  Horseman 
uttered  these  words  was  somewhat  lacking  in  the  fire 
and  passion  which  should  have  accompanied  them. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  Princess 
Muravieff  had  carefully  looked  away  from  the  Hussar. 
The  faltering  accents  of  the  young  officer  suddenly  dis- 
turbed her.  She  turned  her  head  and  stared  him  full 
in  the  face.     What  she  saw  there  was  not  reassuring. 

Princess  Muravieff  was  pale  herself.  She  enjoyed 
that  exquisite  pallor  of  the  cold  lands,  as  clear  as  the 
air  in  the  sunshine  after  snow.  But  she  noted  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  paleness  on  the  face  of  the  young  officer 
before  her.  He  had  stood  erect  at  first,  holding  the 
bridle  of  his  horse.  He  suddenly  turned,  put  out  his 
arm  and  grasped  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  horse.  He  was  deathly  white,  the  colour 
receded  from  his  lips. 

"  Monsieur ! "  exclaimed  the  woman  in  surprise, 
"  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"  I  believe  one  of  the  rascals  — "  he  thrust  his  hand 
under  the  red  dolman  and  put  it  against  the  green  and 
gold  tunic  that  he  wore, — "  has  —  hit  —  me." 

"  You  are  wounded,"  she  cried  in  alarm,  "  why  did 
you  not  tell  me?  " 
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"  I  had  —  more  important  things  —  to  tell  you." 

"  How  foolish,"  said  the  woman  approaching  him 
closer. 

"  The  wound  —  in  my  heart,"  faltered  the  man, 
"  made  me  —  forget  the  —  other." 

"  Colonel  Maurice !  "  exclaimed  the  Princess,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  to  him. 

But  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  was  now  well  nigh 
past  any  further  continuance  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  murmured  faintly ;  "  it  is  happiness 
—  to  die  —  at  your  — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence  in  words  but  in  action, 
for  his  hand  relaxed  its  grasp  on  the  saddle  horn,  the 
horse  stepped  aside  and  the  man  slid  gently  and  some- 
how gracefully  down  to  the  ground  at  the  woman's  feet. 
He  lay  there  whiter  than  ever,  absolutely  still. 

The  Princess  MuraviefF  had  not  lived  in  the  half 
primitive  wilds  of  Poland  without  developing  qualities 
of  courage,  self-reliance  and  ability  to  grapple  with 
emergencies.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  She 
dropped  to  her  knees  beside  the  young  man,  unbuckled 
the  strap  which  held  the  dolman  and  threw  it  back. 
With  skilful  hands,  which  showed  that  she  was  ac- 
customed to  the  intricacies  of  uniforms,  she  unbuttoned 
the  blood  stained  tunic  and  opened  it  in  turn ;  then  she 
tore  open  the  young  officer's  shirt,  noting  unconsciously 
as  she  did  so  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  bared  his  left 
shoulder. 

The  bullet  had  struck  him  in  that  shoulder ;  the  wound 
was  an  ugly  one  but  not  necessarily  dangerous.  His 
quixotic  indifference  to  it  had  caused  him  to  faint  from 
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loss  of  blood.  Princess  Muravieff  was  not  without  ex- 
perience in  gun-shot  wounds.  In  that  country  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  were  few  and  far  between  and  the 
women,  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  possessed 
some  knowledge  and  skill  in  surgery.  The  Princess 
Muravieff,  her  father  and  grandfather,  and  farther 
back  than  she  could  recall,  had  been  soldiers  and  she 
had  seen  wounds  before.  She  did  not  faint  or  scream 
or  wring  her  hands.  She  acted  promptly  and  well. 
From  her  petticoat  she  tore  long  strips  of  white  clotK 
and  with  these  she  tightly  and  skilfully  bound  up  the 
wound.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  gracefully  and 
graciously  lying  unconscious  the  while. 

He  had  whispered  in  her  ear  at  the  last  of  the 
Emperor's  balls  at  Dresden  that  her  touch  would 
awaken  the  dead.  As  she  worked  over  him,  she  thought 
of  it  whimsically  enough  now  because  her  touch  did  not 
serve  to  recall  even  the  fainting,  much  less  the  dead. 
The  flow  of  blood  fortunately  stopped  by  her  skilful 
bandaging,  Princess  Muravieff  rose  to  her  feet  and 
looked  about  her. 

The  well  trained  horse  had  stopped  after  he  had 
moved  away  a  few  steps  and  now  stood  waiting.  He 
had  been  wounded  himself  and  had  galloped  over  many 
a  battlefield  before,  during  and  after  the  conflict  when 
there  had  been  many  wounded.  What  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  equine  brain  no  one  could  tell.  He 
was  a  thoroughbred,  however,  and  recognised  others 
of  the  class.  The  Princess  stepped  toward  him  quietly 
and  extended  her  hand.  The  horse  looked  at  her  in- 
telligently and  made  no  effort  to  avoid  her. 
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On  the  back  of  the  saddle  were  two  small  saddle 
bags  in  which  she  divined  she  would  find  what  she  needed. 
She  unbuckled  the  straps,  rummaged  the  contents  and 
finally  drew  forth  a  small  silver  mounted  flask.  She 
opened  it,  smelt  it,  tasted  it  and  then  satisfied  as  to  its 
contents,  kneeling  down,  she  lifted  the  ihead  of  the 
soldier  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  There  was  no  water 
near-by  and  afterward  with  her  hand  she  put  a  little  of 
the  ardent  liquor  on  his  forehead.  In  a  few  moments 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  patient  open  his 
eyes. 

She  was  still  supporting  his  head  in  her  arms,  she 
was  still  bending  over  him,  her  face  very  close  to  his 
and  the  blue  eyes  of  the  Light  Horseman  stared  directly 
up  into  her  own  dusky  orbs.  No  words  passed  between 
them  for  a  moment. 

"  I  have  died,"  at  last  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mau- 
rice softly,  "  at  least  this  is  heaven  and  you  are  an 
angel." 

"  Recall  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  the  Princess  rather 
severely,  at  the  same  time  depositing  his  head  gently 
on  the  ground,  "  this  is  Lithuania,  not  heaven,  and  I 
am  your  grateful  friend,  Idona  Muravieff." 

"  It  is  the  same,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  faintly, 
following  her  movements  with  eager  gaze. 

"  You  remember  what  has  happened?  " 

"  I  remember  nothing  but  that  I  see  you." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Colonel.  I  was  attacked,  you 
saved  me  and  you  were  wounded." 

"  I  believe  I  do  remember  some  trifling  hurt  which  I 
had  forgot  while  I  stood  before  you  until  this  cursed 
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loss  of  blood,  mademoiselle, —  I  begrudge  every  drop 
of  that  blood  that  bled  away." 

"And  why?"  asked  the  Princess,  more  and  more 
deeply  interested  in  spite  of  herself  in  this  wooer  who 
had  become  certainly  somewhat  faint  but  who  was 
equally  certainly  still  pursuing. 

"  Because  each  drop  belongs  to  you." 

Although  this  was  very  lovely  to  hear  and  she  could 
have  listened  to  it  indefinitely,  the  Princess  had  a  prac- 
tical side  to  her  nature. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  if  we  pass  much  more  time 
in  conversing,  the  night  will  be  upon  us." 

"  Night,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  more  strongly, 
"  night  and  the  stars  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  The  one  star  to  which  my  gaze  turns  is  — " 

"  I  see  that  I  must  settle  the  matter  myself,"  said  the 
woman  decidedly.  "  Do  you  think  if  I  gave  you  another 
draught  from  your  own  flask  that  you  could  rise  and 
mount  your  horse  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  hand,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  "  you  could  lift  me  to  any 
heights." 

"  You  told  me  in  Dresden,"  returned  the  woman,  smil- 
ing, "  that  my  touch  would  raise  the  dead." 

"  And  I  told  you  truly." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  returned  the  Princess,  "  when  I 
bound  up  your  wounds  after  you  had  fainted,  it  did 
not  even  recall  you  to  your  senses." 

"  It  was  joy  at  your  touch,  mademoiselle.     My  feel- 
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ings  were  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  this  poor  human 
frame." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice 
was  growing  stronger.  Feeling  that  the  scene,  de- 
lightful, though  utterly  impractical,  must  be  put  an 
end  to,  Princess  Muravieff  knelt  down  once  more  and 
proffered  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  his  flask. 

"  If  you  would  again  lift  me  up,"  he  said  artfully ; 
whereat  she  stooped,  slipped  her  arm  under  his  head 
and  shoulders  and  drew  him  up  to  a  sitting  position. 
For  a  moment  he  dared  to  let  his  head  rest  against  her 
bosom.  "  Would,"  he  whispered,  "  that  this  moment 
might  continue  forever." 

"  Drink,  monsieur,"  said  the  woman  imperatively, 
whereupon  the  soldier  straightened  himself  and  took  a 
long  draught  from  his  flask,  handed  it  back  to  her  and 
declared  himself  ready  for  her  further  command. 

"  The  Chateau  Wilkomir,  where  we  live,  lies  through 
the  trees  half  a  mile  yonder.  If  you  could  mount  your 
horse  we  could  reach  it  easily.  If  not,  I  must  leave 
you  here  while  I  go  for  help." 

"  I  will  try.  I  am  confident  with  your  help  I  can  do 
anything,"  returned  the  soldier. 

By  a  great  effort,  he  managed  to  stagger  to  his  feet ; 
and  with  a  still  greater  effort,  in  which  she  assisted 
him  valiantly,  he  got  into  the  saddle.  He  swayed  there 
and  was  forced  to  sustain  himself  by  clinging  to  the 
leather.  The  Princess  drew  the  reins  from  the  horse's 
neck,  took  them  in  her  own  hands,  stationed  herself  by 
his  head  and  together  they  moved  off.     Lieutenant  Col- 
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onel  Maurice  wanted  to  talk  upon  the  way  but  the 
Princess  Muravieff,  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  his 
powers,  refused  to  converse  and  insisted  that  he  observe 
the  same  silence.  The  horse  walked  slowly  but  the  way 
was  soon  traversed.  Presently  the  great  old  weather- 
beaten  walls  of  the  chateau  or  castle  of  Wilkomir  came 
into  view  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  clearing. 

The  two  walked  through  the  great  gateway  in  the 
wall  enclosing  the  chateau  and  the  next  moment  were 
surrounded  by  a  handful  of  servants  and  retainers  of 
the  house,  who  had  come  just  in  time,  for  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maurice,  at  the  very  end  of  his  resources,  col- 
lapsed gently  in  the  saddle  and  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  but  for  the  rescuing  hands  of  mademoiselle, 
assisted  by  those  whom  she  designated  for  the  task. 

They  carried  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  quickly  into  the 
house,  upstairs  and  into  one  of  the  great  bed  rooms 
where  they  undressed  him  and  made  him  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  When  he  was  safely  in  bed  the  Princess 
Idona  and  one  Stepan,  her  old  major  domo,  the  only 
male  person  of  importance  left  in  the  house  in  the 
absence  of  old  Prince  Muravieff,  who  had  gone  two  days 
before  to  Wilna  to  see  the  Emperor,  came  to  visit  the 
young  officer,  and  although  he  protested  violently,  the 
Princess  insisted  upon  bathing  and  redressing  his  wound 
with  the  capable  assistance  of  Stepan. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  bullet  which  had  lodged  un- 
der the  skin  of  his  back  had  been  extracted,  and  he  had 
been  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  they  bade  him 
good  night. 

"  Don't  go,"  he  pleaded  beseechingly.     "  Don't  leave 
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me  alone ;  it  is  yet  early  in  the  evening,  and  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  What  you  have  to  do  now,"  said  the  Princess 
severely,  "  is  to  go  to  sleep  and  give  your  — " 

"  And  do  you  think,  mademoiselle,  that  I  could  sleep 
under  the  same  roof  with  you?  " 

The  Princess  laughed. 

"  You  have  often  told  me  that  you  dreamed  of  me. 
Here  is  an  opportunity." 

"  There  is  some  happiness  in  that,"  said  the  young 
Light  Horseman. 

"  I  give  you  full  leave  to  — " 

"  To  what,  mademoiselle  — " 

"  Dream  about  me  the  night  long  if  you  wish." 

There  was  a  mute  entreaty  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldier 
and  the  Princess  knew  what  he  would  ask  before  she 
left  him.  She  extended  her  hand  to  him  and  bent  over 
him.  The  soldier  seized  that  hand,  resisting  the  temp- 
tation to  draw  her  to  him,  a  temptation  the  force  of 
which  she  could  not  understand,  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips.  Was  he  delirious  or  did  he  fancy  that  she 
left  it  there  a  moment,  that  she  drew  it  away  reluct- 
antly? 

"  You  will  have  a  good  night's  sleep  — " 

"  And  happy  dreams,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Vassily,  one  of  the  house  servants,  will  sleep  outside 
your  door  and  within  call  and  in  the  morning — " 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Of  a  surety,"  she  answered,  smiling  at  him  as  she 
disappeared  through  the  door. 

The  care  with  which  his  wound  had  been  treated,  the 
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skill  with  which  it  had  been  washed  and  the  deftness 
with  which  Stepan,  the  old  servant,  and  the  Princess 
had  extracted  the  bullet  and  the  cooling  draught  which 
he  had  been  given,  acted  well  on  the  strong  constitution 
and  clean  healthy  body  of  the  young  Hussar.  For  a 
little  while  he  thought  of  his  regiment,  wondering  what 
his  command  would  think  of  his  absence,  how  they  would 
search  for  him,  how  he  would  get  word  to  them  on  the 
morrow,  and  then  for  a  long  time  he  thought  of  her. 
He  could  feel  the  light  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  breast, 
he  could  recall  the  moment  when  his  head  lay  upon  her 
bosom,  when  her  strong  young  arm  encircled  his 
shoulder,  when  she  drew  her  hand  slowly  across  his  lips. 
He  could  close  his  eyes  and  see  her  pale  face  with  its 
midnight  crown  of  hair,  its  fathomless  eyes,  its  scarlet 
lips,  bending  over  him,  and  by  and  by  he  fell  into  a 
quiet  sleep  without  a  single  solitary  vestige  of  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  V 

A    PRINCESS    WITH    A    WILL 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  felt  so  much  better  in 
the  morning  that  he  insisted  upon  getting  up  and  dress- 
ing. His  insistence  was  met  by  a  positive  refusal  on 
the  part  of  old  Stepan,  who  came  himself  to  tender 
his  services  and  assistance.  The  result  was  a  clash  of 
wills  between  the  Frenchman  and  Russian  within  the 
chateau  which  bade  fair  to  be  as  serious  and  as  de- 
termined as  the  clash  of  armies  on  the  plains  without, 
but  by  the  simple  expedient  of  causing  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel's  uniform  to  be  removed  from  the  room  by  the 
servant  Vassily,  the  Russian  major  domo  succeeded  in 
his  purpose.  His  stolidity  under  the  reproaches  of 
the  soldier  was  masterly.  Nothing  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maurice  could  say  or  do  moved  him.  It  was 
not  until  his  experienced  eye  saw  that  the  young  man 
was  working  himself  up  into  a  fever  that  he  even  con- 
descended to  argue  the  question  with  him  at  all.  His 
principal  argument  was  that  he,  Stepan,  was  not  execut- 
ing his  own  will  but  the  will  of  his  mistress,  the  Princess 
Idona,  and  about  that  there  could  be  no  question. 

"  It  is  on  her  account  alone,"  said  the  soldier 
savagely,  "  that  I  wish  to  arise,  you  blockhead,"  he  con- 
tinued in  his  imperfect  Russian,  of  which  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  Stepan  could  not  make  a  great  deal,  no 

more  in  fact  than  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  could  make  out. 
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of  Stepan's  very  indifferent  French.  "  I  have  a  regi- 
ment some  miles  back  on  the  road  yonder.  The  men  will 
be  frantic  with  anxiety  to  know  what  has  become  of  me. 
I  must  rejoin  them  presently.  I  can  only  stay  here  a 
little  while  and  I  must  see  your  mistress  as  often  and 
as  long  as  possible.  I  must  take  advantage  of  my 
opportunity,  man !  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  see  her 
again.     Can  you  not  understand  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  will  of  the  Princess,"  repeated  the  im- 
perturbable Russian,  "  that  you  remain  quietly  in  bed 
to-day." 

"  If  I  had  a  weapon,"  returned  the  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel savagely,  "  I  would  pistol  you  where  you  stand. 
If  you  do  not  order  my  uniform  to  be  brought  back 
immediately,  it  will  go  hard  with  you.  If  it  were  not 
that  I  might  meet  my  lady  in  the  halls,  I  would  go  in 
search  of  it  as  I  am,  but  — " 

"  It  is  the  will  of  the  Princess  that  you  remain 
quietly  in  bed  to-day,"  once  more  said  Stepan  stolidly 
as  before,  resting  upon  that  command  as  upon  a  rock. 

"  And  it  is  my  will  that  I  get  up,  stupid,"  roared 
the  infuriated  officer.  "  Don't  you  see  that  you  are 
throwing  me  into  a   fever,  and  — " 

"  You  are  throwing  yourself  into  a  fever,  monsieur," 
said  a  low  voice  from  the  doorway. 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  turned  his  head,  and  to  his 
great  pleasure  and  equal  astonishment,  there  stood 
mademoiselle,  quiet,  composed  as  ever,  and  yet  was  it 
fancy  on  his  part,  with  a  brighter  sparkle  in  her  eyes 
and  just  a  faint  tinge  of  rose,  natural  rose  beyond 
doubt,   in  her   pale   cheek.     Stepan   was   a   stolid  man 
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but  he  was  by  no  means  stupid.  He  did  not  deserve 
the  abuse  which  the  Light  Horseman  had  hurled  at  his 
head  on  that  score  and  he  was  quick  witted  enough  to 
notice  that  the  Princess  Idona  had  put  on  one  of  her 
most  becoming  gowns,  having  discarded  the  simple  and 
ordinary  dress  she  wore  when  attending  her  invalid 
mother  while  at  the  chateau.  Well,  it  was  no  concern 
of  Stepan's  how  his  mistress  dressed.  Since  she  had 
come  he  troubled  himself  no  further  with  the  direction 
of  the  affair  and  with  a  grave  bow,  unnoticed  by  his 
mistress,  he  promptly  withdrew. 

"  You  are  throwing  yourself  into  a  fever,"  repeated 
the  Princess,  coming  into  the  room,  walking  over  to  the 
bed  and  gently  and  with  a  sort  of  detached  professional 
air,  laying  her  cool  white  hand,  perfect  in  shape  though 
perhaps  a  thought  too  large  for  the  prevalent  taste 
of  the  day,  upon  his  flushed  forehead. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  caught  that  hand  in  both 
of  his  and  pressed  it  as  if  he  would  imprint  it  upon  his 
brain  as  her  image  was  already  imprinted  upon  his 
heart. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  thought  that  I 
should  not  see  you  caused  my  agitation.  I  did  not 
dream  that  of  your  kindness  you  would  deign  to  visit 
me  here." 

"  You  think  then,"  began  the  Princess,  her  modesty 
taking  alarm  as  she  quickly  drew  her  hand  away,  "  that 
I  am  unmaidenly  in — " 

"  No,  no,"  protested  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  catch- 
ing the  passing  fingers  before  it  was  too  late  and  hold- 
ing them  in  a  clasp  that  well  substantiated  his  claim 
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that  he  was  much  better.  "  I  meant  nothing  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  love  I  bear  you." 

"  Talking  of  love  so  early  in  the  morning?  "  said  the 
Princess,  looking  down  at  him  gravely,  half  critically, 
half  in  wonderment. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  mademoiselle ;  I  am  a  sol- 
dier; I  have  to  go  away  the  minute  I  am  able  to  ride 
my  horse  —  to-day,  it  may  be.  I  must  tell  you  of  my 
heart  while  I  can,  for  I  know  not  when  the  opportunity 
will  be  vouchsafed  me  again." 

"  Your  experiences  then,"  said  Mademoiselle  Mura- 
vieff  reflectively,  "  have  taught  you  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action,  even  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart." 

"  Experiences  !  "  protested  the  Lieutenant  Colonel ; 
"  I  have  had  none.  Love  affairs,  perhaps ;  what  would 
you  of  a  soldier,  mademoiselle?  But  the  minute  I  saw 
you  in  Dresden  I  knew,  and  only  then,  that  I  had  a 
heart." 

"  They  all  say  that,"  commented  the  lady  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. 

"  All !  Who  says  that  to  you  ?  "  cried  the  soldier, 
quick  to  take  jealous  alarm. 

"  If  you  were  as  sophisticated  as  I  and  as  experi- 
enced as  I,  monsieur,  in  affairs  of  the  heart,"  replied  the 
Princess  with  gentle  raillery,  "  you  would  know  that  I 
mean  all  those  who  make  love.  But  in  your  inno- 
cence— " 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,  mademoiselle." 

"  Should  I  laugh  at  innocence,  monsieur?  " 

"  Ah,  Princess,"  protested  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
"  I  tell  you  the  truth.     I  had  often  fancied  when  I  had 
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succumbed  to  the  attractions  of  some  fair  enemy  that  I 
loved,  but  now — "  He  stopped  and  stared  up  at  her 
as  if  he  could  find  no  words  to  convey  his  passion.  She 
thought  as  she  looked  down  upon  him  that  he  made  a 
very  attractive  picture,  with  his  flushed  face,  his  fair 
hair,  his  blue  eyes,  his  dainty  and  audacious  curly 
moustache.  "  Mademoiselle,  I  am  routed,  defeated,  at 
your  mercy,"  he  resumed  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Since  I   have  made   such  a  conquest,  and  so  eas- 

fly— " 

"  So  easily,  mademoiselle !  You  underrate  your  fas- 
cination, your  beauty,  your  charm,  your — " 

"  Let  us  not  discuss  that  now,  monsieur." 

"  But  I  want  to  discuss  it." 

"  But  I  do  not,  and  as  you  have  given  me  the  su- 
preme command,  I  impose  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
continuing  in  bed  until  you  have  given  yourself  some 
chance  to  recover  the  loss  of  blood  and  your  wound  to 
heal." 

"  But,  Princess  — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  your  regiment,  your 
duty  — " 

"  Of  course,"  interrupted  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
"  those  must  all  be  attended  to,  but  it  is  you  I  want. 
I  cannot  lie  here  alone  all  day  in  the  same  house  with 
you,  under  the  same  roof,  breathing  the  same  air  you 
breathe,  without  seeing  you;  truly  you  ought  not  to 
ask  it,  I  — " 

"  I  will  give  you  just  as  much  of  my  society  as  the 
duties  of  my  position,  the  care  of  my  invalid  mother 
permit." 
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"  May  heaven  bless  you  for  those  words.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  care  —  a  little  —  for  this  poor  soldier  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  possible  — " 

"  Mademoiselle !  " 

"  But  all  possible  things  are  not  probable,  monsieur. 
It  is  a  lonely  life  we  lead  here.  Any  stranger  is  a  wel- 
come diversion." 

"  Call  me  not  a  stranger,  dear  Princess." 

"  And  when  this  particular  stranger  has  laid  me  un- 
der everlasting  obligations,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to 
make  the  hours  of  his  illness,  got  in  my  service,  pass 
pleasantly." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  pleased  to  be  sarcastic  with  her 
most  unworthy  admirer  and  servant." 

"  Not  at  all,  monsieur ;  my  will  is  the  best  in  the 
world." 

"  And  the  strongest,  it  seems,  too,  mademoiselle,  since 
mine  must  bend  to  it,  I  who  obey  no  orders  but  from 
my  general  and  my  Emperor." 

"  And  do  you  rate  me  below  them?  " 

"  Princess,  so  high  above  them  that  to  me  you  are  as 
beloved  as  — " 

"  As  what,  monsieur?  " 

"  As  France,"  answered  the  soldier  softly. 

"  I  am  a  Russian  by  name,"  said  the  Princess,  "  but 
my  mother  was  a  Pole.  My  father,  my  brother, 
my  — "  she  stopped  a  moment  and  resumed  in  a  some- 
what altered  voice,  "  my  friends  are  with  the  Russian 
army,  but  I  am  more  Polish  than  Russian ;  my  heart 
is  here  in  the  forests  of  my  native  land.  I  love  France 
and  the  Emperor,  for  they  promise  us  freedom,  so  that 
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I  can  understand  what  you  say  and  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment when  you  put  me  in  the  same  category  as  your 
beloved  land." 

"  It  shall  be  my  hope  and  dream  to  localise  your  ad- 
miration for  my  country,  mademoiselle,  upon  one  of 
her  devoted  people." 

"  And  it  will  be  a  vain  dream,"  said  the  Princess, 
speaking  more  seriously ;  "  I  am  meant  for  another 
fate." 

"  But  not  of  your  choosing?  " 

"  Does  any  woman  choose  her  own  fate,  monsieur? 
But  enough  of  this.  To  show  you  my  good  will,  I  have 
asked  Father  Vygia,  who  has  more  skill  at  surgery  than 
I  possess,  to  come  and  dress  your  wound." 

"  Mademoiselle !  " 

"  He  will  do  you  good  service." 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  more  healing  in  the  touch  of  that  white 
hand  than  in  all  the  medicines  in  the  world,  mademoi- 
selle." 

The  Princess  laughed,  yet  there  was  nothing  that 
irked  him  in  that  laugh.  The  soldier  had  observed 
women  often  and  closely  and  he  knew  well  that  what  he 
had  been  saying  was  not  distasteful  to  this  woman. 

"  You  can  tell  that  to  Father  Vygia,"  she  said,  "  for 
here  he  is." 

"  Good  morning,  my  son,"  said  a  venerable  priest  of 
the  Greek  Church  as  he  stepped  within  the  room. 
"  My  daughter,  are  you  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  some  slight 
surprise. 

"  I   could  hardly   do   otherwise,"   said  the   Princess, 
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drawing  herself  up,  a  note  of  haughtiness  in  her  voice, 
"  since  my  authority  alone  has  served  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient quiet  until  your  arrival." 

"  Umph !  "  said  the  shrewd  old  ecclesiastic  meaningly, 
"  I  did  not  know  that  the  presence  of  a  charming  young 
woman  was  quieting  to  a  French  soldier.  How  is  that, 
my  son?  " 

"  It  ill  becomes  me  to  contradict  the  Princess,"  an- 
swered the  soldier ;  "  you  see  how  calm  I  am,  venerable 
father." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  priest,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
other's  wrist,  and  feeling  his  pulse ;  "  ha,  a  very  ex- 
cited pulse,  indeed." 

"  Temperamentally  so,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  eagerly. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  either,"  returned  Father 
Vygia,  "  and  this  morning  subject  to  unusual  stimulus. 
Will  her  highness  the  Princess  kindly  withdraw  and 
leave  me  with  my  patient?  " 

"  I  was  but  waiting  for  your  arrival,  good  father, 
to  relinquish  my  charge." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  when  the  good  father  has 
finished  with  me?  "  burst  out  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
impetuously. 

"  I  shall  return  later  in  the  morning  at  which  time 
I  hope  to  find  you  more  composed." 

"  You  will  find  me  in  a  state  of  fever  and  agitation, 
mademoiselle,  if  your  return  should  be  long  delayed," 
he  cried  after  the  vanishing  figure  of  the  Princess. 

"  Now,  my  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  let  us  have  a 
look  at  the  wound.     I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the 
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chateau  last  evening  when  you  came.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  could  have  done  much  more  for  you  than  old 
Stepan  or  the  Princess,  although  they  have  doubtless 
the  best  wills  in  the  world.  Umph,"  he  continued  after 
he  had  unloosened  the  bandages  and  inspected  the 
pierced  shoulder ;  "  not  a  bad  wound,  a  nice  clean  bullet 
hole  right  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left  shoulder; 
just  missed  an  artery  and  by  great  luck  no  bones 
broken.  Your  vigour  and  the  cleanliness  of  your  body 
prove  you  to  be  an  honourable  soldier,  sir." 

"  Father  Vygia,"  returned  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
"  I  have  always  held  it  necessary  that  a  soldier's  life 
to  be  efficient  should  be  sweet  and  clean.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  better  than  my  comrades  but  I  have  had 
no  fancy  for  the  low  amours  of  the  ordinary  wearer 
of  a  uniform." 

"  I  see,"  said  Father  Vygia,  looking  carefully  at  the 
young  man,  and  then,  drawing  a  bolt  at  a  venture  he 
quoted,  "  Noblesse  oblige?  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

"  And  you  are  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice ;  but  your 
ancestors  bore  some  other  name  in  old  France,  I  ven- 
ture," said  the  priest  with  great  discrimination. 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  stared  anxiously  at  the  ec- 
clesiastic. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said  Father  Vygia ;  "  I  have  seen 
many  of  the  nobles  of  old  France  and  I  think  I  can 
recognise  another  when  I  see  one.  Your  secret  is  safe 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Now  for  your  wound  again. 
It  has  been  probed  as  well  as  dressed?  " 

"  Yes,  last  night." 
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"Who  guided  the  probe?" 

"  Mademoiselle." 

"  Ah,  she  is  a  rare  woman." 

"  Rare  indeed,  good  father,  and  I  — " 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest  emphatically,  seeing  at 
once  how  the  land  lay  and  thinking  a  friendly  warning 
would  not  be  amiss,  "  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
Prince  of  wealth  and  station,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
France,  and  to  add  to  these  disabilities,  she  is  promised 
to  another." 

"  Promises,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  are  nothing 
where  love   is   concerned." 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  she  is  in  love  with  you, 
however,  monsieur." 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  the  Hussar  confidently. 

The  priest  laughed  and  busied  himself  with  redress- 
ing the  wound  which  was  indeed  not  serious  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  If  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  not 
been  so  quixotic  in  his  devotion,  if  he  had  had  it  at- 
tended to  at  once,  he  would  not  have  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood  at  the  feet  of  his  adored.  However,  perhaps 
he  was  not  regretful  at  having  done   so. 

"  With  care  in  two  or  three  days  you  can  ride  to  the 
front." 

"  Two  or  three  days ! "  exclaimed  the  soldier. 
"  Make  no  mistake,  if  my  own  feelings  were  consulted 
I  could  stay  here  a  thousand  years  and  be  happy  but 
I  am  a  soldier,  my  regiment,  the  First  Light  Horse  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  is  encamped  on  the  road  to  the 
north   of  here.     We  are  convoying  treasure  and  des- 
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patches  to  the  Emperor  at  Wilna.  They  must  be  seek- 
ing me  now  and  I  must  leave  at  once." 

"  The  Princess  has  given  orders  that  unless  I  au- 
thorise it,  you  are  not  to  leave  the  bed  to-day." 

"  But  you  will  not  order  — " 

"  I  certainly  will." 

"  But   my   regiment?  " 

"  Trusty  messengers  will  be  despatched  to  seek  it  and 
convey  your  will  to  its  commander." 

"  But,  good  father  — " 

"  My  son,  it  is  so  ordered." 

"  Does  the  Princess  rule  everywhere?  " 

"  Have  you  not  found  that  she  does  ?  " 

"  In  truth  I  have,  in  my  heart  at  least,  but  — " 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself  further,"  said  the  old  priest ; 
"  I  will  send  you  something  for  breakfast  and  I  will 
charge  myself  with  the  despatch  of  any  message  to  your 
command  and  perhaps  I  may  let  you  go  to-morrow.  It 
is  useless  to  argue,"  he  continued,  checking  the  young 
officer's  speech,  "  yet  I  know  your  impatience  and  can 
sympathise  with  it.  In  younger  days,  when  I  was  of 
the  world,  I,  too,  was  a  soldier.  Now  what  message 
shall  I  deliver  to  your  command  ?  " 

"  Tell  Major  Beaubien  that  I  am  here  wounded  and 
in  good  hands.  Ask  him  to  break  camp  and  march 
hither.  I  take  it  we  can  get  to  Wilna  from  here  as 
well  and  as  speedily  as  by  the  way  we  were  to  follow." 

"  You  can,  and  perhaps  even  more  quickly  than  the 
other  way,  though  the  by-road  is  more  suited  to  a  de- 
tachment than  to  an  army." 
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"  Good,  and  you  will  send  the  order  at  once  since 
I  needs  must  stay  here?  " 

"  It  shall  be  done  immediately,  and  your  command 
should  be  here  by  nightfall  if  all  goes  well." 

"  And  you  will  ask  the  Princess  to  come  to  me  soon?  " 

"  It  is  not  meet  that  a  Princess  of  Russia  should 
visit  the  bedside  of  an  enemy,  especially  when  the 
enemy  is  a  young  man,  and  in  love  and  —  is  as  gallant 
and  interesting  as  you  appear  to  be,  my  son,"  smiled 
the  old  man  for  whom  the  soldier  had  already  con- 
ceived an  immense  liking. 

"  But  I  have  got  my  wound  in  the  Princess'  service," 
returned  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  smiling  in  turn ;  "  will 
not  that  incline  the  Princess  to  grant  me  this  great 
favour  ?  " 

s'  That  might  make  a  difference,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  we  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  her."  And  with  that  half- 
way assurance  the  baffled  young  light  horseman  had 
perforce  to  be  content. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AN  ARDENT   WOOING 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  passed  through  a  day 
of  varying  emotions.  Waiting  and  longing  during  the 
morning  for  her  arrival  until  he  had  almost  reached 
the  depth  of  despair,  his  eyes  were  at  last  gladdened 
and  his  heart  uplifted  to  the  seventh  heaven  by  a  visit 
from  the  Princess  Idona.  He  had  scarcely  begun  to 
bask  in  the  radiance  of  the  happiness  which  he  drew 
from  that  young  lady  when  she  completely  eclipsed  the 
sun  of  his  affections  by  withdrawal.  She  kept  that 
up  at  intervals  during  the  day.  Whenever  the  young 
Hussar  became  too  bold,  outspoken  and  ardent  in  his 
declarations,  a  convenient  summons  which  he  more  than 
suspected  had  been  prearranged  by  the  lady,  called  her 
from  his  room. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  her 
society  and  the  piquancy  of  the  situation  no  less  than 
the  elusiveness  of  the  young  woman  greatly  increased 
the  attraction  and  in  the  end  the  progress  of  his  love- 
making  almost  contented  him.  Father  Vygia  also  vis- 
ited him  at  intervals  between  the  appearances  of  his 
lady  and  through  him  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  sent  a 
written  order  to  Major  Beaubien,  and  the  lieutenant  in 
command  of  the  battalion  and  bivouac  on  the  Kowno 
Road.     After   he  had   left   the   troop,   the   Lieutenant 

Colonel  had  wandered  aimlessly  for  some  miles  through 
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the  forest  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  he  had  been  so  en- 
grossed and  preoccupied  that  he  had  taken  no  account 
of  the  distance  he  had  travelled  or  of  the  direction  his 
unguided  horse  had  taken.  He  was  not  able  to  give  a 
very  definite  idea  of  the  location  of  the  battalion  but 
the  servant  who  took  the  order  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  retainers  of  Wilkomir  and  he  declared 
to  Father  Vygia  that  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  be  able  to  find  it  eventually. 

On  reflection,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  ordered  his 
major  to  bring  the  whole  command  to  Wilkomir  in  order 
that  he  might  make  its  protection  secure  and  leave  it 
in  charge  of  the  guard  provided  for  by  the  Emperor's 
order.  The  regiment  should  arrive  by  nightfall  if  all 
went  well.  The  Emperor's  order  would  give  him  an 
excuse  for  delay  until  the  next  day;  and  the  day  after 
that,  whatever  happened,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  depart.  His  wound,  which  was  healing  rapidly,  and 
which,  except  for  the  amount  of  blood  which  he 
had  so  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  lose,  was  not  very 
serious  and  would  hardly  keep  him  out  of  the  saddle 
any  longer. 

Toward  evening,  indeed,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  he 
received  permission  to  rise  and  don  his  uniform.  Al- 
though Father  Vygia  advised  against  it,  the  lady,  whose 
imperious  sway  extended  even  over  the  old  priest,  gra- 
ciously granted  his  request.  His  uniform  had  been 
carefully  cleaned  where  it  had  been  blood-stained  and 
the  bullet  holes  in  his  clothes  had  been  darned  by  the 
fair  hands  of  the  Princess  herself,  who  for  all  her  ex- 
alted rank  and  position  was,  as  has  been  observed,  an 
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intensely  practical  and  capable  young  person  —  the 
ideal  wife  for  a  soldier  he  thought  as  he  examined  his 
clothes  and  noted  her  handiwork. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  a  blazing  fire  of  logs 
in  the  huge  stone  fireplace  diffused  a  gentle  warmth 
throughout  the  vast  room.  Although  summer  was  al- 
ready upon  them,  the  nights  were  still  somewhat  cold 
and  there  was  a  threat  of  rain  in  the  air  which  made  the 
heat  of  the  fire  most  agreeable.  The  architecture  of 
the  castle  was  rude  in  the  extreme  yet  the  background 
of  massive  stone  wall,  the  heavy  carved  furniture,  the 
rough  floor  covered  with  fur  robes,  skins  of  the  great 
Russian  Bear,  and  the  high,  dark,  beamed  ceiling  which 
the  candles  lighted  in  soft  obscurity,  made  an  admirable 
setting  for  the  Princess  Idona. 

Prince  Muravieff,  her  father,  was  immensely  wealthy 
in  his  own  right,  to  say  nothing  of  being  the  heir  of 
the  great  estates  of  his  father,  the  old  Prince,  and  he 
had  allowed  his  daughter  to  indulge  her  fancy.  She 
was  clad  in  some  sort  of  tissue  of  silver,  made  after  the 
alluring  fashion  of  the  Empire  —  which  then  as  now  set 
the  standard  in  dress  —  tightly  girdled  beneath  and  over 
the  breast.  Her  magnificent  gown  was  bordered  with 
fur  as  white  as  the  fabric  itself.  Her  arms  and  neck 
were  bare  and  a  circle  of  pearls  not  more  pure  than 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  Princess  encircled  her  neck. 
From  the  centre  of  this  collar  depended  a  single  pearl 
of  great  price,  whose  softness  seemed  to  melt  into  that 
of  the  delicate  bosom  upon  which  it  reposed.  On  her 
head,  twined  in  her  dark  hair  a  band  or  fillet  of  diamonds 
glistened  like  small  stars  set  in  ebony.     And  the  waver- 
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ing  rose  light  of  the  fire  added  rich  and  variable  touches 
of  warmth  and  colour  to  this  lovely,  this  enchanting, 
this  noble  vision. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  told  himself  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  magnificently  beautiful  as  this 
woman  who  stood  before  him  on  a  great  bear  skin  rug 
by  the  side  of  the  fireplace  as  the  red  glow  of  the 
flames  played  over  her  regal  person.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice's  judgment  of 
women  was  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  one  who  was 
nearest,  but  in  this  instance  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  told  the  whole  truth. 

He  had  dined  alone  in  his  room  and  when  he  had  re- 
ceived word  that  the  Princess  would  receive  him,  he 
had  come  down  stairs  on  the  arm  of  Stepan.  He 
stopped  the  instant  he  saw  her  and  his  look  of  spon- 
taneous surprise  was  the  greatest  compliment  the  Prin- 
cess had  ever  received  in  her  life.  Never  before  had 
she  dressed  herself  this  way  for  one  man.  The  dress 
had  been  prepared  for  the  great  court  functions  and  she 
had  worn  it  on  several  occasions  in  Dresden.  She  had 
been  but  one  among  many  there,  and  although  she  easily 
outshone  the  many,  still  in  a  certain  sense  they  de- 
tracted from  her  glory.  Now  he  saw  her  alone,  beau- 
tiful, dressed  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  fashion, 
which  by  the  way,  became  her  tall,  somewhat  slender 
figure  perfectly,  and  with  a  background  whose  very 
simplicity  and  rough,  stern  plainness  seemed  the  better 
to  bring  into  relief  her  every  grace  and  charm. 

No    wonder    the    Lieutenant    Colonel    stopped    and 
stared,  no  wonder  that  the  desire  to  possess  her  for  his 
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own  that  he  had  cherished  since  he  first  met  her  in 
Dresden  became  an  obsession  with  him  then  and  there. 
Unconsciously  he  matched  all  other  women  in  the  world 
with  this  one  and  lightly  threw  the  rest  into  the 
discard.  Thenceforth,  it  was  to  be  the  Princess  Idona 
and  no  other  until  the  end  of  time.  At  last  he  loved 
and  loved  forever. 

In  her  turn,  the  lady  returned  the  stare  of  the  soldier. 
In  his  turn,  he  was  not  unfit  to  be  the  companion 
piece  to  such  a  picture  as  she  presented.  The  regiment 
had  just  started  on  its  campaign  and  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel's  uniform  and  equipment  were  all  brand  new. 
In  fact,  that  was  true  of  even  the  veterans.  Everything 
from  the  red-plumed  busby  on  his  head  to  the  half 
boots  on  Ins  feet  had  been  especially  provided  for  this 
campaign.  The  titular  colonel  of  his  regiment,  the 
First  Hussars  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  herself  and  nothing  that  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  the  war  office  could  supply  under  the  Em- 
peror's personal  direction,  was  lacking  to  the  brilliance 
and  magnificence  of  his  uniform. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  wore  varnished  half 
boots.  His  well  turned  legs  were  encased  in  tight-fit- 
ting riding  trousers  of  spotless  white.  His  green  shell 
jacket  or  tunic  was  brightly  frogged  with  gold.  His 
sword,  curved  like  a  Mameluke's  scimiter,  reposed  in 
a  scabbard  of  polished  silver.  Its  hilt,  a  whim  of  his 
own,  was  studded  with  diamonds.  His  bright  scarlet 
dolman,  caught  across  his  breast  with  a  strap  of  spot- 
less white  leather  and  a  gold  buckle,  was  bordered 
with  fur  as  white   as  that  upon  the  Princess'   gown. 
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His  sword  belt  was  chased  with  gold,  and  jewels,  another 
whim  of  his,  sparkled  in  its  buckle. 

Ordinarily  in  his  right  hand  he  would  have  carried  his 
shako,  or  busby,  of  black  glossy  fur  with  its  scarlet 
plume  or  pompon,  and  its  trappings  of  gold  cord,  while 
his  left  hand  would  have  rested  on  his  sword  hilt,  but 
that  left  hand,  was,  in  a  measure,  out  of  commission,  and 
old  Stepan,  who  made  an  admirable  foil,  carried  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel's  headgear.  His  right  hand,  how- 
ever, rested  against  his  sword  belt  in  the  proper  and 
approved  fashion.  When  he  wore  his  shako  he  had  per- 
haps a  more  military  air,  but  rising  above  that  mass  of 
colour,  his  bright  face,  paler  than  usual  on  account  of 
his  wound  but  with  a  touch  of  colour  in  his  cheeks 
brought  there  by  her  presence,  his  blue  eyes,  his  fair, 
closely  curling  hair  and  that  little  upturned  moustache 
perhaps  looked  more  attractive  than  when  he  was 
crowned  by  his  war  gear.  He  was  all  colour,  red, 
green,  scarlet,  gold,  silver ;  she  was  all  white,  dead  white. 
The  ordinary  relations  were  thus  reversed,  the  male  of 
the  sex  was  the  gayer  of  the  two. 

The  Princess,  therefore,  gazed  at  him  with  deep  in- 
terest and  a  like  admiration.  Neither  broke  the  silence 
for  a  little  space.  Each  found  the  other  strangely  fas- 
cinating if  the  truth  were  to  be  told.  The  Lieutenant 
Colonel  raised  his  right  hand  to  his  head  as  a  soldier 
salutes  his  emperor,  and  disengaging  himself  from  old 
Stepan,  who,  on  a  sign  from  his  mistress,  withdrew,  he 
advanced  slowly  toward  her  across  the  long  room. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  after  a  most  profound  bow 
before  her,  "  you  should  have  prepared  me  for  this." 
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"For  what,  monsieur?" 

"For   the    sight   of   you." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  me  several  times  in  Dresden,  and 
yesterday  and  to-day  — " 

"  I  never  saw  you  like  this,"  returned  the  Hussar, 
"  and  in  my  weakened  state,  I  can  scarcely  sustain  the 
shock." 

"  Shock,  monsieur !  " 

"  Yes,  Princess,  I  who  Jiave  confronted  the  eagle 
glance  of  the  Emperor  without  blenching,  I  who  have 
looked  into  the  red  mouths  of  the  smoking  cannon,  I 
who  have  faced  the  gleam  of  the  bayonet  and  the  flash 
of  the  sword,  I  am  not  equal  to  this,  I  protest." 

He  lifted  his  hand  to  his  face  and  shaded  his  eyes 
as  if  gazing  at  the  sun.  Although  the  words  were  ex- 
treme, yet  there  was  something  in  the  way  in  which  they 
were  uttered  that  carried  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the 
lady.     Could  it  be  that  she  welcomed  that  conviction? 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said,  understanding  quite 
well  but  desiring  to  hear  more. 

"  You  are  too  beautiful.  It  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  mortals,  beauty  like  yours.     It  fills  me  with  despair." 

"  That  is  a  sad  effect  to  be  produced  by  what  you 
say,  if  it  be  as  you  say  and  I  cannot  understand  why," 
continued  the  Princess  softly. 

"  It  makes  me  despair,  Princess,  because  no  man  can 
merit  it.  I  see  no  way  on  earth  to  be  worthy  of  it, 
even  if  I  were — " 

"  Marshal  of  France?  "  smiled  the  lady. 

"  The  Emperor  himself,  mademoiselle ;  and  therefore 
while  I  drink  it  in,  while  it  gives  me  life,  while  it  plunges 
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me  into  an  abyss  of  unfathomable  happiness  and  joy 
to  look  upon  it,  nevertheless  it  breaks  my  heart." 

"  The  gentlemen  of  France,"  said  the  Princess,  laugh- 
ing, "  are  delightful  in  their  extravagances." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  always  general  in  her  compliments," 
said  the  Hussar  reproachfully ;  "  if  she  would  only  be 
particular." 

"  Monsieur  is  particular  enough  for  both  of  us  and 
how  can  I  believe  him?  " 

"  Believe  me,"  cried  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  earnestly. 
"  Mademoiselle,  I  swear  to  it." 

"  And  by  what  do  you  swear  ?  " 

"  By  everything  that  I  hold  sacred,  by  the  memory 
of  my  mother,  by  my  belief  in  God  — " 

"  Does  any  one  believe  in  God  in  France,  nowadays, 
monsieur  — " 

"  Some  of  the  old  — "  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  checked 
himself,  "  some  of  us  still  acknowledge  Him,  Princess," 
he  said  quietly,  "  and  by  my  belief  in  Him,  by  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Emperor,  by  — "  he  hesitated. 

"By  what?" 

"  By  France  itself,"  he  continued  with  deep  feeling. 
"  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  you.  There  is  no 
other  woman  in  the  world.  I  love  you,  I  am  dying 
with  despair." 

"  And  should  not  one  who  loves  France  as  you  do, 
find  among  her  daughters  — " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
"  beauty  is  of  no  country,  charm  is  of  all  lands.  If 
I  won  you,  you  would  be  mine  and  as  I  am  for  France 
so,  too,  would  you  be." 
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"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Princess  gravely,  and  the  Light 
Horseman  did  not  fail  to  note,  that  her  colour  was 
higher,  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom  more  rapid  and 
there  was  a  little  tremor  in  that  voice  usually  so  steady 
and  calm.     "  Monsieur,  Father  Vygia  — " 

"Why  speak  of  priests  when  we  are  together?  Let 
us  talk  of  nothing  but  you." 

But  the  Princess  shook  her  head. 

"  Father  Vygia  has  told  you  that  I  am  betrothed  to 
another,"  she  insisted. 

"But  you  are  not  married  to  him,  Princess?" 

"  Not  yet." 

"  If  you  were  betrothed  to  every  noble  in  Russia  it 
would  matter  nothing  to  me  so  long  as  you  are  free  to 
be  wooed." 

"  But  I  am  not  free  to  be  wooed,  being  betrothed." 

"  Well  then,  so  long  as  I  am  free  to  woo." 

"And  are  there  no  fetters  to  your  freedom?" 

"  None." 

"  Not  another  woman  ?  " 

"  None." 

"  Think  again." 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  you." 

"  But  answer  me." 

"  None,  I  swear  to  you  on  my  word  of  honour  as  a 
soldier." 

"  And  you  have  never  loved  ?  " 

"  What  the  world  calls  love  a  million  times,  but  never 
what  I  call  love  until  I  saw  you." 

"  And  you  tell  me  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
promised  to  some  one  else?  " 
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"  Mademoiselle,  if  you  were  promised  to  every  Prince 
in  Russia,  I  tell  you,  it  would  matter  nothing  to  me." 

"  But  I  am  not  promised  to  any  Prince  in  Russia,  or 
to  any  Russian,  in  fact." 

"  Well,  be  he  Pole  or  Lithuanian  or  — " 

"  Neither  to  a  Pole  nor  to  a  Lithuanian." 

"To  whom  then?" 

"  To  one  of  your  own  people." 

"  Give  me  his  name,"  cried  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
"  let  me  know  who  it  is  and  I  will  hunt  him  throughout 
the  entire  army  and  when  I  have  found  him  the  fortunes 
of  war  shall  decide  whether  he  or  I  — " 

"  You  cannot  do  that,  because — " 

"  Mademoiselle,  do  you  love  this  man  to  whom  you 
have  been  betrothed?  " 

"  I  — "  For  the  first  time  the  Princess  faltered. 
"  How  dare  you  question  me,  monsieur,"  she  broke 
out  imperiously ;  "  I  know  of  no  right  — " 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,"  pleaded  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel ;  "  I  fight  for  a  woman's  heart  and 
know  no  rules  nor  am  I  bound  by  any  restrictions  in  my 
effort  to  win  it.  Do  you  love  this  man  ?  "  he  asked 
with  a  firmness  that  more  than  equalled  her  own. 

"  Monsieur,  I  cannot  tell,"  she  said  at  last,  her 
glance  falling,  her  eyes  avoiding  his  own  for  the  first 
time. 

"  That  answer  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  do  not,"  he 
commented  joyously.  "  A  woman  like  you  made  to  love 
and  be  loved  —  Mon  Dieu,  could  I  but  awaken  in  those 
slumbering  eyes  of  yours  passion  like  that  which  shines 
in  my  own,  if  in  that  cold  heart  I  could  start  the  fire 
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that  burns  in  my  breast,  you  would  know  whether  you 
loved  or  not." 

"  But  I  respect,  I  admire,  I  esteem  — " 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  snapped  his  fingers  whereat 
the  Princess  drew  back. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  seem  disrespectful  or  ungracious, 
mademoiselle;  one  respects,  admires,  a  friend,  a  rela- 
tive, but  a  lover  never.  Ah,  if  you  could  but  feel ! " 
The  Light  Horseman  stepped  closer  to  the  Princess  and 
seized  her  hand  with  a  grasp  which  hurt  her  but  she 
made  no  effort  to  draw  away. 

"  Monsieur,"  she   said   faintly,   "  what  would  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  everything,  mademoiselle,  but  I  shall  do 
nothing  but  this  — " 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  passion- 
ately;  his  touch  on  that  cool  hand  almost  scorched  it. 

"  Credit  me  with  sincerity  at  least,"  he  faltered  as 
he  released  her  and  his  hand  sought  the  table.  He 
leaned  upon  it,  his  face  very  white.  "  I  regret  to  con- 
fess it,"  he  said,  "  but  I  —  my  weakness  — " 

"  Sit  down,  monsieur,  sit  down,"  cried  the  Princess, 
quickly  moving  closer  to  him.  She  even  took  him  by 
the  shoulders  and  gently  compelled  him  to  seat  him- 
self in  a  great  chair. 

She  herself  remained  standing  perhaps  with  some 
faint  thought  that  she  could  thus  look  down  upon  him 
and  in  that  way  assert  once  more  a  mastery  which  she 
had  felt  herself  gradually  losing. 

"  It  would  be  magnificent,"  she  said  softly,  "  to  ex- 
perience what  you  say  you  feel  — " 

"  What  I  say  I  feel!  "  he  quoted.     "  Princess,  look  at 
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me,  do  you  not  see  the  truth?"  continued  the  young 
officer,  staring  at  her,  and  as  if  attracted  by  a  magnet 
the  eyes  of  the  Princess  sought  his  own  and  her  search- 
ing look  plunged  through  the  fierce,  passionate  blue  of 
his  glance  as  if  to  discover  through  those  windows  of 
the  soul  its  inmost  secret. 

Their  eyes  clashed  like  two  swords  for  a  moment 
and  this  time  the  glance  of  the  Princess  fell. 

"  You  do  me  great  honour,  monsieur,"  she  said 
simply,  at  last  convinced. 

"  It  is  myself  that  I  honour,"  he  replied,  "  love  like 
mine  ennobles,  it  would  make  a  king  out  of  the  veriest 
clod.  Had  I  nothing  behind  me  but  what  I  have  won 
with  my  sword  my  love  would  lift  me  almost  to  your  level, 
or  as  near  to  it  as  mere  man  could  be  raised." 

"  And,  are  the  Maurices  of  an  ancient  family  in 
France  ?  " 

"  Of  the  most  ancient,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  do  not  recall  that  name  among  the  nobility  of 
that  land." 

"  Princess,"  said  the  Hussar  gravely,  "  a  man  fights 
under  any  name,  he  loves  under  but  one.  If  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  win  your  heart  I  would  tell 
you  — " 

"  Tell  me  nothing,  monsieur,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I 
repeat,  I  am  formally  betrothed  to  a  gentleman  of 
France  — " 

"  But  against  your  will !  " 

"  With  my  own  consent  and  with  the  approval,  in- 
deed or  at  the  urgency  of  my  father  and  grandfather. 
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My  troth  is  plighted,  my  word  is  pledged,  I  must  keep 
it." 

"  And  who  is  this  gentleman  of  France  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  —  but  no,  I  can  not  tell  you." 

"Can   not?" 

"  Will  not,  if  that  please  you  better." 

"At  least  tell  me  where  your  word  was  given.  W^ 
it   in   Dresden? " 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  by  any  chance  been  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  your  native  land." 

"Where  then?" 

"  Here  at  Wilkomir,  if  you  must  know." 

"  But  it  is  impossible  that  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the 
Grand  Army  should  have  stopped  at  Wilkomir  —  it  is 
out  of  the  way  —  it  is  —  Was  it  one  of  Marshal  Ney's 
corps?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Princess,  not  averse  to  continuing 
playing  with  the  emotions  of  this  ardent  lover,  a  thought 
too  confident  and  assured  for  her  taste  possibly,  "  the 
man  to  whom  I  am  plighted  is  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
Guard." 

"  I  know  every  officer  of  rank  in  the  Imperial  Guard 
or  at  least  I  can  find  out  their  names.  I  shall  go  to 
them  one  by  one  until — " 

"  The  Imperial  Guard  of  Russia,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  exclaimed  the  light  horseman,  "  a 
Frenchman  in  arms  against  France,  against  Poland?  " 

The  Princess  bowed. 

"  And  who  is  he,  what  is  his  name  ?  " 
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The  Princess  shook  her  head. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name." 

"  Are  you  afraid  for  him,  mademoiselle?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  Princess  softly ;  "  he 
is  a  noble  of  old  France,  of  a  family  which  would  never 
acknowledge  Napoleon." 

"  There  are  some,"  returned  the  Light  Horseman, 
"  and  one  at  least,  I  know.  But  France  has  never 
been  greater  than  under  the  Emperor.  You  have  seen 
the  Emperor,  you  know — " 

"  I  know  his  fascination  — " 

"  Mademoiselle !  " 

"  Have  no  fear,  monsieur,  not  the  fascination  of  which 
you  think.     I  am  a  Pole  and  for  Poland  — " 

"  I  understand,"  interrupted  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

"  The  Emperor  is  nothing  to  me  personally  except 
the  possible  deliverer  of  my  people,  the  restorer  of  our 
destroyed  liberties,  who  can  establish  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland." 

"  I  hope  and  believe  it  may  be  so,  mademoiselle,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  or  of  any- 
thing else  is  to  me  second  to  the  establishment  of  my 
position  in  your  heart." 

"  But  I  have  not  said  that  you  had  any  position  there, 
monsieur." 

"  Nor  do  I  yet  claim  to  have  such  a  position,  but  I 
shall  make  it  and  first  I  must  — "  he  hesitated. 

"What?" 

"  Eliminate  my  rival." 

"  That  may  prove  a  harder  task  than  you  antici- 
pate, Colonel  Maurice." 
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"  No  task  which  presents  a  possibility  of  winning 
you  is  too  hard  for  a  soldier  of  France.  The  fortunes 
of  war  will  bring  me  in  contact  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  guard.  That  is  certain.  When  we  have 
taken  it,  I  will  go  over  them  rank  by  rank  until  I  find 
the  man  — " 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  I  shall  call  him  out  and  kill  him,"  was  the 
composed  and  assured  answer  of  the  determined  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 

The  Princess  smiled  slightly. 

"  Think  you  I  cannot  do  it  ?  "  he  asked,  seeing  the 
doubt. 

"  I   am  sure  that  you  cannot." 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  will  search  for  him  if  I  have  to  go 
through  the'  entire  army  of  Russia.  A  thought  strikes 
me,"  he  continued,  "would  you  save  his  life?" 

"  Certainly,  if  it  were  endangered." 

"  Because  you  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  have  him  killed  because  he  is  so  blind 
as  to  love  me,"  she  replied  evasively. 

"  Then  give  me  authority  to  say  to  him  that  you  have 
broken  your  plighted  troth  and  when  I  find  him  he  shall 
go  free,"  was  the  magnificently  assured  answer  of  the 
Hussar. 

"  He  might  care  to  fight  his  own  battles,"  said  the 
Princess  gravely. 

"  And  you  will  not  marry  him  ?  " 

"  In  any  case  I  will  not  marry  him  until  the  war  is 
over." 

"And  I  may  hope?" 
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"  I  am  not  a  dispenser  of  hope,  monsieur,"  was  the 
smiling,  somewhat  equivocal  answer. 

«  Mademoiselle,  Princess,"  cried  the  delighted  officer, 
"  you  make  me  very  happy." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    BATTUE    ON    THE    STAIR 

On  the  whole,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  was  rather 

more  than  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  his  latest  and 

most  desperate  love  affair.     To  one  of  his  enthusiastic 

temperament    the    fact    that    the    Princess    Idona    was 

plighted  to  another  did  not  induce  a  great  amount  of 

concern ;  indeed,  had  she  even  been  married  the  fact  that 

her  husband  was  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 

and  that  by  the  rules  of  war  it  was  his  duty  to  kill 

him  as  such,  if  possible,  without  regard  to  any  personal 

feelings,   would   have   ameliorated   even   that   condition. 

In  spite  of  his  humility  before  the  Princess,  which  was 

by  no  means  feigned,  the  natural  assurance  of  the  Light 

Horseman  made  him  confident  of  success.     Indeed,  he 

had  never  failed  in  anything  that  he  had  attempted  as 

yet.     His   star  in   its   smaller   orbit   shone   as  brightly 

as  that  of  the  Emperor  in  its  greater  circle ;  the  one 

was  confident  of  the  conquest  of  Russia,  the  other  was 

confident  of  the  conquest  of  this  Russian. 

Father  Vygia  came  for  a  final  visit  after  the  faithful 

Stepan  had  assisted  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  prepare 

for  bed  and  examined  and  redressed  the  wound.     It  was 

doing   famously.     There   was   no   evidence   of   infection 

and  it  bade  fair  to  heal  rapidly  and  save  for  the  care 

with  which  he  must  necessarily  carry  himself,  and  the 

resulting  inconvenience,  the  young  soldier  did  not  give 

it  a  thought. 

83 
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The  only  cloud  upon  his  happiness  was  his  impending 
departure  on  the  morrow.  Although  he  was  a  devoted 
lover,  he  was  also  a  thorough  soldier  and  he  knew 
exactly  how  far  and  how  long  he  would  be  warranted 
in  delaying  his  departure  by  his  wound.  The  regiment 
would  certainly  reach  the  chateau  in  the  morning,  in- 
deed the  troops  should  have  reached  it  that  night  had 
they  hurried,  and  he  would  be  left  without  further  ex- 
cuse to  stay  with  his  lady.  Well,  the  campaign  would  be 
soon  over,  the  Emperor's  tremendous  battle  strokes  were 
invariably  delivered  quickly,  the  Russians  would  soon 
be  brought  to  bay  and  annihilated,  and  before  the 
summer  was  ended  he  would  be  back  again  at  Wilkomir, 
and  then  — 

He  had  ascertained  that  the  Princess'  room  was  in 
the  same  corridor  as  his  own,  indeed  that  it  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  flight  of  stairs  a  short  distance 
away  from  his  door,  and  before  he  said  his  prayers  — 
he  was  one  of  the  few  soldiers  of  the  French  army 
who  said  prayers,  by  the  way.  Perhaps  if  more  of 
them  had  followed  that  estimable  Russian  custom,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  that  army  —  he  wafted  a 
kiss  in  her  direction,  registered  his  vows  anew  and  like 
a  good  soldier  went  right  to  sleep. 

Princess  Idona  was  more  wakeful.  Under  her  rather 
cold  exterior  she  concealed  a  passionate  heart  which 
on  occasion  could  beat  with  all  the  intensity  of  feeling 
popularly  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  those  sis- 
ters of  hers  of  warmer  climes.  It  had  been  with  great 
difficulty  that  she  had  commanded  herself  before  such 
swift,  tempestuous  wooing  as  she  had  been  subjected  to 
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that  night.  As  she  said,  she  had  been  plighted  to  a 
Frenchman  of  noble  birth  and  ancient  lineage  and  ex- 
alted station,  an  emigre,  who  had  taken  service  with 
the  Russians  influenced  by  bitter  hatred  of  the  usurp- 
ing Emperor.  But  she  made  no  pretence  at  loving 
him.  Indeed,  after  that  interview  with  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  she  began  to  understand  what  love  was,  and 
she  found  it  an  experience  as  delightful  as  it  was  novel. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  family  fortunes,  her  be- 
trothed had  been  able  to  save  enough  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  considerable  means,  a  sufficient  income 
at  least  fairly  to  support  his  rank  and  station.  She 
had  met  this  gentleman  on  occasions  and  had  liked  him. 
There  had  been  no  one  else  by  whom  her  affections 
had  been  engaged  and  when  he  had  made  formal  pro- 
posal for  her  hand  she  had  made  no  great  objection. 
Indeed  a  refusal  would  have  been  fruitless  and  unavail- 
ing when  her  father  and  grandfather  had  once  accepted 
this  gentleman  as  her  promised  husband.  Nor  had  she 
made  any  objection  to  the  formal  betrothal  which  had 
taken  place  in  due  course.  Indeed,  the  marriage  was 
not  at  all  disadvantageous,  for  should  Napoleon  ever 
be  disposed  of,  the  throne  of  France  and  her  kings  re- 
stored, as  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  who  had  sought  her 
hand,  she  would  share  in  her  husband's  glory  and  his 
position  would  be  a  great  one,  indeed.  He  was  a  gal- 
lant gentleman,  too,  and  if  she  had  only  loved  him, 
all  would  have  been  well. 

She  had  remained  fairly  contented  in  the  situation, 
faute  de  mieux,  until  the  advent  of  the  young  Hussar. 
It  has  been  seen  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
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sight  and  how  with  the  reckless,  impetuous  gallantry 
of  his  race,  he  had  made  no  concealment  whatever  of 
his  affections.  He  had  seen  her  but  a  few  times,  yet 
on  each  time  he  had  wooed  her  and  had  persisted  in  his 
suit  with  bold  disregard  for  conventionality  or  anything 
else.  He  had  saved  her  life  and  honour  in  the  woods 
of  Wilkomir  two  days  before.  He  had  actually  almost 
bled  to  death  because  he  thought  nothing  of  his  wound 
when  he  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  her.  He  had 
risen  from  a  bed  of  pain,  and  she  was  woman  enough 
to  magnify  that  pain,  simply  to  talk  to  her.  He  had 
scarcely  said  a  single  word  in  her  presence  that  was 
not  a  direct  declaration  of  his  passion  coupled  with  a' 
determination  to  win  her. 

It  was  highly  unusual  and  unconventional  and  had 
been  altogether  charming.  The  Princess  was  vexed  at 
herself  because  she  had  been  so  profoundly  influenced 
by  this  man.  A  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proud- 
est houses  of  Russia  and  of  a  family  equally  ancient 
and  exalted  in  Poland,  she  asked  herself  how  she  could 
ever  condescend  even  jto  consider  a  nameless  young 
Frenchman  —  who  appeared  to  have  made  his  position 
by  force  of  arms  alone  —  not  merely  as  a  lover  but  as 
a  husband.  And  that  she  did  so  consider  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maurice  was  evidence  to  her  how  deep  and  sin- 
cere an  emotion  he  had  awakened  in  her  heart. 

He  had  kissed  her  hand  with  passionate  abandonment. 
She  saw  herself  in  Ms  arms  and  imagined  that  kiss  upon 
her  lips.  A  wave  of  colour  flooded  her  face,  her  heart 
rose  until  it  almost  choked  her.  While  he  lay  at  her 
feet   and   afterward  when   she  had   succoured  him,   his 
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head  had  rested  upon  her  bosom,  over  her  heart.  How 
that  heart  beat  and  throbbed  now!  She  could  not  get 
the  picture  out  of  her  mind.  She  lay  awake  for  long 
hours,  while  her  protesting  lover  was  sound  asleep, 
thinking  about  these  things  and  other  things.  She  re- 
membered the  intoxication  that  had  stolen  over  her 
when  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  they  had  danced 
the  Varsovianna,  the  old  Polish  dance  of  her  forebears 
at  Prince  Poniatowski's  ball  at  Dresden. 

What  was  there  in  the  blue  eyes,  the  bright  hair,  the 
smiling  ruddy  face,  of  this  debonair,  youthful  soldier 
of  fortune,  this  modern  knight-errant,  that  so  stirred 
her  to  the  depths  of  her  being?  How  long  could  the 
iceberg  remain  intact  if  moved  next  to  a  volcano? 
What  sudden  fires  were  those  that  suffused  her  cheeks 
with  colour  and  caused  her  breath  to  come  quicker? 
How  far  away  was  that  betrothed  in  the  Russian  army, 
how  different  was  her  feeling  toward  him! 

The  time  flew  by  unheeded  for  the  Princess,  being 
filled  with  these  and  similar  reflections,  until  by  and  by 
she  sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  a  slumber  from  which 
there  came  a  rude  awakening. 

The  night  was  very  still,  the  only  sound  was  that 
caused  by  the  gentle  breeze  sweeping  the  tops  of  the 
lofty  pines.  It  was  very  dark  under  the  trees.  In 
the  open  ground  around  the  chateau  the  faint  light 
from  the  stars  would  have  disclosed,  had  there  been  a 
watcher,  a  number  of  dark  figures,  breaking  through 
the  forest  glades  without  a  sound  and  approaching  the 
low  wall.  The  great  gate  was  barred;  he  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  it  was  sound  asleep.     They  found  the 
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sentry  at  his  post  the  next  morning  with  his  throat 
cut. 

Disdaining  the  gate,  the  crowding  figures  in  the  star- 
light, which  was  reflected  here  and  there  upon  points 
of  steel,  noiselessly  surmounted  the  walls,  filled  the  great 
courtyard,  clambered  up  the  steps  of  the  terrace  and 
assembled  before  the  great  door  and  the  long  windows 
on  either  side.  They  tried  the  door  gently  —  it  was 
locked. 

They  had  expected  that,  for  they  had  brought  with 
them  and  put  it  over  the  wall  with  some  difficulty,  a 
tree  trunk  from  the  forest.  A  score  of  them  seized  it 
and  drew  back,  others  clustered  around  the  long  win- 
dows on  either  side.  There  were  perhaps  one  hundred 
of  them  on  the  terrace  by  this  time.  There  was  a 
whispered  consultation  between  the  several  groups  and 
finally  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  self-constituted 
or  otherwise,  gave  the  signal  in  German. 

The  next  moment  the  log  was  hurled  against  the 
great  door.  The  windows  were  shuttered  and  barred 
and  the  men  began  to  beat  upon  them  with  butts  of 
guns.  On  the  instant  the  quiet  house  was  filled  with 
crashing  sound.  Neither  the  windows  nor  the  door 
gave  way  at  once,  but  the  attack  was  repeated  upon 
them.  They  were  strained,  however,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  continuance  of  the  terrific  assault  would  soon 
break  them  in.  The  men  outside  broke  into  polyglot 
yells  and  cheers.  The  thundering  of  the  timbers  and 
the  guns  against  the  crashing  wood  was  succeeded  by 
shouts  and  cries  of  women  within. 

The  battering  sound  was  so  tremendous  that  it  pene- 
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trated  to  every  part  of  the  chateau  and  every  inmate 
was  aroused  on  the  instant.  Although  his  sleep  had 
been  the  soundest,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  was  the 
first  to  awaken  and  like  a  practiced  soldier,  he  had 
awakened  with  all  his  faculties  at  his  command.  Vas- 
sily,  the  servant,  slept  in  the  room  with  him.  The 
Lieutenant  Colonel  sprang  to  his  feet,  caught  the  trem- 
bling man  by  the  arm. 

"  Lights,"  he  said,  "  quick,  for  your  life!  " 
The  coals  were  still  aglow  in  the  fireplace.  The 
man  seized  a  candle  and  lighted  it.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  the  soldier  had  dragged  on  his  trousers 
with  his  free  hand  and  the  trembling  fingers  of  the 
servant  assisted  him  with  his  boots  and  sword.  He 
flung  over  his  shirt,  his  fur-trimmed  dolman,  drew  his 
sword,  thrust  both  his  heavy  horse-pistols  into  his  belt. 
Then  he  darted  out  of  the  room. 

The  noise  was  tremendous.  It  was  plain  that  who- 
ever was  without  was  assaulting  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  Lieutenant  Colonel  ran  down  the  corridor  toward 
the  head  of  the  steps.  Instinctively  he  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  Princess.  As 
he  did  so,  with  a  final  tremendous  crash,  the  great 
iron-studded  hall  door  gave  way.  Wrenched  from 
its  hinges  and  badly  shattered,  it  fell  inward,  and 
over  it  poured  a  yelling,  howling,  shouting  multitude. 
Torches  were  kindled  and  the  hall  was  soon  filled  with 
light.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  servants  were  caught 
and  dragged  into  the  midst  of  the  ravenous  mob.  The 
men  fought  stoutly  and  inflicted  some  damage  but  they 
were  too  few  in  numbers  to  do  much.     They  were  soon 
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struck  down.  The  women  were  seized  roughly  and 
held  prisoners  for  the  moment.  The  whole  lower  floor 
was  instantly  in  possession  of  the  assailants  who  ran 
recklessly  through  all  the  rooms  that  opened  off  the 
great  hall,  seeking  for  booty  and  plunder. 

As  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  sword  in  hand,  the  door  to  the  left  opened.  He 
glanced  aside  to  meet  the  Princess.  She  had  thrust 
her  feet  into  slippers  and  had  thrown  about  her  shoul- 
ders over  her  night  robe  a  long  fur-trimmed  cloak. 
Her  hair,  dressed  for  the  night,  hung  in  long  braids, 
one  in  front,  the  other  behind  her  shoulders.  She  held 
a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  clasped 
the  cloak  across  her  bosom. 

"  What  has  happened?  " 

"  Deserters  from  the  army  have  entered  the  chateau, 
they  have  killed  the  servants  and  seized  the  women. 
But  fear  nothing,  I  will  protect  you." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  One  question.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  this  floor 
except  by  these  stairs?  " 

"  None." 

"  Very  good,  I  will  keep  them  from  getting  to  you 
long  enough  for  you  — " 

"  Long  enough  for  what?  " 

"For  you  to  die." 

"  You  mean  — " 

"  You  must  not  fall  into  their  hands.  I  distinguish 
their  uniforms,  Dutch,  Spanish,  German,  Italian  and, 
God  forgive  them,  Frenchmen,  scum  of  the  army." 

"  But  I  am  a  Princess." 
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"  To  them  you  would  only  be  a  helpless  woman. 
You  must  not  fall  alive  into  their  hands." 

"  I  shall  not." 

"  Have  you   a  weapon  ?  " 

"  This  was  my  father's  room,"  answered  the  Princess 
quickly,  "  on  the  bureau  is  a  case  of  pistols." 

"  Are  they  loaded,  charged,  ready  ?  " 

"  They  are  always  ready." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  use  them?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Reserve  one  for  yourself  and  give  me  the  other." 

The  Princess  stepped  back  and  in  a  moment  returned 
with  a  handsomely  polished,  silver  mounted  wooden  box 
which  she  opened  and  presented  to  the  soldier.  He 
looked  at  the  pistols  carefully  and  handed  one  back 
to  her. 

"  Now  return  to  your  room,  lock  and  bolt  the  door. 
When  I  am  silent,  you  will  know  that  as  I  would  have 
lived  for  you  I  have  died  for  you." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Princess,  coming  closer  to  him, 
"  I  know.     Come  within   and  — " 

"  They  must  be  checked  here.  Meanwhile,  as  I  am 
about  to  die  — " 

His  eyes  finished  the  sentence. 

Moved  by  an  ungovernable  impulse  the  Princess  ad- 
vanced to  his  side  and  swayed  closer  to  him.  His  left 
arm  was  more  or  less  helpless.  For  a  moment,  he 
forgot  the  necessity  of  watching  the  stairs.  He  turned 
and  with  his  right  arm  swept  the  soft,  unresisting  form 
to  his  breast.  His  lips  sought  hers  and  she  did  not 
turn  away   or  draw  back   from   them.     It   was   as  the 
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salute  of  the  gladiator,  about  to  die,  to  Caesar.  How 
he  could  have  torn  himself  away  from  the  enchanting 
contact  he  could  not  have  told,  had  not  a  harsh  voice 
broken  on  his  ear. 

"  Gott  in  Himmel !  Billing  and  cooing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death !  " 

To  release  the  Princess  and  whirl  about  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Before  the  voice  was  silent,  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  was  in  position  again.  A  heavily 
bearded  Prussian  was  coming  up  the  stairs,  laughing 
viciously.  He  had  a  torch  in  his  left  hand  and  held  a 
musket  in  his  right. 

"  In  the  presence  of  death !  "  cried  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  "  You  speak  rightly.  You  have  seen  that 
which  it  is  not  permitted  you  to  look  upon." 

His  pistol  was  out  and  before  he  had  finished  the 
sentence,  two  shots  rang  through  the  hall,  the  first 
that  had  been  fired.  The  Prussian,  awkwardly  present- 
ing his  gun,  had  missed  and  the  bullet  whistled  harm- 
lessly between  the  man  and  the  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  He  had  no  second  chance  for  on  the  instant 
he  tumbled  backward  and  rolled  down  the  steps  with  a 
pistol  bullet  in  his  brain. 

"  How  could  I  allow  a  witness  to  that  kiss  to  live, 
mademoiselle?"   said  the  Lieutenant   Colonel   coolly. 

In  the  look  of  gratitude  and  admiration  which  the 
princess  shot  at  him,  the  soldier  received  his  full  re- 
ward. 

"  You  must  lock  yourself  within  your  room,"  he 
added  quickly ;  "  they  will  be  upon  me  in  a  moment." 
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"  No,"  said  the  Princess  firmly,  "  I  cannot,  will  not 
close  the  door." 

"  At  least  stand  back  out  of  danger  and  watch  me. 
Your  presence  will  be  an  inspiration  to  me  and  when 
I  fall  there  will  be  time  — " 

The  Princess  nodded. 

"  May  God  protect  you,"  she  whispered. 

There  was  time  for  no  more.  The  two  shots  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  few  moments  of  paralysed  silence. 
The  men  ransacking  the  various  rooms  ran  back  to  the 
hall  and  assembled  there  in  groups  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase.  It  so  happened  that  he  who  had 
been  shot  had  been  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  the 
chief  villain  of  the  motley  band  of  desperate  stragglers 
which  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  They 
were  without  leadership  for  a  moment  but  there  were 
bold  spirits  among  them  and  two  or  three  stepped  from 
the  crowd  and  advanced  toward  the  stair. 

They  gazed  up  the  long  incline.  At  the  top  they 
saw  a  slender  figure  all  in  white.  The  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel had  thrown  aside  his  dolman ;  it  inconvenienced 
him.  He  had  shifted  his  sword  to  his  left  hand,  the 
point  was  resting  on  the  ground  and  his  hand  could 
hold  the  hilt  without  bringing  any  great  strain  upon 
his  wound.  The  light  from  the  torches  below  was  re- 
flected from  the  bright  blade.  They  could  not  see  the 
right  hand  of  the  soldier  which  held  a  second  heavy 
horse-pistol,  nor  that  he  had  laid  the  one  just  dis- 
charged on  the  stone  railing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
convenient  to  his  hand. 
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"Who  are  you?"  growled  out  the  boldest  of  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  of  the  First  Light 
Cavalry,  Hussars  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  soldier  of 
France  and  at  your  service,  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  softly,  the  very  gentleness  of 
the  reply  masking  the  irony  it  contained. 

"  We  are  not  fighting  soldiers  of  France,"  roared 
one. 

"  Come  down,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  and  you  shall  have 
your  share  of  the  plunder,"  urged  another. 

"  Join  us,  and  the  pick  of  the  women  shall  be  yours," 
cried  another. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  associate  with  deserters,  with 
thieves,  with  violators  of  women,  you  dogs,"  answered 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  smoothly,  growing  quieter  in 
the  certainty  of  action  as  was  his  wont. 

Instantly  the  hall  below  was  filled  with  shouts  and 
angry  cries.  Moved  by  a  common  impulse  the  mob 
surged  toward  the  stairs  and  those  in  front  were  forced 
up  part  of  the  way.  Any  further  words  of  the  soldier 
were  lost  in  the  tumult.  Quick  as  before  he  raised  the 
heavy  weapon  and  taking  instant  aim,  at  the  nearest 
man,  fired  point-blank  down  into  the  mass.  The  heavy 
bullet  tore  through  one  man's  chest,  broke  the  arm  of 
a  second  and  glancing,  buried  itself  in  the  body  of  a 
third. 

The  advance  stopped  on  the  instant.  Turning  the 
pistol  in  his  hand,  he  hurled  it  with  tremendous  force 
and  astonishingly  accurate  aim  into  the  faces  of  the 
checked  mob.     He   seized  the  other  pistol  which  had 
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been  discharged  and  flung  it  after  the  first.  Those 
in  front  were  now  quite  willing  to  go  back,  but  those  in 
the  rear  were  still  pressing  forward  and  as  they  had 
the  advantage  in  numbers  they  all  began  slowly  to 
mount  the  stairs. 

They  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards.  Seizing  the 
last  pistol,  the  Hussar  emptied  it  into  the  faces  of  the 
marauders  and  flung  the  weapon  after  the  bullet. 

"  Come  on,"  he  shouted  and  actually  darted  a  few 
steps  down  the  stairs. 

Those  in  front  sought  to  escape.  Swift  thrusts  ac- 
counted for  two  of  them,  and  stopped  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  there  were  too  many  and  they  were  too 
determined.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  saw  that  he 
had  failed.  He  had  slain  or  seriously  wounded  half 
a  dozen  men  but  he  could  not  check  the  slow  upward 
movement.  Thrusting  at  the  nearest  man,  he  drove 
the  blade  into  his  throat.  Then  he  dexterously  with- 
drew his  sword  and  ran  back  to  the  head  of  the  steps. 

The  Princess,  utterly  disregarding  herself  and  her 
grave  peril  in  her  admiration  and  excitement  had 
stepped  out  into  the  hall-way  and  had  stared  at  the 
conflict  below  her. 

"  For  God's  sake,  get  back,"  cried  the  soldier,  and 
although  it  gave  him  excruciating  pain,  he  even  thrust 
her  back  with  his  left  arm. 

The  next  moment  a  shower  of  bullets  swept  the  stairs. 
Two  of  them  grazed  the  soldier  and  staggered  him,  but 
none  of  them  wounded  him  vitally  or  even  seriously. 

"  It  is  the  end,"  he  cried ;  "  I  can  do  no  more.  I 
love  you.     Shut  the  door."     He  turned  and  faced  the 
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men  on  the  stairs.  "  Come  on,  you  dogs,"  he  continued, 
"  and  see  how  a  soldier  of  France  can  die ! " 

And  then  something  happened.  Two  arms  closed 
about  him  and  before  he  could  struggle  he  found  him- 
self dragged  backward  across  a  threshold.  A  heavy 
door  was  slammed  and  he  was  in  the  Princess'  bed- 
chamber! She  had  leaped  forward,  and  taking  him 
by  surprise,  actually,  by  a  sudden  superhuman  acces- 
sion of  strength,  had  dragged  him  within  her  cham- 
ber. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  die  there,"  she  whispered, 
panting. 

The  next  moment  the  hall  was  filled  with  shouts  and 
cries  as  the  mob  mounted  the  stairs  and  began  pounding 
upon  the  locked  door. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  SURPRISING  DECLARATION  BY  THE  PRINCESS 

Fortunately  the  door  was  a  stout  one.  The  quick- 
eyed  Lieutenant  Colonel  saw  at  a  glance,  so  soon  as  she 
had  flung  it  shut  and  shot  the  heavy  bolts,  that  it  would 
stand  a  deal  of  battering  with  such  means  as  the  assail- 
ants had  at  hand  before  it  gave  way  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  There  were  slots  for  a  bar  across  the  middle 
too,  and  seeing  it  leaning  against  the  wall  he  picked 
it  up  and  dropped  it  in  its  place.  Like  everything  in 
the  castle,  the  door  was  of  a  rude  and  primitive  con- 
struction, roughly  hewn,  but  immensely  strong.  Of 
course,  in  the  end  it  would  be  forced,  but  for  the  moment 
they  were  safe  from  assault. 

Before  he  said  anything  the  soldier  looked  toward 
the  nearest  window.  The  windows  were  shuttered  and 
barred  but  if  they  had  not  been  they  were  so  high  from 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them  from 
without.  There  was  no  other  exit  from  the  room,  there- 
fore, while  it  was  a  refuge,  it  was  also  a  prison. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  turning 
to  the  excited,  nervous  woman,  her  heart  throbbing,  her 
breast  heaving,  her  pulses  beating,  "  you  have  saved 
my  life." 

"  And  paid  my  debt,"  she  panted  out. 

"  You  owed  me  nothing,"  he  replied  firmly,  "  and  — 
but  as  I  live ! "  he  cried  in   a  tone  of  dismay  which 
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neither  their  desperate  position,  nor  the  fierceness  of 
their  enemies  nor  any  pain  however  acute  would  have 
extorted  from  him,  "  you  are  wounded ! " 

He  had  at  that  instant  discovered  that  her  forearm, 
loosely  covered  by  the  long,  flowing  sleeve  of  her  night 
robe,  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said  faintly,  but  with  a  little 
shudder  of  horror  or  pain  nevertheless. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  he  continued  and  without  waiting 
for  her  permission,  he  seized  her  hand,  lifted  her  arm 
tenderly,  flung  back  the  sleeve  and  discovered  that  a 
bullet,  one  of  those  fired  at  him  as  he  stood  in  the  hall, 
had  grazed  the  flesh  of  her  forearm  when  she  had  so 
recklessly  exposed  herself  to  danger  to  draw  him  within 
the  room.  If  he  had  been  familiar  with  Shakespeare 
he  might  have  declared  that  it  was  neither  so  deep  as 
a  well  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  that  it  would 
certainly  serve  to  awaken  all  his  passionate  pity  and 
solicitude.  And  he  had  seen  hundreds  of  soldiers  killed, 
wounded,  frightfully  mangled  and  torn  to  pieces  without 
feeling  or  expressing  so  much  concern  as  over  this 
petty  scratch,  for  it  was  scarcely  more  than  that!  As 
it  was,  he  stared  at  it  with  infinite  tenderness  and  con- 
cern, after  heaving  a  great  sigh  of  relief  to  find  it  no 
worse  than  it  was.  Nor  could  she  or  any  woman  be 
indifferent  to  that  manifestation  of  deep  feeling,  as 
genuine  as  it  was  spontaneous. 

"  It  must  be  attended  to  at  once,"  he  said ;  "  thank 
God,  the  flesh  is  not  pierced  and  the  arm  is  not  broken." 

He  stepped  to  the  bed,  tore  a  long  strip  from  the 
sheet,  came  back,  tenderly  wiped  away  the  blood  and 
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rapidly  and  skilfully  bound  up  the  arm.  He  did  not 
notice  as  he  did  so  that  where  he  had  held  them,  the 
bandages  had  been  stained  with  blood  other  than  her 
own.     The  Princess'  quick  eye  took  in  that  detail. 

"  You  are  bleeding  also,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  the  soldier  carelessly,  "  but 
it  is  nothing.  A  mere  graze,  not  to  be  compared  to 
yours." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

"  We  have  not  time  for  that  now.  Give  yourself  no 
uneasiness.  I  have  been  wounded  in  that  way  dozens 
of  times." 

"  But  — "  she  continued  insistently. 

"  It  is  a  happiness.  See,  our  blood  has  mingled.  No 
more  about  it.     We  must  decide  upon  our  course." 

"  Fate  has  decided  for  us,  monsieur,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, "  there  is  no  escape  from  the  room  save  by  the 
door." 

"  You  forget  the  windows." 

"  It  is  probably  thirty  feet  to  the  ground  which 
slopes  away  on  that  side,  and  beneath  it  is  an  ancient 
moat,  fifteen  feet  more.     We  are  lost." 

"  I  will  not  have  it  so.  I  was  not  born  to  die  in  a 
trap  like  this,"  said  the  soldier. 

He  stamped  his  foot  imperatively  and  then  rushed 
to  the  bed,  tore  the  upper  sheet  from  the  heap  of 
covering  and  then  the  lower.  They  were  made  of 
stout  linen  and  would  bear  their  weight.  He  knotted 
the  two  together  skilfully  and  did  the  same  with  the 
blanket  and  with  the  heavy  silken  coverlet  that  was 
over  all.     Alas,  the  improvised  rope  was  not  more  than 
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twenty  feet  long,  the  knots  taking  up  so  much  of  the 
length.  By  leaning  out  of  the  window  he  could  per- 
haps make  it  twenty-five  feet  long.  That  meant  a 
fifteen-  or  twenty-foot  drop  for  the  Princess  to  the 
bottom  of  the  moat.  It  was  dangerous,  impossible, 
yet  he  decided  that  it  must  be  tried.  The  battering  of 
the  door  had  continued  all  this  time  and  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  carried  on  under  difficulties.  The  bolts 
and  bars  still  held  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  marauders  had  tried  to  blow  them  loose  by  firing 
through  the  door  with  their  muskets  and  pistols.  The 
Hussar  had  carefully  kept  himself  and  the  Princess  out 
of  range  the  while. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  try  to  descend  by  means  of 
that?  "  she  asked  incredulously. 

"  No,  I  intend  to  lower  you." 

"And  you?" 

"  I  shall  stay  here  and  keep  them  away  from  the 
window  that  you  may  escape." 

"  I  will  not  go,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  You  must." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  fiercely 
combative.  It  was  the  man  who  won.  He  seized  her 
firmly  and  moved  her  toward  the  window,  drew  the 
bolts  and  threw  open  the  shutter. 

"  Too  late ! "  triumphantly  cried  the  Princess,  look- 
ing out. 

Indeed  the  possibility  of  such  an  escape  had  been 
foreseen.  A  group  of  the  marauding  soldiers  had  as- 
sembled on  the  other  side  of  the  moat.  The  two  within 
could   scarcely   discern  those  without  in  the  darkness 
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but  so  soon  as  the  soldier  and  the  woman  appeared 
against  the  light  in  the  opening,  a  volley  of  musket 
shots  rang  out.  To  draw  the  Princess  back  from  the 
window  was  the  work  of  a  second. 

"  Are  you  safe?  "  cried  the  Hussar. 

"  Unharmed,  and  you  — " 

"  Not  touched." 

"What  is  left  now?" 

"  Death,"  answered  the  soldier  grimly.  "  Well,  if 
it  has  to,  let  it  come.  I  had  thought  it  might  be  on 
the  field  of  battle  but  it  is  happiness  that  even  though 
here  in  this  ignominious  trap,  it  is  for  you." 

"  And  we  can  die  together,"  said  the  Princess  proudly 
and  yet  with  a  note  of  tenderness  in  her  voice  which 
it  was  needless  and  in  fact  impossible  to  deny  now. 

"  Tell  me,"  whispered  the  man  coming  very  close  to 
her,  "  under  other  circumstances  could  you  have  loved 
me?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  woman  simply. 

"  I  die  happy,"  said  the  Hussar,  turning  toward  the 
door. 

Its  panels  had  been  splintered  by  the  tremendous 
battering  and  firing  that  had  been  kept  up  on  it  but  the 
main  fabric  of  the  door  still  held.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence  outside,  the  first  cessation  of  the  tumult  since 
the  two  had  sought  refuge  in  the  room.  The  silence 
was  followed  by  the  sound  of  scurrying  of  feet,  quick 
whispers  and  then  all  was  still  again.  That  stillness 
was  more  ominous  than  the  noise. 

"  What  is  it?  "  whispered  the  Princess,  coming  closer 
to  the  Light  Horseman, 
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"  I  do  not  know ;  some  mischief  is  afoot,"  he  said  as 
lie  made  a  step  nearer  the  door  but  the  Princess  held 
him  back. 

"  Keep  away  from  the  door,"  she  said,  "  I  fear  — " 

The  next  instant  the  room  was  shaken  by  a  terrific 
detonation.  The  door  was  shivered  into  pieces.  As  it 
fell  away  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  poured  into  the 
room.  The  men  outside,  making  a  bomb  out  of  the 
powder  from  their  cartridges,  had  blown  up  the  door. 
Fortunately,  the  heavy  bar  across  the  middle  still  re- 
mained in  place  and  as  the  eager  assailants  made  a 
leap  through  the  smoke  for  the  entrance  they  brought 
up  against  it  fair  and  square. 

The  door  had  so  fallen  as  not  completely  to  uncover 
the  entrance.  There  was  not  much  more  room  than  for 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  men  to  pass.  The  practiced  eye 
of  the  Hussar  took  in  the  situation.  Shaking  himself 
free  of  the  Princess,  he  rushed  toward  the  entrance 
just  as  the  oncoming  mass  hurled  itself  against  the 
heavy  bar.  With  his  sword  he  thrust  and  thrust  and 
thrust,  shouting  madly  and  incoherently  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  The  attack  for  the  moment  had  failed. 
Three  men,  two  of  them  lying  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
one  hanging  over  the  bar,  had  been  killed  by  the  uner- 
ring swordsmanship  of  the  soldier.  He  shouted  in  exul- 
tation. 

In  their  excitement,  the  men  outside  had  not  thought 
to  reload  their  pieces.  Now,  however,  seeing  the  dif- 
ficulty, they  fell  back,  dropped  the  butts  of  their  guns 
to  the  floor,  and  recognising  the  sound,  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  saw  that  the  last  hope  was  gone. 
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"  I  die,"  he  said ;  "  remember  that  I  love  you  and  do 
not  fail  in  your  last  shot." 

"  I  will  wait  until  I  see  you  fall  and  then  I  will  follow 
you,"  answered  the  Princess,  undaunted,  her  hand  rais- 
ing the  weapon. 

The  loading  of  the  pieces,  an  operation  requiring 
some  little  time  then,  was  about  completed ;  another 
second  or  two  and  all  would  have  been  over.  At  that 
moment,  just  as  the  first  man  presented  himself  at  the 
opening,  gun  in  hand,  a  series  of  wild  shouts,  of 
"  Hourra,  Hourra !  "  broke  upon  the  momentary  silence 
that  supervened.  These  peculiar  and  terrifying  shouts 
and  screams  were  accompanied  by  the  thundering  of 
hoofs  of  countless  horses,  and  the  rattling  detonation 
of  muskets  and  pistols. 

"  Cossacks ! "  cried  the  Princess,  recognising  their 
shrill  cries.     "  We  are  saved." 

From  the  hall  below  and  from  the  courtyard  came 
the  sound  of  a  fierce  short  battle,  following  the  suspense. 
The  men  outside  the  door  stood  still.  If  these  new- 
comers were  Cossacks,  and  the  house  were  surrounded, 
they  would  be  caught  in  a  trap,  they  would  be  lost ! 

"  Sawve  qui  peut"  cried  the  nearest  man,  turning 
and  leaping  down  the  stairs. 

The  rest  stood  irresolute  for  a  second.  It  was  the 
woman  who  gave  the  fillip  to  their  wavering  determi- 
nation. Before  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  could  stop  her 
she  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  fired  her  last  pistol 
full  in  the  face  of  the  nearest  man.  The  rest  turned 
and  fled  incontinently. 

The  Princess  dropped  the  smoking  weapon.     She  had 
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seen  the  man  collapse  and  the  thought  that  she  had 
killed  him  appalled  her.  She  clapped  her  hands  to  her 
face,  turned  back  and  staggered  helpless,  sick,  faint, 
with  the  reaction  of  the  fearful  moments  through  which 
they  had  just  passed.  Dropping  the  sword  which  he 
had  used  so  skilfully  and  for  which  he  had  no  present 
use,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  caught  her  with  his  right 
arm  and  held  her  close,  whispering  into  her  distracted 
and  almost  unhearing  ear,  words  of  passionate  tender- 
ness and  devotion.  Her  mantle  had  fallen  away  and 
as  he  drew  her  to  him  he  kissed  her  bended  head  with 
all  the  fervour  of  his  race  and  time.  Unutterably  weary, 
with  a  languid,  faint  feeling,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
supported  and  caressed,  scarcely  knowing  what  was  to- 
ward. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  quite  evident  what  had  happened. 
A  wandering  party  of  Cossacks  raiding  the  rear  of 
Napoleon's  army  to  cut  off  stragglers,  had  fortunately 
come  upon  those  renegades  and  deserters  who  were  at- 
tempting to  master  the  chateau  of  Wilkomir.  They 
were  saved.  Time  enough  to  go  down  the  stairs  and 
investigate  the  matter  presently.  Time  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  the  soldiers  later.  Now  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  thought  only  of  the  woman,  white  clad, 
yielding,  whom  he  clasped  to  his  heart  and  kissed  while 
he  whispered  in  her  ear  his  passion.  Such  a  moment 
might  never  come  again.  He  must  enjoy  it  while  he 
could.  They  had  passed,  as  it  were,  through  death  to- 
gether and  this  —  this  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

There  was  a  jingle  of  swords  in  the  courtyard, 
hurried    steps    in    the    hall    below    and   a   huge,    black 
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bearded  man,  followed  by  many  others  hastily  mounted 
the  stairs.  As  in  a  dream  the  two  within  the  room 
heard,  though  they  scarcely  comprehended.  The  fierce 
eyes  of  the  Cossacks  stared  in  surprise  in  the  direction 
of  the  two  clasped  figures. 

"What's  here?"  cried  the  first  arrival  in  guttural 
Russian. 

The  two  figures  separated. 

"  This,"  said  the  soldier,  stepping  forward,  "  is  the 
Princess  Idona  Muravieff." 

"  Princess,"  said  the  Cossack,  who  could  evidently 
understand  French  and  could  speak  it  passably  well, 
"  I  salute  you.  I  am  glad  that  we  were  in  time  to 
rescue  you  from  these  ruffians,  and  you,  sir,  that  speak 
French,  who  are  you?  " 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  of  the  First  Light 
Horse  of  the  Imperial  Guard." 

"A  French  soldier?" 

"  I  have  that  honour." 

"  I  am  Michael  Ostrolenko,  colonel  and  kinsman  of 
the  Grand  Hetman  Platoff.  This  is  a  regiment  of  his 
Cossacks.  I  am  sorry  for  it  but  your  hour  has  come." 
He  slowly  raised  his  hand  and  presented  a  huge  pistol 
at  the  Light  Horseman.  "  I  have  sworn  to  kill  the 
French  whenever  I  find  them  in  Holy  Russia,  and — " 

"  No,"  shrieked  the  Princess,  flinging  herself  in  front 
of  the  soldier. 

"  Stand  aside,  Princess,"  said  Maurice  instantly ; 
"  if  I  were  in  his  place  I  should  do  the  same,  he  but  does 
his  duty.  Bear  testimony,  at  least,  mademoiselle,  that  a 
French  soldier  is  not  afraid  to  die." 
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He  stepped  aside  quickly  but  again  the  Princess  was 
too  alert  for  him.  This  time  she  sprang  in  front  of 
Ostrolenko. 

"  He  saved  my  life,"  she  cried.  "  He  fought  for 
me  in  the  forest,  on  the  stairs,  in  this  room,  I  —  I  cannot 
have  him  shot." 

"  Were  he  your  lover,  madame,"  said  the  Cossack 
roughly,  "he  is  a  Frenchman  and  — " 

"  He  is  more  than  my  lover,"  said  the  woman  desper- 
ately. 

"  What  mean  you?  " 

"  He  is  my  —  my  husband !  " 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    STRANGEST    MARRIAGE 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  big  Cossack  dropped  as  did  his 
pistol  arm.  He  stared  in  bewilderment  mingled  with 
doubt  at  the  Princess.  She  herself  was  scarcely  less 
appalled  by  her  words  than  Ostrolenko.  On  the  spur 
of  the  moment  she  had  seized  upon  the  only  possible 
method  that  occurred  to  her  to  save  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  already  suffered  so  much  for  her  and  not  until 
she  had  uttered  the  fateful  words  did  she  perceive  into 
what  abysses  they  plunged  her.  As  usual  it  was  the 
soldier  who  recovered  himself  first. 

He,  too,  had  been  surprised  and  shocked  beyond  meas- 
ure by  her  bold  declaration.  His  first  impulse  had 
been  to  dispute  it  but  his  second  and  better  thought 
was  to  carry  out  the  deception  if  possible.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  saw  in  her  declaration  only  the  effort  of  a 
brave  and  magnanimous  woman  to  shield  a  man  who 
had  struggled  so  successfully  to  protect  her.  It  was 
he  who  broke  the  silence.  Although  he  was  unarmed 
and  slight  in  comparison,  he  sprang  in  front  of  the 
Cossack. 

"Do  you  doubt  it?"  he  cried  fiercely. 

"  Doubt  it,"  roared  Ostrolenko,  recovering  himself 
after  a  spring  backward  and  glad  to  face  a  man  with 
whom  he  could  deal  more  easily  than  with  a  woman,  "  of 
course  I  doubt  it.  A  Princess  Muravieff  marry  a  vaga- 
bond French  soldier ! " 

10T 
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"  My  family  is  as  old  and  as  noble  as  any  in  Russia," 
cried  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

"  It  is  some  trick  to  save  a  —  lover,"  proceeded  the 
Cossack,  apparently  thinking  it  no  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Princess  Muravieff  to  have  a  lover,  al- 
though to  have  married  him  would  have  been  conde- 
scension indeed. 

"  If  you  will  oblige  me  with  the  return  of  my  sword," 
said  the  Hussar  very  low  and  quiet  but  fairly  bursting 
with  rage  at  the  vile  insinuation  of  the  big  Russian, 
"  or  even  one  of  your  clumsy  Cossack  weapons,  I  will 
condescend  to  drive  that  insult  to  this  lady  down  your 
throat  with  its  blade ! " 

"Fight  you  with  a  sword?"  laughed  the  Cossack 
brutally  —  he  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke 
and  made  as  if  to  shake  him.  "  I  could  break  you  with 
my  naked  fist,  boy !  " 

To  spring  backward,  jerk  himself  free  and  strike 
the  Cossack  a  fierce  blow  upon  the  face  as  he  did  so, 
was  the  work  of  a  second.  But  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
was  almost  at  the  end  of  his  strength.  This  violent 
effort  was  the  last  that  was  possible  to  him.  The 
wound  in  his  shoulder  had  opened  and  it  was  bleeding 
again.  The  strain  of  the  last  half  hour  had  been 
terrific  upon  a  wounded  man.  He  was  as  pale  as  death 
but  undauntedly,  praying  vainly  for  a  weapon,  he  faced 
the  Russian,  who  with  a  roar  like  a  savage  bear,  made 
at  him.     It  was  again  the  Princess  who  interposed. 

"  Would  you  strike  a  wounded  man  ?  I  tell  you,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  French  soldier  I  had  been  killed  or 
worse.     Thrice  he  has  saved  my  life.     He  is  my  hus- 
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band.  If  you  harm  him  you  incur  the  anger  of  the 
Muravieffs  and  not  even  the  Grand  Hetman  shall  pro- 
tect you  from  our  vengeance.  Of  the  Czar  himself  will 
I  require  your  blood." 

"  Princess,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  faintly  yet 
with  determination,  "  imperil  yourself  no  further.  Let 
the  wretch  spend  his  wrath  upon  me.  You  have  done 
what  you  can.     Let  him  have  his  way." 

There  was  something  in  the  bearing  and  manner  of 
the  Princess  which  awed  the  Cossack.  He  turned  his 
glance  from  her  to  the  young  hussar  and  hesitated. 

"  Are  you  married  to  this  lady  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly 
at  last. 

"  I  swear,"  returned  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  instantly 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  that  I  am." 

"  And  you  swear  to  it,  too  ?  "  continued  Ostrolenko 
to  the  Princess. 

"  Madame, — "  sharply  began  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

It  was  one  thing  for  him  to  lie  like  a  gentleman  to 
protect  her  but  quite  another  thing  to  force  her  to 
take  an  oath  to  protect  him.  But  once  having  em- 
barked upon  this  sea  of  trouble,  the  Princess  felt  im- 
pelled to  pursue  her  course  to  the  end,  regardless  of 
what  might  be  demanded  of  her. 

"  I  do,"  she  said  firmly,  cutting  short  the  protest  of 
the  Hussar. 

If  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  had  loved  her  before, 
imagine  the  worship  he  gave  her  now.  In  the  face  of 
such  assurance,  the  Cossack  had  no  further  ground  for 
doubt  yet  that  he  was  not  satisfied  was  quite  evident. 
He  scratched  his  tousled  head  and  pondered  deeply. 
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"  Madame,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  faintly,  at 
last,  "  with  your  permission  I  must  sit  down  again." 

The  Princess  sprang  to  his  side,  her  arm  went  about 
his  shoulder  as  it  had  before,  and  she  supported  him  to 
a  great  chair  which  stood  at  hand. 

"  Here,"  said  Ostrolenko,  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  flask  of  fiery  vodka,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  die  or 
faint  on  our  hands  yet.     Drink  this." 

He  proffered  it  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  but  it  was 
the  Princess  who  took  it,  drew  its  stopper  and  gave  it 
to  the  Hussar.  A  long  draught  of  it  put  some  tempo- 
rary strength  into  his  body  at  least.  He  handed  it  back 
and  the  Cossack  advanced  to  take  it.  Then  the  three 
stared  at  one  another,  the  soldier  in  spite  of  the  pain 
of  his  wound,  sitting  upright  in  the  great  chair.  The 
Princess  stood  close  by  his  side,  her  arm  with  its  red- 
dened bandage  resting  protectingly  on  his  shoulder,  her 
white  gown  falling  to  her  feet  one  of  which  was  bare, 
for  she  had  lost  her  slipper  in  the  exciting  events  that 
had  transpired.  At  any  other  time,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  she  would  have  died  of  mortification,  but 
now  greater  issues  that  outweighed  even  the  claims  of 
modesty,  were  to  be  decided.  She  was  bound  to  save 
the  man  that  she  —  well,  she  only  admitted  in  her  mind 
that  he  was  the  man  who  had  saved  her  honour  and  her 
life.  Her  heart,  had  it  spoken,  would  have  told  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

"  I  tell  you  frankly,"  said  the  Cossack,  addressing  her 
in  Russian  and  speaking  so  rapidly  that  the  soldier 
could  not  follow  him,  "  I  doubt  what  you  say.  It  is 
inconceivable ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  presence  of  this  man 
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in  jour  bed  chamber  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  half 
dressed  as  he  is  and  you  in  your  night  clothes  may  bet- 
ter be  explained  by  a  wedding  than  in  any  other  way." 

The  colour  flamed  in  the  face  of  the  Princess  at  this 
insult  and  yet  having  acclaimed  the  soldier  as  her 
husband  there  was  nothing  she  could  say  in  resentment. 

"  We  have  a  priest  with  us,"  continued  the  invader, 
"  I  shall  summon  him  hither  and  you  shall  remarry  this 
man.  If  you  are  already  married  there  will  be  no  harm, 
if  you  are  not  — "  he  paused  and  laughed  sneeringly, 
"  the  Prince  Muravieff  will  thank  me  that  I  have  saved 
the  honour  of  his  house." 

"What  says  he?  "  asked  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who 
had  listened  without  being  able  to  catch  more  than  a 
word  here  and  there. 

"Do  you  speak  English?"  asked  the  Princess  brok- 
enly in  that  tongue. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  answered  the  other,  glancing  quickly 
at  the  Cossack  and  correctly  inferring  from  his  blank 
look  that  he  did  not  understand  English,  so  the  Princess 
continued  in  that  language. 

"  He  has  a  priest  here  and  means  to  marry  us." 

"  To  marry  you  would  be  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  but  I  cannot  force  you  to  give  me  your  hand  in 
this  way.  You  have  made  a  brave  effort  to  save  me. 
It  is  enough.     I  will  declare  the  truth,  and  — " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  speak,"  said  the  Princess  quickly. 
"  Do  you  think  that  having  begun  this  work  I  will  leave 
it  half-finished?  Sir,"  she  turned  to  the  Cossack  col- 
onel, "  I  am  ready." 

"  Summon  Father  Ivan,"  roared  Ostrolenko  who  had 
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watched  them  keenly,  puzzled  by  and  suspicious  of  the 
strange  speech  they  had  employed. 

The  call  went  echoing  down  the  stairs,  through  the 
hall,  and  presently  a  bearded  Cossack,  wearing  some  of 
the  garments  of  a  priest  under  his  military  cloak  shuf- 
fled into  the  room.  He  did  not  come  alone,  for  he  was 
followed  by  Father  Vygia.  This  ecclesiastic  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  those  who  had  first  attacked  the 
chateau  and  had  but  a  moment  before  been  released 
through  the  effort  of  his  brother  priest.  He  was,  of 
course,  in  the  proper  dress  of  his  order. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Father  Ivan,"  said  Ostrolenko 
harshly,  "  to  marry  this  Frenchman  to  the  Princess  Mu- 
ravieff." 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred ! "  exclaimed  Father  Vygia  in 
amazement. 

"  And  who  is  this  ?  "  interrupted  the  Cossack. 

"  The  household   priest,"    answered   Father   Ivan. 

"  And  I  suppose  it  was  you  who  married  this  couple," 
said  Ostrolenko  sneeringly. 

it  T  J> 

"  For  the  honour  of  the  family  and  to  save  a  life 
devoted  to  me,  imperilled  in  my  service,  I  told  this  Cos- 
sack who  rescued  us  from  the  robbers  that  this  man 
was  my  husband,"  said  the  woman  quickly. 

Father  Vygia  gave  vent  to  a  sharp  exclamation  but 
otherwise  controlled  himself. 

"  On  your  allegiance,  I  charge  you.  Tell  him  it  is 
so,"  continued  the  Princess  imperatively. 

Instantly  divining  the  situation  and  heroically  falling 
in  with  his  mistress'  idea,  Father  Vygia,  who  was  not 
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only  a  priest  but  a  devoted  and  faithful  attendant  of 
the  Muravieff  family,  nodded  his  head  although  no  one 
could  guess  what  the  effort  cost  him. 

"  Speak,"  thundered  the  Cossack. 

"  I  married  them,"  the  old  man  forced  himself  to  say 
in  a  faint  whisper  at  last. 

"  You  wear  a  cross,"  said  Ostrolenko.  "  Upon  that 
cross  do  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  what  you  say?  " 

The  priest's  hands  sought  his  pectoral  cross,  his 
fingers  closed  around  it.  He  lifted  it  high,  his  mouth 
opened. 

"I  —  I  — "  he  faltered,  shooting  a  desperate  glance 
of  entreaty  at  the  Princess,  for  the  demand  shocked  his 
very  soul,  the  effort  was  greater  than  he  could  make. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  perjury  even  for  her. 

"  Enough,"  interrupted  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  ris- 
ing to  his  feet,  "  I  — " 

"  Be  silent,"  cried  the  Princess,  forcing  him  down 
into  the  chair  again.  "  You  have  your  priest  here, 
Colonel  Ostrolenko ;  Father  Vygia  has  told  you  but  if 
you  still  doubt,  the  —  the  ceremony  can  be  repeated." 

"  But  if  they  have  been  already  married,"  said  Father 
Ivan. 

Ostrolenko  laughed  harshly. 

"  I  will  be  played  with  no  longer.  Do  you  Father 
Ivan  marry  them  instantly.  Father  Vygia  has  refused 
to  swear  upon  the  cross  that  they  are  married.  You 
can  proceed  without  hesitation.  If  not  the  young  man 
dies  before  you  all  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  woman  has 
lied  to  me  — " 

"  What  then  ?  "  asked  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  deter- 
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mining  upon  a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  prevent  this 
mad  marriage. 

"  The  lady  will  follow  her  paramour  and  every  one 
here.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  the  chateau  will  be  given 
to  pillage  and  we  will  blame  it  on  the  enemy." 

There  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  room.  It  was  the 
woman  who  broke  it. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Princess  in  English,  "  it  is  for 
me  again  that  you  do  it." 

"  So  be  it,"  was  the  answer  as  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
struggled  to  his  feet,  took  the  hand  of  the  Princess  and 
faced  the  humble  priest,  who  had  drawn  his  service  book 
from  his  pocket  and  was  nervously  fumbling  its  pages. 

Surely  never  before  was  a  wedding  solemnised  under 
such  circumstances.  The  Cossack  priest  was  old  and 
ill-educated,  but  he  could  go  through  the  ritual  well 
enough.  When  the  time  came  for  a  ring,  the  Hussar 
drew  from  his  neck  a  little  circlet  of  gold  suspended 
there  by  a  fine  gold  chain.  He  broke  the  chain  and 
extended  the  ring  toward  the  Princess.  The  woman 
hesitated  and  looked  toward  him  with  a  jealous  flash 
in  her  eyes.  The  Cossack  colonel  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore that  she  wore  no  ring. 

"  It  was  my  mother's,"  he  whispered,  understanding 
her  question,  "  a  woman  so  noble  and  so  beautiful  that 
even  you  can  wear  it  without  hesitation." 

That  was  not  the  only  singular  thing  about  the  cere- 
mony, for  when  he  was  asked  to  give  his  name  it  was  not 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  that  he  was  married 
but  as  the  Count  Maurice  de  Vivonne. 

"  Vivonne ! "    exclaimed    Father    Vygia,    who    had 
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watched  everything  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  the 
Count  gave  his  name,  "do  I  hear  aright?" 

"  That  is  my  name,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  simply ;  "  one  fights  under  any  name,  one  mar- 
ries under  his  own." 

"  It  is  fate,"  murmured  Father  Vygia  softly. 

The  Princess  had  started  abruptly  when  she  had 
heard  the  name  of  her  lover  and  husband.  He  had 
noted  that  involuntary  movement  at  the  instant  but 
there  had  been  no  time  for  explanations. 

"  It  is  done  now,"  laughed  Ostrolenko  when  the  clos- 
ing benediction  had  been  said ;  "  and  when  he  hears  about 
this  midnight  rendezvous  in  which  we  surprised  the 
lovers  the  Prince  will  thank  me.  Father  Ivan,  draw  up 
a  writing  and  we  will  all  sign  it  as  witnesses." 

"  As  to  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  Muravieff,"  said 
Father  Vygia,  grimly,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  Russia 
will  not  be  wide  enough  to  afford  you  asylum  from  his 
wrath  when  he  hears  what  you  have  done." 

"  Is  that,"  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  rising 
to  his  feet  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  sunk 
wearily  after  the  final  blessing,  "  meant  as  a  reflection 
upon  my  fitness  to  be  the  husband  of  this  lady,  reverend 
sir?" 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Father  Vygia,  "  I  recog- 
nised your  quality  when  I  first  saw  you.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  find  you  bear  so  ancient  and  noble  a  name. 
Are  you  by  chance  related  to  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne?  " 

"  I  am  his  brother.  I  am  the  younger  son  of  the 
house." 

"  There  is  no  likeness." 
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"  None ;  he  is  as  dark  as  I  am  fair,  but  why  these 
questions  ?  " 

"  To  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  an  aged  priest,  if  you 
will.  As  for  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
Cossack,  who  seemed  now  not  quite  so  happy  in  his  ex- 
ploit, "  Prince  Muravieff  had  other  designs  for  his 
daughter;  she  was  betrothed  to  an  officer  in  the  Im- 
perial Guard  of  our  Master  the  Czar,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  his  anger  be  not 
swift  and  terrible  when  he  hears  of  this  outrage." 

"  The  lady  herself  said  that  she  was  married  and  you 
confirmed  it,"  swaggeringly  began  Ostrolenko. 

"  That  will  avail  nothing  to  excuse  you,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  you  made  her  a  wife." 

"  And  I  can  make  her  a  widow  as  easily,"  said  the 
Cossack,  who  began  to  see  his  brutal  jest  in  another 
light. 

He  raised  his  pistol  as  he  spoke. 
"  I  have  already  had  more  happiness  than  I  merit,  in 
that  this  lady  for  a  moment  has  borne  my  name,"  said  the 
Hussar,  rising  to  his  feet  and  opening  his  arms.     "  If 
it  will  make  her  position  easier,  kill  me." 

"  And  is  all  this  to  go  for  nothing?  "  asked  the  Prin- 
cess swiftly.  "  You  gave  your  word  that  my  husband 
should  go  free." 

"  I  will  keep  it,"  said  Ostrolenko  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado.  "  If  the  Prince  Muravieff  does  not  thank 
me  for  this  I  suppose  I  must  even  sustain  his  anger  as 
best  I  can." 

He   thrust   his   pistol   back   into   his   belt.     At    this 
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moment  one  of  his  officers  burst  into  the  room  in  great 
excitement. 

"  A  regiment  of  French  Light  Horse  with  four  guns 
is  coming  down  the  road.  There  must  be  a  thousand  of 
them.  Prince  Muravieff  is  with  them.  They  are  com- 
ing here." 

Ostrolenko  acted  with  extraordinary  celerity  and 
decision. 

"  Clear  the  house  of  our  men,"  he  shouted ;  "  let  them 
get  to  their  horses  and  gallop  back  to  the  Vilia  to  the 
ford  where  we  crossed  before.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost." 

"  Here  is  the  writing,"  said  Father  Ivan,  tendering 
a  paper  to  his  colonel. 

"  Your  marriage  lines,"  cried  the  Cossack,  handing 
it  to  her.  "  Make  my  compliments  to  your  noble 
grandfather  the  Prince  who  comes,  strangely  enough, 
under  French  escort  and  tell  him  what  I  have  done  for 
the  honour  of  his  family.  Stay,  the  paper  must  be 
witnessed."  He  stepped  to  the  desk  and  scrawled  his 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper.  "  Should  he  be  in 
doubt  as  to  who  has  thus  served  him,  or  should  he  be 
inclined  to  forget,  this  will  remind  him.  I  regret  that 
his  presence  with  the  French  prevents  my  telling  him 
this  face  to  face,"  and  with  a  rude  bow  he  turned  from 
the  room. 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
endurance.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  made  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  Princess  and  collapsed  again.  Father 
V}'gia  and  the  Princess  carried  him  to  the  great  bed, 
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laid  him  upon  it,  and  the  old  priest  began  redressing 
his  wound,  the  Princess  hovering  near  with  water  and 
bandages.  Through  an  open  window  came  the  faint 
notes  of  a  bugle. 

"  A  French  trumpet,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
faintly,  "  my  regiment.  Madame,  you  are  saved  from 
your  troubles  at  last." 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    PRINCE    AND    THE    PRINCESS    DECIDE 

With  a  great  clatter  of  horses,  the  rumble  of  wheels, 
punctuated  by  sharp  orders  and  jingling  of  steel 
weapons,  the  First  Light  Horse  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
the  Empress'  own,  filed  through  the  gates  and  came 
to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  great  paved  courtyard  sur- 
rounding the  chateau  which  was  quite  big  enough  to 
contain  them  all.  With  the  four-gun  battery  attached 
to  the  regiment  for  the  expedition,  was  a  light  travelling 
carriage  from  which  descended  an  aged  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Russian  general.  Although  it  was  not  yet 
sunrise,  it  was  hard  upon  it  and  there  was  sufficient  light 
to  enable  the  officers  to  see  the  devastation  and  damage 
which  had  been  wrought  by  the  first  assailants.  The 
splintered  shutters,  the  gaping  doorway,  the  corpses 
of  the  men  in  the  various  uniforms  of  the  Grand  Army 
lying  on  the  terrace  with  here  and  there  a  dead  Cossack, 
all  told  a  portentous  story  —  already  too  sadly  familiar 
to  every  one. 

Turning  over  the  command  of  the  regiment  to  his 
senior  subordinate,  Major  Beaubien  dismounted  from 
his  horse  and  approached  the  Russian  general.  The 
Prince  Muravieff  was  a  soldier  and  he  did  not  lose  com- 
mand of  himself  in  spite  of  the  shock  at  what  he  saw 
but  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  that  he  retained  his 

self-control.     Major   Beaubien  had   heard  the  positive 
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orders  his  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  received  and  when  he 
fell  in  with  him  he  realised  that  Prince  Muravieff  was 
under  the  special  favour  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
deference,  itself,  therefore,  and  he  promptly  offered  the 
old  man  his  arm  and  the  two  gentlemen,  followed  by  a 
couple  of  young  subalterns  whom  the  major  had  sum- 
moned by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  slowly  mounted  the  steps, 
the  younger  suiting  his  pace  to  the  faltering  footsteps  of 
the  older. 

"  There  has  been  hot  work  here,"  said  Major  Beau- 
bien. 

"  These  uniforms,  they  are  the  deserters  of  your 
army,"   answered  the  Russian. 

"  I  recognise  them,  curse  them,"  said  the  officer  bit- 
terly, "  the  blackguards  — " 

"  And  there  are  Cossacks,  too.  There  has  been  an 
engagement,"   continued  the   Russian. 

"  Yes,  evidently ;  I  pray  God  that  we  may  be  in 
time." 

The  little  quartette  stepped  over  the  bodies  which 
blocked  the  door.  The  practiced  eye  of  both  the  old 
and  young  soldier  noted  the  means  by  which  entrance 
had  been  effected  as  they  passed  within  the  hall.  A  fire 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth.  Wantonly  the  marauders 
had  pitched  furniture,  books,  pictures,  anything  that 
had  come  to  hand,  into  the  huge  fireplace  and  the  light 
from  the  fiercely  blazing  fire  sufficiently  illuminated  the 
vast  room  which  otherwise  would  have  been  quite  dark, 
since  the  day  had  not  yet  broken  outside,  and  since 
most  of  the  windows  were  still  closely  shuttered. 

There  were  a  score  of  corpses  in  the  hall,  lying  in 
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every  position,  and  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  cumbered 
with  them.  Most  of  them  were  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
Army  but  there  were  a  few  Cossacks  also  which  showed 
that  the  deserters  had  at  least  made  some  attempt  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly.  Here  and  there  a  half-dressed 
Russian  in  the  livery  of  the  household  lay  amid  the 
soldiers,  stiffened  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Doors  were 
flung  open,  furniture  overturned  and  every  evidence  of 
the  short  but  fierce  pillage  was  apparent.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  living  soul  in  the  room.  Those  who 
had  only  been  wounded  had  been  finished  off  with  the 
brutal  ferocity  of  the  conquerors. 

"  Good  God ! "  exclaimed  the  old  general,  "  my 
daughter,  my  granddaughter !  " 

At  that  moment  a  figure,  blood  stained  and  gory, 
appeared  in  a  distant  doorway.  By  clutching  at  the 
hangings  old  Stepan,  who  had  been  badly  wounded  and 
left  for  dead,  managed  to  hold  himself  erect. 

"  Stepan,"  cried  the  Prince. 

"  At  the  master's  service,"  faltered  the  old  man, 
struggling  with  his  weakness. 

"  What  has  happened  to  my  daughter,  my  grand- 
daughter? " 

"  I  cannot  say.  We  were  assaulted  by  soldiers.  I 
fought,  I  was  struck  down.  The  last  I  saw  they  were 
mounting  the  stairs.  I  know  no  more  — "  He  lost  his 
grip  on  the  hangings  and  would  have  fallen  but  one  of 
the  young  soldiers  caught  him  and  eased  him  to  the  floor. 
"  The  French  officer,"  he  added  faintly  — 

"  Yes,"  cried  Beaubien.     "  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mau- 
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"  He  was  keeping  the  stairs." 

"  Do  you  stay  with  him,  Fleury,"  said  Beaubien  to 
the  young  officer ;  "  do  what  you  can  for  him.  For 
the  rest,  Prince,  we  must  mount  the  stairs,  and  prepare 
yourself  for — " 

"  I  am  ready  for  anything,"  said  the  Prince  firmly, 
as  the  three  turned  toward  the  stairs. 

The  stairway  was  in  a  horrible  condition,  covered  with 
blood  and  weapons  and  bits  of  flesh  and  clothing.  No 
one  had  had  time  or  inclination  to  clear  it  of  the  men 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  stairs  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  upon  it.  The  last  comers  had  simply 
ruthlessly  trampled  over  them.  The  smell  of  blood 
and  powder  was  in  the  air  which  was  still  dim  with 
smoke.  It  was  a  scene  indescribable.  The  passionate 
hatreds  of  the  struggle  were  evidenced  everywhere. 
And  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  A  stillness 
like  death  was  over  all.  As  they  slowly  mounted  the 
stairs,  the  younger  again  suiting  their  pace  to  the  older, 
Beaubien  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  heavy  silver 
mounted  horse-pistol.  A  glance  enabled  him  to  iden- 
tify it. 

"  This  belonged  to  the  brave  Maurice,"  he  said  with 
deep  emotion ;  "  let  us  go  on." 

They  had  almost  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  when 
a  man  suddenly  came  out  of  an  open  doorway  to  the 
right. 

"Vygia!"  cried  the  Prince,  "my  daughter?" 

"  I  am  going  to  her,"  said  the  old  priest. 

"  My  granddaughter,"  continued  the  Prince. 

"  She  is  here." 
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"My  Colonel?  "  asked  Beaubien,  in  his  turn  as  they 
surmounted  the  last  step. 

"  Yonder,"  said  Vygia,  pointing  to  the  door, 
"  wounded,  but  all  right." 

"  Beaubien,"  came  a  faint  voice  from  out  of  the  room. 

"What  does  he  in  my  daughter's  bed  chamber?" 
whispered  the  old  Prince  half  to  himself  as  he  and 
Beaubien  entered  the  apartment. 

They  found  it  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  dis- 
order, although  no  great  damage  had  been  done  save 
to  the  shattered  door.  The  Princess  Idona  met  them 
between  the  bed  and  the  entrance.  She  had  found  her 
missing  slipper  and  she  had  resumed  the  heavy  cloak 
which  she  had  had  time  to  button  and  girdle  about  her 
waist.  Her  hair  was  still  unbound,  the  sleeve  of  her 
night  robe  was  torn  and  bloody,  her  half-bared  arm  was 
thrust  through  the  slit  in  the  cloak  and  was  still  covered 
with  the  bandage. 

"  Good  God,  Idona  !  "  exclaimed  the  Prince.  "  What 
has  happened?     You  are  wounded!" 

"  I  had  been  dead,"  said  the  Princess,  coming  nearer 
to  her  grandfather  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  while  the  arm  of  the  old  man  went  around  her 
waist,  "  were  it  not  for  this  gentleman  here." 

She  pointed  to  the  disordered  bed  upon  which  the 
Hussar  still  lay.  As  she  did  so,  the  young  man  sat 
up,  struggled  to  his  feet  and  saluted  the  Prince. 

"  And  who  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

"My  Colonel!"  exclaimed  the  Major  joyfully. 

"  My  name,"  said  the  young  man,  "  is  Maurice,  I 
command  the  First  Light  Cavalry  — " 
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"  And  what  do  you  here,  sir,  in  my  grandchild's  room 
on  that  bed  at  this  hour  of  the  night?  "  asked  the  Prince, 
frowning. 

"  I  might  answer  you  in  a  dozen  ways,  monseigneur," 
said  the  young  officer,  reaching  for  the  head  of  the  bed 
to  steady  himself  by  means  of  its  support,  "  but  know, 
sir,  that  I  have  at  least  one  right  to  be  here  which  not 
even  you  can  — " 

"  And  what  is  that,  monsieur?  " 

"  This  lady,"  said  the  Hussar,  inclining  his  head  to- 
ward the  Princess  who  stood  pale  and  frightened  by 
the  side  of  her  grandfather,  "  is  — " 

"  Is  what? "  thundered  the  Prince.  "  Good  God, 
sir,  you  do  not  dare  to  asperse  — " 

"  Is  my  wife,  sir." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence.  The  an- 
nouncement seemed  to  petrify  the  old  Russian. 

"  My  friend,  my  Colonel,"  said  Beaubien,  "  you  know 
not  what  you  say,  you  are  wounded,  you  are  fevered, 
you  — " 

"  I  am  entirely  in  possession  of  my  faculties,  my 
good  Beaubien,"  returned  the  Lieutenant  Colonel.  "  I 
know  exactly  what  I  say.  This  lady  is  my  wife.  None 
has  a  better  right  here  than  I." 

"  Idona,"  said  the  Prince,  turning  to  his  granddaugh- 
ter, "what  is  the  meaning  of  this  folly  —  is  he  mad?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Princess,  slowly  yet  firmly,  "  he  speaks 
the  truth,  he  is  my  husband." 

"  Prince,"  cried  Father  Vygia,  coming  into  the  room, 
"  your  daughter  — " 

"  Do  not  interrupt  us,"  said  the  Prince. 
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"  But  she  is  dead,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  bay- 
onet." 

"  My  concern,"  said  the  old  man  with  terrible  calm- 
ness, "  is  with  the  living ;  and  since  this  disgrace  has 
fallen  upon  us,  I  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  glad  that 
the  poor  sufferer  has  gone  to  her  rest.  This  is  your 
doing,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  young  soldier. 

"  You  spoke  a  word  which  in  any  other  man  I  would 
not  suffer,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  haughtily. 

"What  is  that?" 

" '  Disgrace.'  Know,  sir,  that  the  Princess  Idona 
is  incapable  of  disgracing  your  name." 

"  But  she  married  you.  Father  Vygia,"  continued 
the  Russian,  "  on  your  allegiance,  did  you  assist  in  this 
sacrilege?  " 

"  Your  Highness,"  said  Father  Vygia,  "  I  — " 

"  A  plain  answer,  yes  or  no.     Did  you  marry  them?  " 

"  No." 

"  And  then  what  is  all  this,  a  trick?  " 

"  They  were  married  by  a  Cossack  priest,  Father 
Ivan  they  called  him,"  and  then  Father  Vygia  stopped, 
turned  and  took  from  the  table  a  paper.  "  Here,"  he 
said,  presenting  it,  "  is  the  notice  of  it,  duly  signed  and 
witnessed." 

The  old  Prince  took  it  as  in  a  dream  and  glanced  at 
it  mechanically,  apparently  without  seeing  it. 

"  And  why,"  he  said  to  the  Princess,  "  being  be- 
trothed to  another,  a  great  noble  of  old  France,  hon- 
oured by  the  friendship  of  the  Czar,  serving  with  your 
father  in  his  armies,  did  you  condescend  to  this  name- 
less soldier  of  fortune?  " 
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"  It  was  to  save  his  life,"  answered  the  Princess. 

"  And  what  is  the  life  of  one  soldier  of  France  to 
you?  Did  you  wish  to  do  this  monstrous  thing,  break 
your  plighted  troth,  shame  and  disgrace  me  and  your 
father,  and  bring  dreadful  degradation  upon  the 
house?  " 

"  This  officer,"  said  the  Princess  eagerly,  checking 
her  enraged  husband,  "  had  saved  my  life,  my  honour, 
everything,  not  once  but  again  and  again." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Listen.  The  day  before  yesterday  when  I  was 
walking  in  the  forest  four  men  fell  upon  me.  They 
shot  Boris,  my  great  wolfhound,  and  then  seized  me. 
This  soldier  happened  to  be  riding  through  the  woods 
seeking  the  Chateau  of  Wilkomir  by  the  Emperor's 
order." 

The  old  Prince  nodded. 

"  Go  on." 

"  He  fell  upon  these  four  like  a  storm,  three  of  them 
he  killed  and  the  fourth  fled.  In  the  encounter  he  had 
received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder.  He  stood  and  talked 
to  me  without  mentioning  his  wound  until  he  fainted  at 
my  feet." 

"  And  why  was  he  such  a  fool  ?  " 

"  Because  I  loved  her,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
promptly. 

"  And  when  had  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  At  Dresden ;  and  to  see  her  was  to  love  her." 

"  She  was  there  against  my  better  judgment,  but  pro- 
ceed," said  the  Prince,  turning  again  to  his  grand- 
daughter. 
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"  I  could  do  no  less  than  bring  him  here.  Father 
Vygia  and  I  dressed  his  wound.  He  had  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  It  was  not  dangerous,  no  bones  were 
broken.  He  would  be  able  to  leave  with  two  days'  rest. 
In  the  morning  orders  were  despatched  to  his  regiment 
to  come  here.     They  should  have  been  here  last  night." 

"  I  did  not  receive  your  order  until  late  last  night," 
interposed  Beaubien.  "  The  man  who  carried  it  had 
several  narrow  escapes  from  being  killed  by  the  name- 
less scoundrels  with  which  these  woods  are  filled.  I 
broke  camp  immediately." 

"  You  are  acquitted  of  all  blame,"  said  Maurice 
promptly ;  "  I  knew  when  you  did  not  come  as  well  as 
I  know  now  that  it  was  not  because  you  were  negligent. 
Besides,  you  got  here  in  time  for  me." 

"  But  not  for  me,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  know  not  what  time, 
but  it  was  after  midnight,"  resumed  the  Princess,  "  we 
were  awakened  by  a  terrific  thundering  on  the  door. 
Wounded  though  he  was,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice 
rose,  dressed  himself  in  part  and  came  out  here  and 
stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  marauders  ef- 
fected an  entrance." 

"  I  did  not  stop  at  the  head  of  the  steps,"  said  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  quickly,  "  because  of  any  fear  to 
go  down  and  fight  the  rascals  but  to  protect  mademoi- 
selle." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Prince,  nodding.  "  I  do  not  doubt 
your  courage." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Presently,"  continued  the  Princess,  "  they  came  up 
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the  stairs.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  kept  them  back 
to  give  me  time  to  die  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands. 
There  was  a  battle  on  the  stair,  he  killed  a  number  of 
them  with  sword  and  pistol.  The  rest  began  to  fire  on 
him.  I  seized  him  where  he  stood  and  dragged  him 
within  my  chamber." 

"And  you  got  that  wound  then?"  asked  the  Prince. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  happened  thereafter  ?  " 

"  The  officer  knotted  the  bed  linen  together  to  make 
a  rope  to  lower  me  to  the  ground  but  our  escape  that 
way  was  stopped  by  some  of  the  band.  They  blew  up 
the  door  and  tried  to  get  into  the  room.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maurice  fought  them  off  again  to  enable  me 
to  die.  I  had  raised  the  pistol  to  kill  myself  only  wait- 
ing until  he  himself  had  been  cut  down,  when  a  party 
of  Cossacks,  raiding  the  rear  of  the  French  army  came 
upon  the  scene.  The  robbers  broke  and  fled  in  every 
direction.  We  were  left  alone.  Before  I  could  get  out 
the  leader  of  the  Cossacks  and  others  burst  into  the 
room.  They  saw  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  they 
recognised  him  as  a  Frenchman  and  they  were  about  to 
kill  him  before  my  face.  I  begged  for  his  life  but  in 
vain.  He  had  laid  me  under  heavy  obligation.  I  could 
not  see  him  die.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  declared 
that  he  was  my  husband." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  I  would  not  have  accepted  such  a  sacrifice,"  inter- 
posed the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  "  but  — " 

"  No,"  answered  the  woman,  "  for  the  Cossack  told 
me  if  I  had  lied  to  him  that  he  would  kill  me  with  — " 
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"With  what?" 

"  With  my  —  my  — " 

The  Princess  could  not  pronounce  the  word. 

"  He  was  pleased  to  call  me  her  —  her  lover,"  said 
the  Frenchman. 

The  Prince  could  not  fail  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  that.     He  asked  cruelly, 

"  And  were  you,  sir?  " 

"  No,  no !  "  cried  the  Princess. 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  you  mean,"  burst  out  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  "  no.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
in  the  question  there  is  an  insult  to  madame,  my  wife. 
Do  not  presume  upon  your  grey  hairs  and  new  relation- 
ship too  far.  I  am  not  the  most  patient  man  in  the 
army  of  France." 

66  Proceed,"  said  the  old  man  to  the  Princess,  grimly 
ignoring  both  threat  and  threatener. 

"  He  summoned  Father  Vygia,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  married  us." 

"And  what  said  he?" 

"  For  the  life  of  the  Princess,  for  the  life  of  the 
soldier,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  I  said  '  yes,'  " 
answered  the  old  cleric. 

"  You  false  priest,"  cried  the  Russian  furiously. 

"  He  could  do  no  other,"  continued  the  Princess,  "  but 
when  he  asked  the  good  father  to  swear  upon  his 
cross  — " 

"  I  faltered,"  said  Father  Vygia,  "  and  yet  perhaps 
I  should  have  — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Prince,  imperiously. 

It  was   astonishing  how  he  had  shaken  off  the  dis- 
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abilities  of  age  and  stood  before  them  with  something 
of  that  old  fire  and  firmness  which  he  had  exhibited  so 
conspicuously  on  so  many  great  battle  fields  of  the  past. 

"  He  summoned  his  chaplain,  a  Cossack  priest  who 
rode  with  them,  Father  Ivan  — " 

"Was  he  a  priest?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Father  Vygia. 

"  And  he  forced  this  priest  to  marry  us,"  continued 
the  Princess. 

"  And  were  you  unwilling?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  No.  Matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  go  through  with  what  we  had 
started." 

"  I  was  quite  willing  to  die  for  the  Princess,  then  and 
there,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  quietly.  "  I  might 
truthfully  say  and  without  boasting  that  I  had  shown 
my  willingness  over  and  over  again,  but  her  life  was 
threatened  also.  Nor  could  I  be  sure,  I  being  dead  and 
the  Princess  without  a  protector,  that  they  would  stop 
at  her  life  and  therefore,  I  consented,  but  reluctantly; 
and  yet,  sir,  I  give  my  word  that  to  be  the  husband  of 
the  Princess  is  the  very  height  of  my  ambition  and  the 
desire  of  my  heart." 

"  The  marriage  was  soon  over.  Father  Ivan  wrote 
out  this  certificate  at  my  desk,"  said  the  Princess. 
"  Father  Vygia  threatened  the  Cossack  with  your  wrath. 
He  said  you  would  thank  him  for  preserving  the  —  the 
honour  of  our  house.  At  that  instant  one  of  his  officers 
apprised  him  of  the  approach  of  the  French.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  horse  and  away,  but  took  time  to 
sign  his  name  as  witness  to  my  marriage  paper  and  — " 
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"  Is  this  the  paper?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Yes." 

He  stepped  toward  the  window.  It  was  lighter  now. 
The  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  horizon  and  its  rays 
streamed  through  the  open  window. 

"  '  Michael  Ostrolenko,'  "  read  the  Prince ;  "  I  shall 
remember  that  name,"  he  said  grimly.  He  looked  again 
at  the  document.  "  What's  this !  "  he  cried  in  astonish- 
ment, "  you  said  your  name  was  Maurice,  but  here  I 
read  de  Vivonne !  " 

"  I  am  the  Comte  de  Vivonne,  monseigneur." 

"  Born  so  or  created  by  your  Emperor?  " 

"  Born  so  and  of  a  family  of  France  whose  history 
may  be  traced  back  through  thirty  generations." 

"  Have  you  a  brother?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  The  head  of  the  family?  " 

"  Yes,  saving  my  old  father,  the  Due  de  Vivonne. 
My  brother  is  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  does  not  think  as  I.  He  is  an  emigre.  Since  I 
have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  he  and  the 
rest  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  know  not  his 
whereabouts.     But  why  do  you  ask?" 

Father  Vygia  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
Prince.  The  old  man  looked  at  the  priest,  read  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  and  nodded. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  the  name  is  familiar  to  me, 
that  is  all,"  said  the  Prince  indifferently.  "  What  is 
to  be  done  now?  " 

"  Prince    Muravieff,"    said    the    Lieutenant    Colonel, 
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"  my  duty  calls  me  to  my  Emperor,  I  can  delay  no 
longer." 

"  The  army  advances  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Beaubien,  "  an  intercepted  courier  yesterday  afternoon 
bade  us  hasten." 

"  I  must  go  and  leave  my  wife  in  your  charge." 

"  Princess  Muravieff  — "  began  the  Prince. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  interrupted  the  Light 
Horseman,  st  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Vivonne,  s'il  vous 
plait.99 

But  the  Russian  paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption. 

"  You  have  been  thoughtless,  imprudent,  blameable, 
my  child,"  went  on  the  inflexible  old  man,  "  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  excuse.  This  gentleman  rendered  you 
great  service.  Perhaps  you  were  obliged  to  preserve 
his  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  future,  against  your 
plighted  troth  and  to  the  shame  of  your  father  and  of 
me  but  it  must  go  no  further.  You  have  effected  your 
purpose.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  have  this  mar- 
riage annulled,  but  at  least  I  can  try." 

"  Prince !  "  began  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  sharply. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Vivonne,  is,  I  am  sure,  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  strive  to  bind  a  generous  woman 
who  has  sacrificed  her  freedom  for  his  life,"  said  the 
veteran  noble  composedly. 

The  young  Hussar  stopped  as  if  thunderstruck. 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Vivonne,"  continued  the 
Prince,  "  to  give  her  the  title  to  which  she  is  entitled  law- 
fully, is  betrothed  to  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  of 
France,  so  faithful  to  his  rightful  king  that  he  fights 
against  this  usurper  in  the  Imperial  Guard  of  our  be- 
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loved  Czar  Alexander,  whom  God  preserve.  She  entered 
into  this  engagement  freely  and  of  her  own  accord  and 
with  the  approval  of  those  whom  she  loves.  It  cannot 
be  lightly  set  aside,  monsieur." 

"  But  she  is  mine  —  my  wife  !  " 

"  When  I  present  the  circumstances  to  the  Czar,  and 
to  the  Metropolitan  of  our  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  I 
am  sure  that  the  marriage  will  be  annulled,  Madame 
will  be  free,  and  you,  sir,  will  be  without  the  encum- 
brance of  a  wife." 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  I  tell  you  that  I  love  your 
granddaughter,  that  to  marry  her  is  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart.  I  can  show  you  proofs  of  my  nobility. 
My  family  is  as  old  and  as  honourable,  if  not  so  exalted 
as  your  own.  I  am  not  a  penniless  adventurer,  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  I  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
and  by  his  bounty  I  have  been  able  to  buy  back  the 
ancient  domains  of  our  house.  I  am  able  to  give  my 
wife  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  she  may  desire.  If 
I  satisfy  you  on  these  points,  may  not  the  marriage 
stand?" 

"  It  cannot  stand ;  it  was  entered  into  for  a  purpose 
and  that  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  en- 
tered into  in  an  emergency  and  that  emergency  no  longer 
exists.  We  Muravieffs  keep  our  words.  The  man  to 
whom  she  is  betrothed  has  a  prior  and  a  greater  claim 
upon  her." 

"  Count  Maurice  saved  my  life,"  said  the  Princess 
falteringly. 

"  And  you  have  saved  his.  The  account  is  squared. 
Argue  no  more,  monsieur,  what  I  have  said,  I  have  said. 
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You  must  go  away,  the  marriage  must  be  annulled. 
You  must  forget  what  has  been." 

"I  cannot." 

"  Monsieur  de  Vivonne,  I  have  taken  you  for  what 
you  say  you  are,  a  gentleman.  I  have  appealed  to  you 
not  to  bind  the  woman  whom  chance  and  her  own  bounty 
have  placed  in  your  power.  As  you  are  a  gentleman, 
release  her.     Trouble  her  no  more,  go  out  of  her  life." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,"  said  the  Hussar 
hoarsely. 

"  I  both  know  what  I  ask  and  of  whom  I  ask  it,"  said 
the  old  Russian  earnestly.  "  Come,  I  believe  your  story, 
I  see  that  whatever  your  name  you  are  a  man  of  honour 
and  to  that  honour  I  know  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain. 
Were  circumstances  other  than  they  are,  perhaps  I 
should  have  consented  to  your  suit,  but  now  it  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Hussar,  turning  toward  the 
Princess,  "  your  grandfather  appeals  to  my  honour  as 
a  soldier  of  France.  He  says  that  you  proclaimed  me 
your  husband  simply  to  save  my  life.  That  is  true,  is 
it  not?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  faltered  the  Princess. 

"  Of  course  you  do  not  and  you  could  not  love  me?  " 

There  was  a  deadly  silence  after  this  direct  question. 
The  blue  eyes  of  the  young  soldier  searched  the  face  of 
the  woman  he  had  wedded.  Her  glance  fell  before  his. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  toward  the  old  Prince. 

"  Take  me  away,"  she  murmured ;  "  I  have  been  tried 
beyond  endurance ;  I  can  bear  no  more." 

"  Remember    your    plighted    word,"    whispered    her 
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grandfather  in  her  ear.  "  Answer  this  man ;  tell  him 
to  go.  By  the  memory  of  your  dead  mother  yonder, 
sacrificed  while  you  and  he  —  murdered  by  his  people. 
For  the  honour  of  our  house,  I  beg  you  to  speak." 

The  Princess  lifted  her  head.  She  was  deathly  pale 
again.     She  stared  straight  at  the  young  soldier. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  she  said  very  low  and  falteringly, 
*'  I  —  I  do  not  —  love  you." 

"  And  this  other  to  whom  you  are  betrothed,  you  — 
you  love  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  miserable  Princess,  feeling  the  hand 
of  the  old  Prince  tighten  upon  her  arm. 

"  But  last  night  you  said  — " 

The  Princess  shook  her  head. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  began  piteously,  "  I  am  tried  be- 
yond my  strength.  I  can  no  more.  You  saved  my  life. 
I  have  paid  the  debt.  Have  pity  upon  me.  Will  you 
not  go  and  leave  me  ?  " 

The  Hussar  bowed  low  before  her. 

"  Your  wish  is  my  command,  madame ;  that  you  have 
honoured  me  by  bearing  my  name  for  so  brief  a  time 
is  more  than  I  could  ever  have  hoped  or  deserved.  The 
influence  of  the  Prince  will  doubtless  serve  to  have  this 
marriage  annulled  and  yet  it  may  not  be  necessary. 
We  are  engaged  in  war  with  your  people.  Doubtless  I 
can  find  opportunities  to  die  in  the  service  of  France 
and  thus  insure  your  freedom.  Remember  me  as  one 
who  serves  you,  loves  you  and  worships  you  as  he  serves 
and  loves  and  worships  his  God  and  his  native  land." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,"  faltered  the  Princess,  ex- 
tending her  hand, 
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The  young  soldier  bent  low  over  it  and  kissed  it  rev- 
erently,  devotedly.     Then  he  straightened  himself  up. 

"  Beaubien,"  he  said,  reaching  out  his  hand  — 

The  major  caught  it  and  supported  the  trembling 
figure  of  his  officer  with  his  arms. 

"  You  have  the  orders,  to  you  the  command.  I  am 
incapable  of  anything  further." 

"  Can  you  ride  a  horse,  monsieur?  " 

"  I  fear  not." 

"  My  travelling  carriage  is  at  your  service,"  said  the 
Prince  as  the  two  officers,  followed  by  the  young  sub- 
altern, stepped  toward  the  door.  "  You  have  acted 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,"  he  continued; 
"  would  that  I  could  have  come  to  some  other  decision. 
My  hand,  monsieur." 

The  Hussar  touched  it  with  his  own. 

"  It  is  madame  who  deserves  the  credit,"  he  said,  "  for 
it  is  she  who  has  decided." 

Father  Vygia  raised  his  hand,  his  lips  broke  into 
prayer  and  his  fingers  cut  the  air  in  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  old  Prince  had  his  hand  up  also,  but  it  was 
to  his  forehead  in  salute,  as  the  three  Frenchmen  walked 
from  the  room  without  a  backward  look  or  moment's 
hesitation.  They  went  down  the  stairs,  through  the 
hall  and  out  on  the  terrace  before  the  regiment.  A 
spontaneous  cheer  went  up  from  the  men  as  they  saw 
once  more  the  figure  of  their  gallant  commander  in  the 
arms  of  Major  Beaubien  and  in  that  cheer  the  cry  of  a 
broken-hearted  woman  in  the  room  above  was  unheard 
and  unheeded  by  any  one  except  the  grim  old  soldier 
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who  for  the  honour  of  his  family  had  wrought  this  un- 
doing. 

"  Maurice,  Maurice,  my  husband.     It  is  not  true.     I 
lied  to  you ;  I  love  you ;  come  back  to  me ! " 


Book  II 
THE  HIGH-WATER  MARK 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE    RED    COSSACKS    ANGER    THE    EMPEROR 

The  army,  decidedly  not  so  numerous  as  when  it  crossed 
the  Niemen,  and  indeed  considerably  fewer  in  numbers 
than  when  it  left  Wilna,  plodded  along  the  great  old 
Smolensk-Moscow  Road.  If  it  had  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  material,  its  spirit  perhaps  was  rather  better 
on  the  whole  than  when  it  had  first  set  foot  upon  Rus- 
sian soil.  Skirmishes  and  engagements  in  which  it  had 
been  uniformly  successful  had  taken  place  frequently. 
One  or  two  of  these  encounters  with  the  retreating 
Russians  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  battles.  The  tem- 
per of  the  army  had  been  tried  and  tested.  As  usual, 
it  was  not  found  wanting. 

The  thinning  out  by  desertion  and  abandonment  of 
the  columns  had  more  or  less  ceased.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  go  had  gone  long  since.  They  were  the 
weaker,  poorer,  meaner  moiety ;  it  was  the  better  half 
that  was  left  with  the  eagles.  Vast  quantities  of  un- 
necessary baggage  had  been  abandoned  in  the  advance. 
The  weaker  physically  had  succumbed  to  the  strain. 
Probably  Napoleon  himself  had  never  led  a  tougher, 
more  vigorous,  more  determined  body  of  men  than 
those  who  tramped  along  the  ancient  highway,  their 
faces  set  toward  Moscow,  their  prayer  that  the  ever- 
retreating  Russians  would  only  stop  long  enough  to 
get  a  beating  by  the  way. 
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Russia  had  sustained  defeat  in  every  engagement ; 
none  of  the  encounters  had  been  at  all  decisive,  however, 
and  their  resistance  did  not  seem  to  be  losing  in  stub- 
bornness nor  was  the  army  breaking  or  disintegrating 
under  the  relentless  pursuit  and  the  hard  strokes  and 
fine  thrusts  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
went  backward,  backward,  backward,  it  seemed  to 
gather  strength  and  coherency  as  if  it  had  been  welded 
by  massive  blows  into  a  well-compacted,  homogeneous 
organisation,  the  capabilities  of  which  could  only  be 
guessed  at. 

On  either  flank  of  the  French  and  Allied  Army,  fre- 
quently cutting  across  its  rear,  hovered  swarms  of  fe- 
rocious Cossack  horsemen.  The  word  of  Platoff,  the 
Grand  Hetman,  had  gone  forth  and  from  the  steppes  of 
the  Ukraine  and  the  banks  of  the  Don  the  wild  horse- 
men had  rallied  to  their  "  bunchuck "  standards  in 
countless  numbers.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  French 
to  beat  off  the  Cossacks  if  they  could  ever  catch  them. 
Whenever  they  were  brought  to  bay  they  showed  them- 
selves utterly  unequal  to  hard  fighting,  but  the  trouble 
was  to  force  them  to  fight.  Mounted  on  the  swift  po- 
nies of  the  steppes,  loosely  coherent,  accustomed  to  shift 
for  themselves,  knowing  the  country  thoroughly,  an  or- 
ganisation of  several  thousand  could  dissolve  into  its 
component  units  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  French 
in  a  way  that  defied  pursuit;  and  they  had  a  faculty  of 
assembling  so  soon  as  the  almost  useless  pursuit  was 
given  over,  and  once  again  menacing  the  flanks  in  force. 

Their  presence  was  the  source  of  the  utmost  irrita- 
tion to  the  Grand  Arm}7.     One  reason  why  desertions 
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at  that  stage  of  the  game  were  exceptional  was  because 
stragglers  were  inevitably  cut  off  and  these  Cossacks 
showed  no  mercy.  Prisoners  were  cumbersome  to  such 
mobile  troops  and  a  dead  Frenchman  was  better  than  a 
live  one  from  a  Tartar's  point  of  view.  Baggage 
trains,  unless  heavily  guarded  by  strong  detachments, 
were  equally  at  the  mercy  of  these  raiders.  Matters 
had  grown  so  bad  that  the  Emperor,  riding  at  the  head 
of  his  Guard,  having  just  received  news  of  an  unusually 
bold  and  successful  raid  upon  the  baggage  trains  of 
the  Fourth  Corps,  the  Italians  under  the  Viceroy  Eu- 
gene de  Beauharnais,  summoned  to  his  side  the  com- 
mander of  the  first  regiment  of  light  cavalry  who  hap- 
pened to  be  marching  that  day  at  the  head  of  the  Guard 
and  was,  therefore,  the  most  available  for  the  service. 

The  young  Light  Horseman,  so  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived word  from  the  aide  of  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor, 
spurred  his  splendid  black  horse  into  a  gallop  and,  rid- 
ing around  the  general  staff,  presented  himself  before 
his  Imperial  commander.  The  contrast  between  the 
black  thoroughbred  of  the  Hussar  and  the  white  horse 
of  the  Emperor  was  not  greater  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Even  the  difference  in  their  uni- 
forms emphasised  this  distinction. 

The  Emperor  wore  his  usual  green  coat,  buttoned 
over  the  breast ;  only  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  diversified  the  plainness  of  the  uniform.  The 
day  was  hot  and  the  famous  grey  cloak  had  been  laid 
aside.  The  familiar  three-cornered  black  hat  covered 
his  brow,  now  frowning  and  portentous  enough.  As 
usual,  the  Hussar  was  a  blaze  of  colour.     Napoleon's 
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face  was  pale,  although  not  yet  unhealthily  so,  while 
the  cheeks  of  the  Hussar  were  fairly  red  with  the  heat, 
the  excitement  of  the  sudden  summons  and  the  quick 
gallop  to  the  Emperor. 

No  man  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  un- 
moved. The  Hussar  was  not  a  tall  man  as  men  go,  be- 
ing scarcely  more  than  of  the  middle  height ;  Napoleon 
was  a  very  short  man.  Physically  the  Marshals  and 
other  officers  of  the  staff  overtowered  him  head  and 
shoulders,  yet  they  all  seemed  and  even  looked  smaller 
in  the  presence  of  the  little  Corsican.  Maurice,  whom 
nothing  apparently  could  abash,  used  to  say  that  he 
felt  himself  to  be  about  shoulder-high  to  the  Emperor 
when  his  majesty  looked  upon  him  and  yet  such  was  the 
enkindling  quality  of  that  look  that,  although  he  felt 
but  shoulder-high  to  the  Emperor,  when  in  his  presence, 
so  soon  as  he  had  received  a  commission,  the  mere  fact 
that  he  had  sustained  the  glance  of  the  Emperor  and 
had  been  given  a  command  endowed  him  with  a  giant's 
strength  in  execution.  Few  men  indeed  could  look  upon 
Napoleon  then  without  at  least  thinking,  "  Vive  VEm- 
pereur!  " 

The  Hussar,  as  was  noticed,  was  a  perfect  horseman. 
To  check  his  steed,  fling  him  back  on  his  haunches  and 
sweep  the  air  with  his  curved  blade  in  a  graceful  salute 
was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  Emperor  was  suscepti- 
ble to  beauty  and  dash  and  brilliance.  The  Olympian 
brows  smoothed  a  little ;  the  mobile  lips,  which  would 
have  been  the  despair  of  Phidias,  broke  into  a  light 
smile. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice." 
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"Sire?" 

"  Is  it  your  command  that  marches  at  the  head  of  my 
Guard  to-day?  " 

"  This  day,  Sire,  it  has  the  honour  of  being  nearest 
the  Emperor." 

"  Good,"  returned  Napoleon.  "  Are  you  in  mood 
for  an  undertaking?  " 

"  If  it  be  in  your  service  and  that  of  France." 

"  In  my  service  and  in  the  service  of  my  army,  there- 
fore, in  the  service  of  my  France,"  said  the  Emperor, 
promptly  identifying  himself  with  France  as  was  nat- 
ural, whereat  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  bowed  low  over  the 
saddle. 

"  Whatever  the  command  may  be,  I  and  the  riders  of 
her  Imperial  Majesty's  Light  Horse  are  happy  to  un- 
dertake it,"  answered  the  cavalryman. 

"  That  is  the  spirit,  gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon, 
glancing  back  at  the  group  surrounding  him,  "  which 
should  animate  all  my  soldiers." 

"And,  Your  Majesty,"  said  a  deep-voiced,  heavily 
set,  bold-looking,  redheaded  man  of  gigantic  frame, 
"  that  same  spirit  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Light 
Horse  of  your  Guard." 

"  I  know  that,  my  dear  Due,"  said  Napoleon,  laying 
his  hand  affectionately  on  the  gold-laced  arm  of  the 
Marshal  who  had  spoken,  who  happened  that  day  to  be 
visiting  headquarters.  "  The  enterprise  which  I  have 
in  mind  for  you,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  does  not 
involve  so  much  hard  fighting  as  it  does  finesse." 

"  We  are  better,  Sire,  in  striking  your  enemies  than 
we  are  in  strategy." 
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"  And  why  is  that?  " 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  leaving  that  to  the  master 
strategist  of  the  world,  Sire." 

"  And  you  do  well,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  was  not 
too  big  to  be  pleased  with  such  a  statement ;  "  never- 
theless, having  been  so  long  with  the  army,  you  should 
have  learned  something." 

"  I  trust,  Your  Majesty,  that  the  opportunities  I 
have  enjoyed  in  your  service  have  not  been  entirely 
wasted." 

"  We  shall  see.  You  have  heard  of  the  Red  Cos- 
sacks? " 

"Who  in  the  army  has  not,  Sire?"  answered  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  a  dark  look  dimming  the  brightness 
of  his  countenance. 

Now  every  man  in  that  army  knew  the  Red  Cossacks 
by  this  time.  They  were  a  band,  a  regiment  it  might 
be  safe  to  call  them,  or  possibly  better  a  brigade  who 
wore  red  sashes  about  their  waists  and  red  feathers  in 
their  caps.  They  were  distinguished  for  their  daring. 
Of  all  the  raiders  of  the  Russian  army,  they  were  the 
boldest  and  the  most  successful.  Detachment  after  de- 
tachment had  been  cut  up;  train  after  train  had  been 
pillaged.  The  few  survivors  in  each  instance  had  a 
tale  to  tell  of  the  red-girdled,  red-plumed  horsemen  that 
indicated  their  quality.  The  experienced  officers  and 
men  who  had  met  them  and  had  survived  their  on- 
slaught estimated  their  number  as  little  less  than  three 
thousand.  Latterly  they  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
contingent  of  the  regular  light  cavalry  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  and  a  battery  of  four  guns.     In  short,  from 
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being  an  irregular  body  of  horse  they  had  been  com- 
pounded, welded,  organised  into  a  light  brigade,  almost 
as  mobile  as  the  Cossacks  alone  and  infinitely  more 
dangerous.     Their  leadership   had  been  brilliant  also. 

There  was  scarcely  a  corps  or  division  of  the  Grand 
Army  which  had  not  some  score  to  pay  against  these 
men.  Flanking  columns  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
march  had  sought  for  them  while  in  pursuance  of  their 
regular  duties  but  they  had  never  been  brought  to  bay 
and  several  light  detachments  venturing  upon  further 
and  harder  pursuit  had  been  cut  to  pieces. 

"  Has  your  regiment  suffered  at  their  hands  ? " 
asked  the  Emperor,  noting  the  alteration  in  the  young 
officer's  demeanour. 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  We  ran 
across  three  of  my  hussars  dead  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
a  young  officer  and  two  men.  They  had  been  sent 
with  a  message  from  the  Prince  de  Wagram  to  the 
Prince  d'Eckmuhl  in  the  van.  They  were  returning 
evidently  after  the  delivery  of  their  message  and  were 
passing  along  the  left  flank  of  the  army;  they  were  set 
upon  and — " 

"  How  were  they  killed?  " 

"  With  sabre  cuts  and  lance  thrusts." 

"And  who  did  it?" 

"  By  the  side  of  one  of  them  was  a  blood-stained  Cos- 
sack cap,    and — " 

"Yes?" 

"  With  a  red  feather  in  it." 

"  Good !  "  said  the  Emperor  irrelevantly.  "  Your 
men  know  this?  " 
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"  Every  one  of  them  and  they  have  sworn  if  they 
get  permission  — " 

"  I  see.  I  give  you  permission  to  go  after  the  Red 
Cossacks  and  bring  them  to  an  engagement,  monsieur, 
and  to  annihilate  them.  As  to  following  them  long, 
our  good  French  horses  cannot  compete  with  those 
Cossack  ponies  in  endurance.  A  long  pursuit  is  not 
to  be  thought  of;  besides,  we  are  approaching  Moscow 
and  I  shall  probably  need  you  and  every  other  of  my 
soldiers,  for  I  do  not  think  that  Kutusof  can  in  honour 
permit  me  to  enter  the  Czar's  ancient  capital  without 
making  an  attempt  to  defend  it.  Besides,  we  are 
pressing  hard  upon  his  heels  and  we  must  bring  him 
to  an  engagement.  If  I  could  have  caught  him  before, 
if  my  plans  had  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
my  direction,  the  war  would  have  been  over  long  since. 
You  understand?"  continued  the  Emperor  after  this 
rather  long  speech  the  effect  of  which  upon  his  staff 
he  keenly  noted.  "  Your  regiment  is  detached  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  Red  Cossack  brigade  to  action 
and  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  give  us  any  more 
annoyance.  Yesterday  part  of  the  baggage  train  of 
the  corps  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  was  seized.  My  own 
personal  baggage  was  attacked  this  morning  within  a 
mile  of  this  very  division  of  my  Guard  and  only  by  the 
greatest  difficulty  were  the  assailants  beaten  off.  In 
fact,  the  escort  was  cut  to  pieces  and  but  for  the  op- 
portune arrival  of  some  of  Marshal  Poniatowski's  Poles 
I  should  have  had  to  beg  hospitality  of  the  army  for 
a  place  to  sleep  and  something  to  eat  for  to-night. 
How  many  men  have  you  in  your  regiment  now?  " 
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"  Six  hundred,  Sire." 

"  So  many  as  that?  " 

"  That  was  the  morning  report  given  me  to-day." 

"  And  can  it  be  depended  upon  ?  " 

"  Absolutely." 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  you  are  a  model  officer.  I  believe  there  is  no  regiment 
in  the  army  which  can  show  so  large  a  proportion  of 
its  strength  ready  for  duty.  How  many  had  you  when 
you  crossed  the  Niemen?  " 

"  Eight  hundred,  Sire." 

"  And  you  have  lost  but  two  hundred  ?  " 

"  And  some  of  those  can  be  accounted  for." 

"How?" 

"  By  your  orders,  Major  Beaubien,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  time,  left  a  detachment  of  an  officer  and 
forty  men  at  the  —  Chateau  of  Wilkomir.  They  were 
to  be  relieved  from  Kowno  and  were  instructed  to  join 
us  on  the  march.     I  look  for  them  every  day." 

"  And  the  rest  that  you  lost?  " 

"  A  few  were  left  behind  ill  at  Smolensk  and  one  hun- 
dred were  buried  on  the  field  there,  Your  Majesty." 

"  But  the  stragglers?  " 

"  None  of  my  men  has  straggled  from  the  columns, 
they  are  too  devoted  to — "  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
checked  himself  just  in  time, — "  to  Your  Majesty,"  he 
said.  "  And  they  all  know  that  I  would  shoot  with  my 
own  hand  any  man  who  abandoned  his  Eagle." 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  I  am  pleased  with  you.  Come  back  from  this  ex- 
pedition   successful   and   you    shall   have   the   star   of 
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brigadier   general.     I   rely   entirely   upon   your   judg- 
ment and  skill.     I  will  also  supplement  your  force  — " 

"  With  six  hundred  such  men  so  devoted  to  Your 
Majesty,"  returned  the  Hussar  promptly,  "I  could  do 
anything,  go  anywhere,  in  spite  of  all  the  Cossacks 
in  Russia." 

The  Emperor  laughed  and  taking  their  cue  from  him 
the  whole  staff  burst  into  a  joyous  uproar.  Uncertain 
for  the  moment  whether  he  was  being  laughed  at  or  not, 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  suddenly  presented  his  sword 
and  glared  about  him. 

"  We  are  pleased,"  said  the  Emperor  quickly,  "  at 
such  spirit,  monsieur,  and  we  laugh  because  we  are 
happy  to  find  it  in  the  young  soldiers  of  France.  Is 
it  not  so,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Your  Majesty,"  cried  the  red- 
headed Marshal,  who  had  previously  spoken,  "  if  you 
are  tired  of  this  brave  Maurice,  give  him  to  me." 

"  You  want  everything,  Marshal,"  answered  the  Em- 
peror in  high  good  humour.  "  This  is  a  favour,  how- 
ever, for  which  you  ask  in  vain.  It  is  with  no  desire 
to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  your  statement  or  the 
justice  of  your  judgment,  my  dear  Colonel,"  continued 
the  Emperor,  "  that  I  think  it  well  to  place  under  your 
command  a  larger  force  for  so  important  an  under- 
taking and  I  will  leave  to  your  own  selection  the  troops 
who  are  to  second  your  hussars.  Now,  what  shall  they 
be?  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  let  us  ride  on.  The  men 
will  have  enjoyed  the  little  halt  but  it  is  not  well  to 
protract  it  too  long.  Colonel  Maurice,  you  may  ride 
on  my  left  hand.     Come,  messieurs,  en  avant." 
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The  Light  Horseman  had  been  thinking  deeply  and 
quickly. 

"  I  have  decided,"  he  said  at  last,  "  upon  my  auxil- 
iaries." 

"Yes?" 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  battalion  of  light  infantry 
and  a  light  battery  of  four  guns." 

Napoleon  looked  at  him  searchingly.  He  was  as- 
tonished at  such  a  request.  The  Marshal  on  the  right 
interrupted  him  quickly. 

"  You  ask  for  foot  soldiers  and  guns  to  chase  these 
horsemen !     Monsieur,  you  are  mad !  " 

"  Saving  the  Emperor's  presence,"  returned  the 
Light  Horseman,  bristling,  "  I  beg  to  assure  Monsieur 
le  Marechal  that  I  was  never  more  sober  and  I  hope 
more  sane,  in  my  life." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling,  for  he  rather 
enjoyed  seeing  these  flashes  of  conflict  between  his 
officers,  and  he  was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  sight  of  a 
simple  lieutenant  colonel  of  horse,  although  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  so  stoutly 
standing  up  to  one  of  the  greatest  Marshals  of  the 
Empire,  the  one  who  was  to  come  out  of  this  campaign 
with  the  most  fame,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Grand  Army,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  "  Yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  Marshal's  surprise  is  but  natural.  Who 
would  think  that  a  soldier  — " 

"  Your  Majesty,"  returned  the  Light  Horseman,  "  I 
am  glad  to  explain  my  plan  to  a  soldier  at  once  so  dar- 
ing and  experienced  as  the  Due  d'Elchingen." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  laughed  the  duke,  and  he  had  a 
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tremendous  laugh,  "  so  you  think  I  need  lessoning  in 
the  art  of  war  from  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  light 
horse  ?  " 

He  was  in  a  very  good  humour  about  it,  almost  con- 
temptuously so.  The  face  of  the  Hussar  flushed  at 
that.  He  matched  himself  with  a  Marshal  without  hesi- 
tation and  indeed,  such  were  the  chances  of  the  cam- 
paign that  long  before  he  reached  the  age  of  that 
Marshal,  he  himself  might  carry  a  baton.  It  was  the 
Emperor  who  intervened. 

"  I  am  an  older  soldier  and  it  may  be  even  a  better 
than  you,  Michael,"  he  said  gently  to  the  Marshal, 
"  and  yet  I  have  never  hesitated  to  learn  from  the 
humblest  grenadier  of  the  Guard  anything — "  he 
smiled  and  when  he  smiled  he  was  irresistible  — "  any- 
thing that  he  might  be  able  to  teach  me,  that  is,"  he 
added. 

"  Proceed,  proceed,  monsieur,  explain  to  us  how  with 
artillery  and  infantry  you  expect  to  catch  these  famous 
Cossacks  who  surpass  in  speed  and  mobility  the  best 
of  our  cavalry,"  began  Marshal  Ney  in  a  more  moderate 
tone  as  he  acknowledged  the  Emperor's  reproof  with 
a  low  bow  over  his  saddle. 

"  The  Emperor,  whose  word  is  law,"  said  the  Hussar, 
"  has  said  and  none  can  dispute  him  that  we  cannot 
cope  with  these  Cossacks  in  speed.  If  happily  I  am 
to  succeed — " 

"  If  you  are  to  succeed,  monsieur,"  interrupted  the 
Emperor  sharply. 

"Pardon,  since  I  am  to  succeed,  Your  Majesty." 

"  That  is  better." 
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"  I  must  do  it  by  strategy.  I  must  lay  a  trap  for 
these  gentry." 

"  Oho,"  said  Napoleon. 

"  And  you  propose  to  bait  the  trap  with  a  regiment 
of  infantry?  "  said  the  Marshal,  seeing  a  great  light. 

"  Exactly,  Your  Grace,"  returned  the  soldier. 

"  And  with  the  guns  ?  " 

"  I  shall  complete  the  annihilation  of  the  detachment 
when  we  get  them  into  the  ambush  which  I  shall  lay 
for  them." 

"  Quite  so ;  the  young  man  has  the  right  idea,  Duke," 
said  the  Emperor ;  "  you  shall  have  your  regiment  and 
your  light  battery." 

"  And  may  I  have  an  imitation  convoy,  also,  Sire?  " 

"  Go  back  along  the  road,"  said  Napoleon  grimly, 
"  and  pick  up  all  the  abandoned  wagons  you  require." 

"  And  horses  to  draw  them?  " 

"  We  have  none  to  give  you.     You  can  — " 

"  I  can  dismount  some  of  my  troops,  conceal  them 
in  the  wagons  and  use  their  horses  for  the  convoy." 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,"  said  the  Emperor 
approvingly,  "  as  you  said,  your  service  with  the  army 
and  especially  your  tour  of  duty  in  my  Guard  has  not 
been  without  profit  to  you." 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  blushed  like  a  girl. 

u  Prince,"  said  the  Emperor,  turning  to  another 
Marshal  who  rode  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  staff  a 
few  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  Emperor,  "  you  might  as 
well  get  ready  that  order  appointing  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Maurice  to  the  command  of  the  next  vacant  bri- 
gade." 
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Berthier   smiled   and  nodded. 

"  It  shall  be  ready  when  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel has   earned  it,   Sire,"  he  returned  phlegmatieally. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Napoleon,  "  ever  stirs  my  good 
Berthier  out  of  the  calm  which  befits  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff.  Marshal  Ney,  suppose  you  give  this 
young  man  a  regiment.  I  do  not  care  to  detail  any  of 
the  Imperial  Guard." 

"  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,"  said  the  Marshal ; 
"  I  am  about  to  join  my  corps  and  I  will  detach  a  regi- 
ment of  regular  dare-devils  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
this  gallant  young  man.  I  will  have  it  await  your 
arrival  on  the  right  flank.  I  presume  that  your  ex- 
pedition will  take  you  forward,  monsieur?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Napoleon  for  the  Hussar,  "  from 
what  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  Red  Cossacks  should  be  on 
our  right  flank  covered  by  those  woods  yonder." 

The  army  was  marching  through  a  vast  plain  but 
upon  the  far  horizon  to  the  southward  heavy  woods 
extended  for  miles. 

"  And  the  battery  of  guns,  Sire." 

"Will  you  see  to  that  also,  Marshal?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  hearty  answer ;  "  it  is  the  kind 
of  adventure  that  I  would  like  to  undertake  myself  and 
the  whole  corps  would  enjoy  it." 

"  But  it  is  hardly  a  command  for  a  Marshal  of 
France,"  said  Napoleon. 

The  Marshal  saluted  and  followed  by  members  of  his 
own  staff,  he  galloped  past  the  columns  marching  ahead 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"You    understand,"     said    Napoleon     emphatically, 
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"  this  command  must  be  brought  to  an  engagement  and 
it  must  be  wiped  out.  I  have  heard  a  rumour  that  it  is 
commanded  by  a  Russian  officer  of  rank  belonging  to 
the  Czar  Alexander's  Guard  and  that  the  Cossacks  are 
supported  by  a  detachment  of  regular  cavalry  of  the 
Guard  with  guns  also.  In  fact,  it  is  due  to  this  leader- 
ship, doubtless,  and  this  support,  that  they  have  ac- 
complished so  much  and  it  is  probably  because  of  this 
support  and  this  leadership  that  you  may  have  a  chance 
to  bring  them  to  bay." 

"  I  will  earn  that  promised  star,  Sire,"  said  the 
young  man,  confidently,  "  or  I  will  have  no  need  of 
shoulder  straps." 

"  Good,"  said  Napoleon,  "  and  good  luck  to  you ! " 


CHAPTER  XII 

TRAILING    THE    RED    COSSACKS 

Owing  to  the  wide  distance  that  separated  the  several 

columns  of  the  Grand  Army,  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 

afternoon  that  the  various  detachments  were  assembled 

which  made  up  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice,  to  continue  to  give  him  the 

name    by    which    he    was    known    in    the    army.     The 

dramatic  events  of  his  sojourn  at  the  chateau  of  Wil- 

komir  were  only  a  month  behind.     No  one  in  the  army 

knew  anything  about  his  adventures  there  except  Major 

Beaubien,  his  subordinate,  his  confident  and  his  friend. 

The  young  subaltern,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  thing, 

had  been   detailed   to  remain  behind  on  guard  at  the 

chateau  and  of  course  could  tell  nothing. 

Although  his  heart  had  broken  at  his  renunciation 

by  his  wife,  somehow  or  other,  the  wound  in  his  shoulder 

mended  and  after  the  first  great  overwhelm  of  grief  and 

despair,  the  natural  buoyancy  and  spirit  of  the  young 

Hussar  reasserted  itself.     He  began  to  make  plans,  to 

cherish  hopes,  to  dream  dreams.     In  spite  of  her  own 

words,   he  was   confident  that  in  her  heart   of  hearts, 

the  woman  who  had  been  so  dramatically  made  his  wife 

under   such   thrilling   circumstances,   loved  him   enough 

to  be  willing  to  fulfil  that  role  eventually  in  spite  of  her 

repudiation. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  conversations  and  happenings  of 

156 
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the  three  brief  days  in  every  leisure  moment.  He  was 
confident  that  she  did  not  love  the  French  officer  in  the 
Czar's  army  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  It  was  only 
a  quixotic  notion  of  honour  involved  in  keeping  her 
word,  at  the  urging  of  the  stern  old  Prince,  which  had 
caused  her  to  speak  to  him  as  she  had.  The  impartial 
and  dispassionate  Beaubien,  younger  but  more  phleg- 
matic than  his  superior,  was  nevertheless,  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  the  two  discussed  the  affair  with  ardour 
whenever  opportunity  served. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  retreating  Russian  army  would 
be  brought  to  bay  and  the  battle  would  be  joined.  No 
one  in  the  Grand  Army  doubted  the  issue  of  that  event 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  declared  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  be  ve^  unfortunate  as  well  as  very  stupid 
if  he  did  not  find  out  thereafter,  from  the  prisoners,  the 
name  of  the  officer  to  whom  his  wife  had  been  betrothed. 
This  was  the  comforting  and  consoling  thought  of  the 
young  light  horseman.  When  he  found  him?  —  well! 
in  a  situation  like  that  in  which  his  own  right  arm  and 
shining  blade  would  play  the  larger  part,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maurice  was  absolutely  confident  that  there 
could  be  but  one  end.  Woe  to  that  renegade  French- 
man when  he  caught  him! 

Of  course,  there  was  the  appeal  to  the  Czar  and  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  to  be 
feared,  but  it  so  happened  that  since  the  day  the  Hussar 
left  Wilkomir  to  join  the  Grand  Army  at  Wilna,  the 
army  had  been  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Prince  Muravieff  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  the 
lovelorn  Frenchman  that  a  message  could  have  reached 
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the  Russian  Emperor  as  jet.  And  even  if  the  appeal 
had  been  delivered  to  that  Sovereign,  in  the  confusion 
and  anxiety  of  the  campaign,  the  Czar  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  merited. 
Nor  could  the  young  soldier  see  how,  even  if  he  wanted 
to  act,  the  Czar  could  reply  to  that  petition  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  could 
only  deliver  the  battle  he  so  ardently  longed  for  and  if 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  could  only  be  given  a  few 
months'  time  to  prosecute  his  inquiries,  he  trusted  that 
he  could  eliminate  the  gentleman  whose  betrothal  cut 
so  sharply  athwart  his  own  prospects  for  happiness. 
In  that  case,  he  did  not  despair  of  inducing  the  Prince, 
her  grandfather,  and  the  Prince,  her  father,  to  let  the 
marriage  stand. 

He  had  gone  away  with  despair  in  his  heart,  thinking 
that  the  only  legitimate  ambition  left  for  him  had  been 
for  a  sure  and  speedy  death;  but  he  had  changed  his 
view  point  in  that  particular,  not  sufficiently,  however, 
to  cause  him  to  hesitate  in  attacking  anything  or  any- 
body or  to  jeopard  his  life  on  the  high  places  of  the 
field  whenever  he  had  a  chance  in  quite  the  old  reckless, 
light  horseman  way. 

Naturally  Jie  was  eager  to  win  distinction.  The 
more  distinguished  he  became,  the  higher  the  rank  he 
attained,  the  more  glory  he  acquired,  the  more  adequate 
a  companion  he  would  be  for  the  lovely  Princess  and  the 
more  likely  his  claim  to  be  considered.  He  did  not 
even  hesitate  to  think  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ul- 
timately as  a  possible  pleader  in  his  behalf  after  the  war 
was   over,   especially   should  he   continue  to  merit  the 
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favour  of  his  beloved  idol,  of  which  he  had  received  so 
many  substantial  proofs. 

He  had  thought  it  wise  not  to  allow  any  inkling  of 
his  rank  and  name  to  get  about.  When  he  had  been 
cut  off  by  his  family  upon  his  decision,  as  a  mere  boy, 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  General  Bonaparte,  some 
years  before,  he  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  in  the  cavalry, 
as  a  private  soldier.  His  daring  and  gallantry  on  a 
hundred  fields  had  won  him  his  promotion. 

Napoleon  was  always  glad  to  rally  to  his  Eagles  the 
ancient  nobility  of  France.  It  would  no  doubt  have 
made  his  position  more  secure,  and  it  would  have  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  if  the 
Emperor  had  known  that  he  was  the  Comte  de  Vivonne 
and  the  only  representative  of  that  ancient  family  in 
France,  but  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  believed  in  winning 
whatever  was  coming  to  him  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

He  rejoiced,  therefore,  in  this  present  command, 
which  gave  him  a  degree  of  independence  and  for  the 
first  time  in  this  campaign  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
he  was  something  more  than  a  beau  sabreur  and  gallant 
horseman.  It  should  go  hard  with  him  if  he  did  not 
earn  that  promotion  to  the  command  of  that  brigade 
and  once  advanced  that  far,  he  might  have  some  hope 
of  becoming  a  General  of  Division.  He  was  so  con- 
fident of  success  that  he  actually  saw  himself  already  in 
the  gorgeous  uniform  of  that  last-named  officer. 

The  regiment  of  infantry  which  had  reported  to  him 
from  Marshal  Ney's  division  which  had  been  recruited 
in  Paris  some  years  before,  was  originally  one  thou- 
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sand  strong,  but  it  had  been  reduced  in  one  way  or 
another  to  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  but 
they  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  hardest  bitten, 
toughest,  most  reckless  souled,  somewhat  insubordinate 
veterans  in  the  second  corps.  They  were  ready  for 
anything  and  it  so  happened  that  they  had  a  particular 
grudge  against  these  Red  Cossacks,  because  while  do- 
ing escort  duty  a  few  days  ago,  they  had  been  severely 
handled  by  these  same  desperate  horsemen. 

The  light  battery  of  four  six-pound  guns  was  the 
best  and  the  most  efficient  in  Marshal's  Ney's  corps. 
The  great  Ney  did  nothing  by  halves.  He  had  been 
attracted  to  the  young  man  in  spite  of  his  somewhat 
defiant  air,  he  knew  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  work 
that  had  been  cut  out  for  him,  he  wanted  to  see  him 
succeed,  therefore,  he  sent  him  the  best  he  had. 

When  the  regiment  of  light  horse  and  the  battery 
and  the  regiment  of  infantry  were  assembled  it  was 
with  deep  satisfaction  that  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  looked 
them  over.  There  were  an  even  thousand  of  them, 
exactly  enough  for  his  idea  and  to  make  the  affair  in- 
teresting. More  would  have  frightened  away  the  Cos- 
sacks but  even  if  they  caught  sight  of  his  entire  force 
they  might  not  refrain  from  attacking  it  on  account  of 
its  numbers.  He  did  not  intend  that  they  should  catch 
sight  of  his  entire  command  if  he  could  possibly  pre- 
vent it,  but  if  fortune  were  against  him,  the  smallness 
of  the  expedition  might  tempt  so  daring  and  successful 
a  body  as  the  Red  Cossacks  and  their  dashing  leader  to 
try  an  issue.  If  the  reward  for  success  would  be  cer- 
tain and  adequate,   so  would  the   censure   and  mortifi- 
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cation  at  failure  be  in  proportion  and  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  did  not  mean  to  fail  by  taking  too  many  men 
and  frightening  away  the  enemy. 

While  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  battery  and  the 
infantry  to  join  him  he  had  caused  a  large  collection  of 
abandoned  baggage  wagons  and  other  vehicles  of  all 
sorts  to  be  made  by  his  regiment.  The  baggage  wagons 
had  been  already  emptied  of  their  contents  but  the 
canvas  coverings  were  drawn  over  frames  and  empty 
boxes  so  that  to  a  casual  inspection  they  looked  as  if 
heavily  loaded.  The  regiment  of  hussars  went  about 
this  merrily  enough,  their  beloved  officer  having  ex- 
plained to  them  what  he  was  detailed  to  do  and  part  of 
his  plan,  but  when  it  came  to  dismounting  from  their 
horses  and  stowing  themselves  away  in  the  wagons  while 
the  horses  were  attached  to  the  huge,  apparently  heavy 
baggage  train,  they  demurred.  A  hussar  off  his  horse 
was  like  a  sailor  on  one  or  a  fish  out  of  water. 

Discipline  was  not  the  strongest  point  of  Napoleon's 
army,  especially  the  older  soldiers  were  allowed  a  great 
deal  of  liberty.  So  long  as  the  troops  kept  themselves 
in  good  trim,  remained  in  their  ranks  and  could  be 
depended  upon  in  action,  other  things  were  frequently 
winked  at.  But  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  different 
ideas.  He  was  still  imbued  with  some  of  the  autocratic 
spirit  of  his  ancestry.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
and  the  natural  grumbling  of  the  hussars  did  not  rise 
very  loud  or  go  very  far. 

It  was  nightfall  before  all  these  preparations  had 
been  made.  The  troops  had  been  lucky  enough  to  come 
upon  two  wagons  in  which  there  were  several  overlooked 
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barrels  of  hard  bread  and  one  or  two  casks  of  light 
wine.  How  they  had  ever  escaped  destruction  when 
the  wagons  were  abandoned  and  subsequently  pillaged 
was  a  mystery,  but  there  they  were  and  hard  bread  and 
light  wine  were  a  welcome  relief  from  the  rations  they 
carried  with  them.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  de- 
lighted. He  knew  that  nothing  is  more  healthful  to 
a  soldier  than  to  be  well  fed  and  he  let  them  eat  and 
drink  their  full  before  he  called  them  to  attention. 

It  was  almost  dark,  therefore,  when  the  command  was 
ready  to  move.  The  last  attack  of  the  Red  Cossacks 
had  been  reported  on  the  rear  of  the  baggage  train 
following  the  Guard,  the  largest  and  most  important 
section  of  the  army.  It  was  easier  for  the  news  of  the 
attack  to  go  back  along  the  line  than  forward  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  reasoned  that  probably 
this  ferocious  band  of  raiders  would  turn  toward  the 
uninformed  van  rather  than  the  expectant  rear.  In- 
deed careful  inquiry  along  the  officers  of  the  detachment 
which  had  sustained  the  last  attack  confirmed  that  con- 
clusion. 

There  had  been  some  pursuit  of  the  raiders  by  a 
detachment  of  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard  but  these  heav- 
ily armed  and  armoured  horsemen  had  no  chance  what- 
ever of  overtaking  the  light,  mobile  Cossacks.  They 
had  noted  the  direction  of  their  flight,  however,  and  in 
short,  everything  pointed  that  they  had  gone  toward 
Moscow. 

South  of  the  road  on  which  the  army  marched  and 
parallel  to  it  several  miles  away  another  road  had  been 
opened.     The  Lieutenant  Colonel  decided  to  make  for 
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that  road.  Loading  the  infantry  and  the  dismounted 
hussars  into  the  wagons  and  selecting  the  stoutest 
horses  of  the  command  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  wagons,  the  whole  command  moved  off  to  the  right 
at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  possible. 

The  distance  between  the  two  roads  was  soon  tra- 
versed. The  country  was  open  and  rolling  and  as  the 
flankers  of  the  army  had  been  thrown  out  for  several 
miles  on  either  side,  they  saw  no  signs  of  an  enemy. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  the  road.  They 
struck  it  where  it  happened  to  make  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
southward  to  escape  a  deep  ravine  cut  by  a  consider- 
able brook.  The  road  builders  had  been  too  lazy  to 
bridge  it  and  it  was  evident  that  the  road  would  follow 
its  banks  until  an  easy  crossing  and  a  practicable  ford 
would  be  found.  This  took  the  command  farther  into 
a  forest  which  grew  denser  and  heavier  as  they  pro- 
gressed until  finally  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  an  extensive  and  almost  impassable  woodland. 

Flinging  out  a  platoon  far  in  advance  and  covering 
and  protecting  the  flanks  by  the  same  means,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  pushed  his  command  on  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  Just  before  dawn  they  came 
to  a  clearing.  They  crossed  the  creek  at  a  good  ford. 
A  few  feet  from  the  other  bank  they  entered  upon  a  tree- 
less plain.  They  could  see  the  opening  only  indistinctly 
in  the  darkness  but  it  appeared  to  extend  several  miles 
to  the  southward.  They  had  struck  the  clearing  at 
the  north  end.  The  edge  of  the  trees  made  an  arc  of 
a  circle  of  which  the  road,  plunging  into  the  forest  on 
the  other  side  of  the  clearing,  was   the  chord.     From 
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one  side  of  the  forest  to  the  other  was  here  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  clearing,  the  end  of 
which  they  could  by  no  means  discern,  was  in  the  shape 
of  an  ellipse  whose  sides  were  lost  in  the  distance  to  the 
south,  and  they  were  cutting  across  the  top  of  it.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  place  for  his  purpose  were  in- 
stantly appreciated  by  the  young  commander. 

No  very  vigilant  or  extensive  pursuit  of  the  Red 
Cossacks  had  been  attempted  by  the  Grand  Army. 
Such  pursuit  would,  as  a  rule,  have  resulted  in  nothing 
but  the  disintegration  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the 
horses  and  men  worn  out  by  it  would  effect  nothing. 
The  army  would  be  frittered  away  in  such  processes. 
The  Cossacks,  therefore,  so  he  reasoned,  thinking  they 
had  little  to  fear  would  proceed  in  a  leisurely  manner 
along  this  road,  the  only  practicable  way  through  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  and  they  would  probably 
bivouac  for  the  night  and  be  ready  to  make  another 
onfall  upon  some  part  of  the  long  line  of  the  Grand 
Army  early  in  the  morning. 

Indications,  plain  enough  to  a  soldier,  had  confirmed 
the  shrewd  guesses  of  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  he  and 
his  officers  were  convinced  that  a  very  considerable 
body  of  horse  had  preceded  them  but  a  short  time 
on  the  road.  So  far  as  could  be  determined,  there  had 
been  no  alarm  yet  given  of  the  approach  of  this  French 
expedition.  The  Hussar  had  pushed  his  command  for- 
ward at  a  very  great  pace,  he  had  spared  neither  horses 
nor  men.  If  his  guesses  were  right,  and  he  knew  that 
successful  warfare  was  largely  a  matter  of  good  guess- 
work, he  ought  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy. 
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A  whispered  consultation  between  Major  Beaubien, 
his  second  in  command,  Major  Goujon,  the  hard-bitten 
veteran  in  command  of  the  regiment  of  Infantry  and 
Captain  Champfert  of  the  battery  found  them  all 
agreed  upon  that  point.  Beaubien  and  Champfert 
were  for  a  night  surprise  or  an  early  morning  dash 
upon  the  camp  which  they  felt  sure  could  not  be  far 
away.  But  Goujon  sagely  pointed  out  that  in  such  a 
case,  the  force  would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
infantry,  in  which  conclusion  the  young  commander 
concurred. 

"  Messieurs,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  very  fine  to  fall 
upon  them  while  they  are  asleep  provided  they  were 
there  and  provided  we  could  get  near  them  before  they 
awakened.  But  even  in  that  case,  unless  they  were 
bivouacked  in  some  open,  we  would  be  at  our  usual  dis- 
advantage in  attacking  them.  They  would  scatter  and 
while  we  could  break  up  the  band  temporarily,  we  could 
not  annihilate  it.  The  Emperor  expects  us  to  teach 
these  bold  robbers  a  lesson.  These  Red  Cossacks  are 
the  bravest  and  most  successful  of  the  many  detach- 
ments which  are  making  life  a  weariness  to  the  convoys 
of  the  Grand  Army.  If  we  cut  them  to  pieces  it  would 
be  a  lesson  to  all  the  rest,  and  we  must  kill  or  capture 
its  commanders.  The  Emperor  was  most  emphatic  that 
we  should  get  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  these 
attacks  and  responsible  for  them.  You  know  in  his 
philosophy,  the  general  is  much,  the  soldier  little.  I 
think  I  have  a  better  plan  than  those  you  have  sug- 
gested and  this  is  it." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    RED    COSSACKS    PAY    A    CALL 

Deep  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  glade,  in  a  little  clearing 
six  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  where  there  stood  a  humble 
peasant's  farmhouse  with  a  few  low  adjoining  out- 
buildings, something  like  two  thousand  men  were  sleep- 
ing. The  night  was  pleasant,  the  breeze  was  warm  and 
agreeable.  The  sleeping  men  were  of  a  hardy  race. 
Wrapped  in  their  great  coats,  with  their  saddles  for 
pillows  and  their  horse  blankets  beneath  them,  they  lay 
quite  comfortably  upon  the  dry  grass  in  the  clearing. 
On  one  side  the  ponies  of  the  command  were  grouped 
and  picketed.  In  the  house,  from  which  the  poor  peas- 
ant and  his  family  had  been  rudely  dispossessed,  the 
higher  officers  got  what  rest  they  could. 

Although  no  one  in  the  command  had  the  least  fear  of 
attack,  he  who  had  the  ordering  of  events  was  evidently 
an  experienced  soldier  who  neglected  no  precaution. 
Guards  and  patrols  were  flung  back  on  the  road  over 
which  they  had  come  and  forward  on  the  road  over 
which  they  expected  to  move  in  the  morning.  The 
officer  himself  saw  that  vigilant  watch  was  kept,  for  he 
inspected  the  nearer  patrols  personally  from  time  to 
time. 

They  had  made  a  long  hard  march  after  the  sharp 

skirmishing  of  the  day  before  and  they  were  very  tired 

when  they  reached  the  place  of  bivouac.     The  men  had 
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slept  soundly  and  the  subordinate  officers  also.  The 
commander  himself  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
for  much-needed  rest  but  an  uneasy  sense  of  danger 
possessed  him,  a  sense  such  as  veteran  soldiers  some- 
times experience  without  being  able  to  assign  any  exact 
reason  for  it.  He  laughed  at  himself  for  his  fears,  and 
yet  they  so  far  governed  his  action  as  to  keep  him  on 
the  alert.  His  judgment  told  him  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  and  he  was  rather  mortified, 
though  naturally  relieved,  when  dawn  approached  with- 
out a  sign  of  an  enemy  or  attack. 

Returning  to  the  clearing  after  a  last  inspection  of 
the  outposts,  he  surveyed  the  sky  through  the  tree  tops 
and  seeing  that  it  was  already  grey  with  the  coming 
light,  he  decided  that  it  was  time  to  awaken  the  men,  let 
them  get  their  breakfast  and  sally  out  again  in  search 
of  the  adventures  he  so  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  light  was  sufficient  to  show  to  any  observer  that 
the  commander  was  not  a  Cossack.  Indeed,  he  wore 
the  rich  green  and  white  uniform,  without  the  metal 
cuirass,  of  a  dragoon  in  the  Imperial  Guard  of  the  Czar. 
He  was  a  slender,  well-knit  young  man  of  medium  height 
whose  every  gesture  betokened  confidence  of  success, 
backed  by  assurance  of  position.  Dismounting  from 
his  horse,  which  he  had  left  with  his  orderly,  a  trooper 
in  the  uniform  of  the  same  cavalry,  he  made  his  way 
over  the  sleeping  Cossacks  to  the  hut,  the  door  of  which 
he  flung  open.  In  good  Russian  but  with  a  distinct 
French  accent,  he  summoned  the  occupants  of  the  house 
and  then  he  turned  to  meet  the  officer  of  the  night 
guard  who  came  running  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
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bade  him  awaken  the  detachment.  The  officer  was 
just  about  to  transmit  the  order  to  a  trumpeter  who 
appeared  from  behind  the  house,  sleepily  rubbing  his 
eyes,  when  the  rapid  galloping  of  a  horse  on  the  hard 
road  was  distinctly  heard.  At  a  signal  from  the  com- 
mander, the  officer  of  the  guard  stopped  the  trumpeter 
before  he  had  blown  a  note. 

"  We  will  see  what  this  messenger  from  the  front, 
who  is  evidently  in  a  hurry,  has  to  say  before  we  make 
a  sound,"  he  said  in  explanation. 

By  this  time,  the  other  officers,  including  one  or  two 
of  the  Imperial  guardsmen,  but  mostly  huge  bearded 
Cossacks  had  come  crowding  through  the  door  of  the 
hut. 

"  If  you  will  ride  with  me,  Messieurs,"  said  the  com- 
mander, mounting  and  indicating  their  horses  to  the 
others,  "  I  think  from  the  haste  of  yonder  rider  that 
we  shall  have  news." 

The  rapid  hoof  beats  on  the  hard  road  were  much 
nearer  now.  The  group  turned  and  followed  the  alert 
Frenchman.  It  was  growing  lighter  and  by  the  time  the 
commander  had  mounted  his  horse,  the  others  had  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  all  had  reached  the  road,  the 
messenger  had  arrived.  Recognising  the  commander, 
he  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  A  message  for  the  Colonel,"  he  said,  saluting  in 
his  rough  way. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Lieutenant  Chekoff  — "  began  the  messenger. 
"  Yes,  the  commander  of  the  patrol  — " 
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"  He  says  a  French  wagon  convoy  with  a  few  horse- 
men is  coming  through  the  wood." 

The  officer  laughed. 

"  Fortune,  not  content  with  favouring  us  in  attack 
seems  actually  to  present  us  with  opportunities,  even 
to  force  them  upon  us.  Awaken  your  regiments,  gentle- 
men, but  quietly.  Get  the  men  to  horse  at  once  and  we 
will  investigate  this  convoy  and  prepare  for  it  a  warm, 
if  not  a  particularly  pleasant  welcome.  You,  Verlinski," 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  Russian  officers  of  the  Guard, 
"  assemble  my  own  troop  and  follow  me  down  the  road. 
You,  Ostrolenko,  bring  the  Cossacks  up  after  us  but 
silently,  silently.  We  don't  want  to  frighten  away  our 
prey  before  we  are  ready  to  seize  it.  You  under- 
stand? " 

Both  officers  apparently  comprehended  the  not  dif- 
ficult instructions  of  the  Colonel  and  followed  presently 
by  about  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  troopers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  which  had  been  given  to  him  for  his 
personal  escort  when  he  had  asked  and  had  received 
this  Cossack  command  with  a  roving  commission,  he 
moved  down  the  road.  The  Cossacks  were  accustomed 
to  night  work  and  they  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  go 
about  their  business  without  any  unnecessary  confusion. 
At  the  summons  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  seized  their 
saddles,  ran  to  their  horses  and  presently  fell  into 
such  order  as  they  were  accustomed  to  maintain.  A 
light  battery  of  four  guns  was  limbered  up,  although 
necessarily  with  more  noise  than  was  made  by  the  Cos- 
sacks.    This    was    a    detachment    of    regular    Russian 
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artillery,  and  the  whole  party  under  the  lead  of  Colonel 
Ostrolenko  moved  quickly  down  the  road  in  the  wake 
of  the  commander.  The  guards  and  the  patrols  had 
been  called  in  and  almost  before  the  astonished  peasant 
realised  it,  his  farm  was  emptied  of  its  unwelcome  visit- 
ors. 

The  French  officer  in  command  soon  joined  the  ad- 
vance patrol  but  the  subaltern  in  charge  had  little  to 
add  to  his  first  message.  A  picket  which  he  had  flung 
far  down  the  road  just  before  break  of  day  had  ob- 
served the  head  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  wagon 
train,  lightly  guarded,  slowly  advancing  through  an 
open  space  in  the  forest  half  a  mile  away.  Without 
discovering  their  presence,  the  men  of  the  picket  had 
retraced  their  steps  and  told  what  they  had  seen.  Send- 
ing one  messenger  back  to  the  bivouac,  the  Cossack 
officer  had  despatched  a  swarm  of  scouts  to  get  complete 
information  and  as  he  talked  with  his  commander  some 
of  his  men  came  back,  brimful  of  news  and  bursting 
with  excitement. 

They  reported  that  the  wagon  train  was  French  — 
of  course,  everybody  knew  that  —  and  that  it  included 
some  twenty  or  thirty  wagons  apparently  heavily 
loaded,  presumably  of  great  value,  and  that  it  was 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  infantry,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  in  number. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  commanding  officer,  "  that 
a  wagon  train  should  be  found  on  the  new  road,  so  far 
from  the  French  army." 

"  Might  it  not  be  due  to  the  fact,"  said  Ostrolenko, 
leader    of    the    Cossacks    and    second   in    command    of 
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the  whole  detachment,  "  that  it  may  have  come  from 
the  south,  from  Schwarzenberg's  Austrians,  through 
Minsk  or  thereabouts  and  is  now  seeking  to  join  the 
Grand  Army?  " 

"  It  is  a  possible  explanation,  of  course.  How  did 
the  horses  look?  "  the  commander  continued,  turning 
to  the  scout. 

"  It  was  too  dark  to  see  clearly,  but  they  went  slowly 
and  seemed  tired.  Vassily  here  speaks  the  French 
language.  We  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  soldiers 
talk." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,  they  were  cursing  themselves  and 
their  bad  fortune  and  their  long  journey." 

"  You  see,"  said  Ostrolenko,  "  they  have  come  from 
the  south." 

"  Well,  no  matter  whether  they  have  come  from  the 
south  or  not,  we  will  relieve  them  of  their  charge, 
and  — "  the  commander  stopped  again.  "  By  the  way," 
he  resumed  after  a  moment's  thought  and  including 
the  whole  of  the  scouting  party  in  his  glance  as  he 
spoke,  "  did  any  of  you  see  anything  of  any  other 
force?" 

"  We  saw  nothing  but  the  infantry.  They  appeared 
to  be  just  about  breaking  camp.  Fires  were  burning 
and  the  horses  were  not  yet  hitched  to  some  of  the  rear 
wagons." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  will  find  our 
breakfast  in  those  wagons.  Gentlemen,  I  depend  upon 
the  Red  Cossacks  to  live  up  to  their  name." 

"  What  is  your  plan,  sir?  "  asked  Ostrolenko. 
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"  The  simplest  possible.  We  will  go  silently  down 
the  road  —  you  say  they  are  still  in  the  clearing?" 

The  head  of  the  scouts  nodded. 

"  They  were  there  half  an  hour  ago,  Excellency." 

"  Good.  We  will  ride  slowly  down  the  road  until 
we  come  within  sight  of  them,  and  then  gallop  upon 
them.  Ostrolenko,  you  with  your  regiment  will  defile 
to  the  right,  Major  Ruitzka  with  his  to  the  left.  I, 
with  the  guard  will  fill  the  gap  between  you.  The 
battery  will  remain  on  the  road  with  the  guns  un- 
limbered  ready  to  sweep  the  clearing  if  it  should  be 
necessary.  We  can  easily  divide  if  we  find  they  fight 
us  more  stoutly  than  we  expect,  and  a  few  shots  from 
those  guns  will  probably  take  the  fight  out  of  them. 
Do  you  understand?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir,"  came  from  the  several  commanders 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  service. 

"  Then  forward." 

By  this  time,  the  whole  detachment  was  close  up, 
Ostrolenko's  men  following  hard  upon  the  regular  Rus- 
sian cavalry  with  the  regiment  of  Ruitzka  immediately 
next,  while  the  artillery  brought  up  the  rear.  Still 
leading,  with  the  men  of  the  squadron,  the  commander 
trotted  rapidly  down  the  road.  It  was  a  broad  high- 
way, left  in  an  unfinished  condition  on  account  of  the 
war  which  had  been  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  Russians, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  cleared  to  make  the  going  easy 
and  it  had  been  generously  planned  so  that  there  was 
room  for  the  troop  of  cavalry  to  ride  abreast. 

The  sun  was  not  yet  up  but  it  was  very  much  lighter 
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when  the  commander  caught  sight  through  the  trees 
of  the  wagon  train  he  was  about  to  attack.  It  occurred 
to  him  the  moment  he  saw  it  that  the  wagon  train  was 
still  in  much  the  same  condition  and  situation  as  it  had 
been  when  it  had  been  first  reported  by  the  scouts. 
Only  two  or  three  of  the  wagons  had  horses  hitched  to 
them  and  were  ready  to  move.  The  rest  seemed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  disorder.  The  noise  coming  from  the  camp 
had  been  heard  quite  a  distance  back  on  the  road,  in 
fact,  it  had  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  Cossacks  for 
prey.  It  was  this  noise,  the  commander  surmised,  which 
had  prevented  the  French  from  noting  their  approach 
until  that  moment.  French  soldiers,  apparently  in 
various  stages  of  undress  were  now  shouting  and  run- 
ning about  like  a  lot  of  ants  disturbed  in  their  hill. 
Horses  were  plunging  and  rearing  and  altogether  the 
scene  was  one  of  great  confusion. 

It  was  evident  since  the  alarm  had  been  given  that 
the  French  were  trying  to  hitch  up  and  move  away. 
The  young  commanding  officer  observing  them  from  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  while  the  Cossacks  in  his  rear  de- 
filed to  the  right  and  left  en  masse,  so  far  as  the  trees 
permitted  them,  for  their  rush,  decided  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  escort  must  be  a  very  sorry  fellow  in- 
deed to  permit  such  confusion,  not  to  say  chaos,  as 
abounded.  And  yet  there  was  something  about  it 
which  rather  tended  to  give  him  pause.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  good  soldiers  could  get  into  such 
a  wretched  tangle  and  veteran  troops  were  usually 
detailed  to  protect  valuable  convoy  such  as  this  seemed 
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to  be.  Could  it  be  possible  that  things  were  not  so  bad 
yonder  in  the  clearing  as  they  appeared,  and  if  so,  for 
what  reason? 

Again,  after  a  second  inspection,  he  noticed  that  al- 
though the  wagons  seemingly  lay  in  every  direction, 
yet  really  with  a  few  movements  they  could  be  flung  into 
a  half  circle  which  would  prove  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  a  cavalry  charge.  The  commander  had  about  made 
up  his  mind  that  before  flinging  his  men  on  tins  ap- 
parently helpless  prey,  he  would  investigate  further, 
when  Ostrolenko  precipitated  the  conflict.  His  men 
with  Cossack  yells,  sifted  through  the  trees  into  the 
clearing,  there,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
across. 

This  manoeuvre  started  the  attack  at  once  and  fore- 
stalled the  precautionary  methods  the  Frenchman  had 
deemed  it  wise  to  take.  Promising  to  deal  with  Ostro- 
lenko later  for  his  breach  of  discipline,  and  realising 
that  since  the  attack  had  begun  it  was  better  to  deliver 
it  with  all  his  force,  the  commander  shouted  an  order 
or  two,  the  bugles  blew  and  the  whole  Red  Cossack 
brigade  came  forward  at  a  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    SPRINGING    OF    THE    TRAP 

The  commander  was  not  going  so  quickly  that  he  was 
unable  to  observe  that  there  was  an  instant  cessation 
of  the  noise  and  confusion.  He  also  saw  two  or  three 
wagons  to  which  horses  were  attached,  jerked  violently 
into  place  and  that  which  had  seemed  like  a  confused 
line  of  wagons  suddenly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  half 
circle.  The  men  within  the  half  circle  stopped  their 
aimless  running  about  and  formed  some  sort  of  an 
irregular  line.  Things  had  a  decidedly  different  com- 
plexion, yet  the  wagon  guard  seemed  few  in  number 
and  although  the  work  would  be  harder  than  he  had 
anticipated  and  there  would  undoubtedly  be  many 
empty  saddles,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Russians 
could  not  ride  down  the  detachment.  Although,  as  the 
flanks  rested  in  the  trees,  to  circle  them  would  be  dif- 
ficult, they  could  at  least  break  into  the  half  circle  and 
sweep  the  road. 

Motioning  to  Ostrolenko  to  go  ahead  therefore,  the 
commander  started  all  his  horsemen  for  the  wagons. 
From  some  voice  came  a  sharp  word  of  command.  In- 
stantly a  swift  volley  fired  apparently  between  the  wag- 
ons or  from  under  the  wheels,  burst  out  upon  the  grey 
air  of  the  morning.  Horses  and  men  in  every  direction, 
from  the  enclosing  circle  of  the  Cossacks  went  smashing 

down   to   the   ground.     For   the   moment   the    advance 
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was  checked,  but  as  the  smoke  of  the  discharge  blew 
away,  the  keen  eyes  among  the  assailants  observed  the 
escort  of  the  wagon  train  actually  abandoning  a  posi- 
tion which,  judging  from  the  first  volley,  they  might 
have  held  for  some  time  if  not  for  all  time.  In  short, 
every  Frenchman  in  sight  was  running  madly  toward 
the  forest  in  the  rear  of  the  wagons. 

Although  they  had  been  so  fiercely  and  disastrously 
received,  the  sight  of  the  retreating  Frenchmen  put  new 
spirit  into  the  Cossacks.  It  caused  the  heart  of  the 
commander  of  the  detachment  to  sink  a  little.  A 
Frenchman  himself,  knowing  well  the  temper  of  his 
nation,  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  with  the 
least  bit  of  soldierly  instinct,  at  the  head  of  such  a  body 
of  troops  would  abandon  so  defensible  a  position  after 
inflicting  such  a  loss  from  a  single  volley.  Yet  there 
was  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  on.  He  would 
not  have  sought  entrance  into  such  a  quarrel,  but  once 
in,  it  had  to  be  pursued  to  the  end. 

The  next  instant  the  Russians  were  among  the 
wagons.  They  were  not  ranked  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
their  being  penetrated.  One  or  two  were  jerked  aside 
and  the  enclosure  was  soon  filled  with  men  and  horses, 
leaping  over  the  tongues  and  forcing  their  way  between 
narrow  openings. 

The  Red  Cossacks  were  better  disciplined  than  any 
other  detachment  of  these  rough  raiders  and  riders  in 
the  Russian  service  and  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  which 
had  been  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  —  and 
indeed  many  a  Cossack  had  been  shot  before  the  others 
learned  to  obey  it  —  was  that  there  should  be  no  pil- 
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laging,  no  dismounting  from  their  horses  even,  except 
upon  order.  They  had  been  so  uniformly  successful 
that  into  their  dull  minds  had  come  the  conclusion  that 
their  future  success  depended  upon  their  obedience. 
The  Franco-Russian  officer  over  them  had  given  them 
so  many  opportunities  and  had  carried  them  safely 
through  so  many  adventures  that  they  were  gorged 
with  plunder,  satiated  with  success,  intoxicated  with 
admiration  for  their  commander;  therefore  those  within 
the  enclosure  remained  on  their  horses,  handling  their 
swords  and  pistols,  some  of  them  waving  aloft  lances 
of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves  from  some 
slaughtered  Polish  Cavalry,  and  all  of  them  yelling  like 
mad. 

In  a  charge  even  the  best  troops  get  out  of  hand  and 
the  irregular  line  of  wagons  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  men.  The  conquest  had  been  so  easy  that  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  experienced  officer  in  command  had  been 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  facility  by 
which  the  train  had  been  seized.  Rising  in  his  stir- 
rups, he  was  mounted  on  a  huge  horse,  he  stared  about 
him.  No  sound  came  from  the  forest  into  which  the 
French  had  retreated.  Surely  even  cowards  with  so 
fair  a  mark  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  protection 
of  the  trees  which  grew  thick  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
would  have  sent  a  shot  or  two  into  the  immense  target 
presented  by  the  crowding  horsemen.  He  could  not 
understand  it.     However,  he  acted  promptly. 

"Major  Ruitzka,"  he  shouted,  "take  your  command 
or  so  much  of  it  as  you  can  get,  and  advance  down  the 
road   to   the   other   side   of   the   clearing.     Fling  your 
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men  out  as  skirmishers  through  the  forest.  There  is 
something  suspicious  about  this  ominous  quiet." 

"  Yes,  Excellency,"  answered  Ruitzka,  shouting  to 
his  men  to  follow  and  making  ready  to  carry  out  his 
orders. 

"  Ostrolenko?  " 

"  Here,  Excellency,"  roared  the  big  Russian. 

"  Draw  your  men  outside  these  wagons  and  off  to 
the  right  yonder,  right  back  of  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing." He  turned  to  one  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
"  Tell  the  battery  to  unlimber  and  train  on  this  wagon 
enclosure.     The  rest  of  you  follow  me." 

As  the  confused  detachments  began  to  move  off  in 
accordance  with  their  directions  something  happened. 
From  the  upper  end  of  the  clearing  there  came  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  musket.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
smashing  volley  from  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the 
wagon  train.  Ruitzka's  men  had  just  reached  the 
edge  of  the  woodland.  The  colonel  had  just  given  the 
order  for  his  column  to  deploy  but  it  was  still  huddled 
together  in  some  confusion.  Two  hundred  muskets  were 
fired  at  point-blank  range  right  into  the  face  and  flank 
of  the  regiment,  doing  frightful  execution.  Major 
Ruitzka,  shouting  and  storming  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
was  the  first  one  to  fall.  The  French  were  not  cowards 
after  all,  flashed  into  the  mind  of  the  commander,  and 
there  was  a  little  pride  in  his  heart  as  the  knowledge 
came  home  to  him ;  but  he  was  soon  occupied  himself. 

From  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  other  detachment,  for 
every  horseman  had  instinctively  turned  toward  the 
smashing  up  of  Ruitzka's  regiment,  came  another  volley 
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in  the  back  of  Ostrolenko's  Cossacks.  A  third  volley 
smote  them  in  the  face  from  the  wagons  themselves. 
There  was  a  moment  of  indecision.  The  commander  saw 
it  all.  The  wagon  train  was  a  trap,  it  was  filled  with 
soldiers,  there  were  other  soldiers  in  the  woods  to  the 
right  and  left.  Off  to  the  southward  the  way  was  yet 
clear.  They  must  retreat  that  way,  but  before  they 
retreated  there  was  one  thing  that  could  be  done. 
Turning  toward  the  battery  he  made  a  motion  to  it  to 
open  fire. 

The  artilleryman  in  command  of  the  battery  had 
realised  the  situation  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  any  one 
on  the  field.  He  was  ready  to  fire  and  catching  the  wave 
of  his  superior's  sword,  he  shouted  an  order,  but  be- 
fore a  single  piece  was  discharged  a  cross  fire  of  artil- 
lery was  hurled  upon  the  battery  from  concealed  guns 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  across  the  clearing.  Three 
pieces  went  down  in  inextricable  ruin.  The  fourth 
piece,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  until  a  second  dis- 
charge, escaped.  The  gunner  applied  the  match  to  it, 
the  shot  struck  the  body  of  one  of  the  wagons,  lifted 
it  into  the  air,  swept  it  over  upon  its  side  and  killed 
several  of  the  dismounted  cavalrymen  within. 

The  practiced  eye  of  the  Franco-Russian  perceived 
at  once  that  his  battery  was  out  of  action.  The  enemy 
in  all  arms  of  the  service,  were  in  greater  force  than  he 
had  imagined.  Well,  the  way  to  the  south  was  still 
open.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  he 
started  down  the  clearing.  But  the  Cossacks  were  now 
panic-struck  and  completely  out  of  hand.  Ruitzka's 
command  came  crowding  back  from  the  edge  and  inter- 
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mingled  with  Ostrolenko's  regiment  and  the  Russian 
cavalry  coming  their  way.  From  the  wagons  another 
volley  was  poured  at  point-blank  range  into  the  mass. 
Some  of  the  raiders  broke  for  the  left,  charging  for  the 
road,  now  blocked  up  with  the  dismantled  guns.  They 
were  overtaken  by  a  second  discharge  from  the  French 
artillery  which  had  had  time  to  reload. 

By  this  time  the  Red  Cossacks  were  in  a  state  of 
frenzy.  Seeing  that  the  way  to  the  south  was  still 
open,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  they  wheeled  their  horses, 
struck  spurs  into  them  and  started  that  way.  They 
had  scarcely  gone  a  rod  when  from  out  of  the  forest  on 
either  side  came  galloping  squadrons  of  French  cavalry. 
At  the  same  time  the  infantry  broke  from  the  woods 
and  ran  back  to  the  wagons  which  would  afford  them 
protection  from  the  Cossack  sabres  and  lances  and  be- 
gan a  scattered  and  irregular  but  deadly  and  prac- 
tically continuous  firing.  The  Russian  detachment  had 
plunged  into  the  trap  which  had  closed  around  it  in 
vice-like  grip.  The  Cossacks  were  not  used  to  such  a 
reception,  they  were  not  made  for  such  hard  close  in- 
fighting. In  mad  terror  they  reined  in  their  horses  one 
moment,  swerved  to  the  right  or  left  the  next,  advanced 
or  retreated  in  the  next,  while  from  all  around  them  bul- 
lets were  hurled  upon  them. 

The  dismounted  troopers  in  the  wagons  gave  their 
places  to  Goujon's  veteran  infantry  and  Beaubien's 
squadrons,  which  had  held  the  upper  part  of  the  clear- 
ing, came  charging  down  on  the  back  of  the  Cossacks. 
The  guns  on  the  right,  having  now  completely  put  out 
of  action  the  Russian  artillery,  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
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the  woodland  and,  served  with  extraordinary  precision, 
hurled  ball  after  ball  into  the  Cossacks  while  the  hus- 
sars to  the  southward  with  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  at 
the  head,  pressed  home  the  charge. 

Captain  Grosjean,  who  had  commanded  the  detach- 
ment of  dismounted  hussars  which  had  retreated  after 
the  first  fire,  now  remounted  his  men  on  their  horses, 
catching  stray  Cossack  ponies  to  supply  the  mounts 
which  had  been  killed  and  led  his  detachment  of  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  men  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing  and  sur- 
veyed the  field  before  precipitating  it  into  the  conflict. 
He  was  a  veteran  soldier  and  knew  that  often  even  a 
small  reserve  thrown  in  at  the  critical  moment  decides  a 
battle. 

The  Cossacks  were  now  completely  demoralised ; 
the  Frenchmen  butchered  them  almost  like  sheep.  Here 
and  there  a  few  fought  desperately,  among  them  a 
group  around  Ostrolenko,  but  the  heart  had  gone  out  of 
most  of  them.  Not  so  the  troop  of  cavalry  of  the  Rus- 
sian Guard.  They  had  gathered  about  their  leader  with 
discipline  and  precision  and  had  formed  a  little  column 
of  platoons.  The  battle  was  lost,  it  was  not  much  more 
than  a  slaughter  now.  There  was  nothing  the  com- 
mander could  do  to  restore  it  and  the  best  effort  he 
could  make  was  to  break  through  the  encircling  line 
which  was  drawing  closer  and  closer  and  get  away. 
His  men  were  armed  with  pistols.  Selecting  the  spot 
where  the  chance  seemed  greatest,  for  the  French  were 
there  the  thinnest,  the  commander  poured  a  volley  into 
the  line  and  charged  it  with  furious  speed. 

The    place    where    the    Russian    officer    struck    the 
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French  line  was  near  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The  hus- 
sars did  not  give  back  an  inch.  A  few  of  them  had 
undischarged  weapons  and  they  fired  them  into  the  face 
of  the  line  and  then  rushed  at  them  and  fell  on  them 
with  their  sabres.  The  line  was  drawn  out  very  thin 
at  that  place,  however,  and  the  Russian  cavalry  slowly 
battered  down  the  opposition  and  in  another  moment 
they  would  have  won  free.  In  fact,  some  of  the  cavalry 
sifted  through  the  reeling,  desperately  fighting  French 
soldiers,  the  Franco-Russian  commander,  his  sword  red 
with  blood  to  the  hilt,  in  the  lead. 

He  could  have  got  away  but  he  checked  his  horse 
and  turned  in  his  saddle  and  shouted  to  his  men.  The 
sight  of  their  leader  on  the  other  side,  reanimated  these 
Russians  of  the  Guard.  With  new  determination,  they 
made  another  gigantic  effort  and  pushing  aside  the  last 
resistance,  they  came  crowding  after  their  captain, 
fancying  themselves  free.  No  help  could  be  afforded 
from  any  other  part  of  the  line.  The  French  were  out- 
numbered two  or  three  to  one.  Although  the  first  dis- 
charge upon  the  Cossacks  had  gone  far  toward  wiping 
out  that  difference,  yet  they  needed  all  the  forces  they 
had  at  every  point. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  saw  his  line  give  way 
and  the  Russians  drive  through  the  opening.  There 
was  nothing  he  could  do  to  support  the  line.  Every 
man  was  busily  engaged  in  fighting.  To  detach  any 
of  his  force  to  close  the  break  would  only  have  opened 
another  and  resulted  in  the  escape  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Cossacks.  Yet  the  bold  assailants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  free. 
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By  this  time  the  Cossacks  were  thoroughly  cowed. 
Many  of  them  threw  down  their  arms  and  flung  up  their 
hands  but  the  excitement  of  the  Frenchmen  was  so 
great  that  at  first  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  mute 
appeals  for  quarter.  The  whole  field  was  ringing  with 
shouts  and  cries,  the  clash  of  swords,  the  flash  of  pistols, 
the  crack  of  muskets,  the  roar  of  cannon.  When  the 
Russian  cavalry  broke  through  the  only  thing  Maurice 
could  do  was  to  apply  himself  to  the  problem.  He 
swerved  his  horse  about  and  galloped  single-handed 
toward  the  Russians. 

They  saw  him  coming.  They  had  made  good  their 
endeavour,  they  had  broken  through  the  line  and  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  soldier  in  command 
that  they  could  escape.  His  heart  was  hot,  however, 
with  rage  and  shame  that  he  had  been  trapped  and  his 
detachment  cut  to  pieces.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
uniforms  of  the  French  army  and  he  recognised  the 
oncoming  horseman  as  an  officer  of  rank.  His  quick 
eye  took  in  the  whole  scene.  He  saw  that  no  troops 
could  be  spared  to  pursue  him  and  he  decided  that  a  few 
moments  more  or  less  would  not  change  the  situation. 
They  could  escape  just  as  well  after  he  had  killed  this 
officer  as  before.  The  lust  of  battle  was  high  in  his 
heart  and  it  was  heightened  by  his  mortification.  He 
turned,  therefore,  to  meet  this  oncoming  Frenchman. 

He  was  a  rare  swordsman  and  had  no  fear  of  the 
encounter.  By  a  common  instinct  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard  checked  their  horses  in  their  flight  and  turned  to 
look.  The  next  moment,  the  two  commanders  met  at 
full  tilt.     The  issue  was  in  doubt.     Both  officers  reined 
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in  their  horses  and  bending  forward,  rained  blow  after 
blow  upon  each  other.  To  his  astonishment,  the 
Franco-Russian  found  every  thrust  parried.  He,  the 
finest  swordsman  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  had 
evidently  met  a  man  who  was  almost  if  not  quite,  his 
equal.  The  swordplay  was  swift  and  terrible.  The 
Russian  guardsmen  slowly  wheeled  about  and  pressed 
closer  to  the  two  figures,  hesitating  whether  to  wait  or 
fly.  That  moment  of  indecision  caused  their  ruin. 
Originally  about  one  hundred  strong,  they  had  already 
lost  forty  and  of  that  number  twenty  of  them  at  least 
had  gone  down  in  that  terrific  thrust  against  the 
weakened  line. 

Captain  Grosjean  had  seen  it  all.  That  was  the 
place  for  him  and  his  threescore  blades.  His  men  were 
glad  to  be  on  their  horses  once  more.  They  had  been 
chafing  with  all  the  impatience  of  French  soldiers  at 
their  inaction. 

"  Mes  enfants"  said  Grosjean,  "these  gentlemen  are 
for  our  steel.  Forward,  but  softly,  no  cheering.  See, 
their  backs  are  turned." 

They  scarcely  waited  for  the  completion  of  this 
characteristic  command  to  dash  out  from  under  the 
trees.  One  of  the  guardsmen  happened  to  turn  his 
head  and  caught  sight  of  them  a  few  feet  away  but 
before  he  could  give  the  alarm  he  was  cut  down  and 
in  a  moment  the  little  hussar  reserve  fell  upon  them. 
They  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a  man. 

The  two  officers  still  engaged  in  their  deadly  combat, 
scarcely  observed  what  was  toward.  Grosjean,  after 
the  discharge  of  his  task,  spurred  his  horse  to  the  side 
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of  the  Russian  commander.  He  had  his  sword  short- 
ened for  a  thrust  when  his  horse  stumbled  and  he  sud- 
denly lurched  heavily  into  the  horse  of  the  Russian. 
The  next  moment  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  beat 
down  his  enemy's  guard  and  shattered  his  blade  by  a 
powerful  sweep  of  his  own  heavier  weapon.  The  Rus- 
sian officer  was  helpless.  He  lifted  his  silver  helmet, 
tore  it  from  his  head  and  opened  his  arms  for  the  thrust 
that  Maurice  was  about  to  deliver. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  arm  of  the  Frenchman  shot  out,  the  point  of 
his  blade  had  already  cut  into  the  coat  of  the  Russian 
when  his  thrust  was  suddenly  halted.  A  look  of  sur- 
prise and  horror  spread  over  his  face.  The  officer's 
life  was  spared.  Others  of  the  French  were  not  so 
minded,  however,  for  the  remainder  of  Gros jean's 
squadron  crowded  around  the  two  ready  to  kill  their 
unarmed  enemy.  Just  in  time  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Maurice  awakened  to  action.  With  a  swift  blow  he 
swept  aside  two  swords  that  were  aimed  at  the  Franco- 
Russian's  heart.  With  fierce  words,  he  bade  Gros  jean 
lead  his  men  against  the  Cossacks,  who  seeing  that  no 
quarter  was  given  were  renewing  the  fighting  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  the  French  were  having  a  dif- 
ficult time  to  hold  them. 

"  I'll  take  care  of  this  officer,"  said  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  imperiously ;  "  into  the  fight  with  you  all." 

The  two  were  presently  left  alone. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  leader  of  the  Russians,  "  I 
am  your  prisoner  it  seems." 

"  No,"  returned  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

With  that  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  tore  off  his  shako 

and  lifted  his  head. 

"  Maurice !  "  cried  the  Russian  commander. 

186 
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"  Philippe ! "  was  the  prompt  exclamation  of  the  ut- 
terly amazed  Light  Horseman.  "  Good  God !  With 
your  helmet  and  chin  strap  and  that  thick  beard  a  la 
Russe,  I  did  not  recognise  you.  I  had  almost  killed  my 
brother." 

"  It  would  have  been  fitting,"  returned  the  Marquis 
Philippe  de  Vivonne  coldly ;  "  you  are  a  regicide  al- 
ready, striking  at  the  ancient  kings  of  France  in  the 
train  of  this  Corsican  usurper.  If  you  had  buried  your 
steel  in  my  heart  it  would  only  have  been  on  a  par 
with   your   other   conduct." 

"  My  brother,"   began   the  Lieutenant   Colonel. 

"  Strike  home,"  interrupted  the  elder,  "  as  head  of 
the  family  here,  I  command  it.  I  would  rather  die  than 
have  seen  this  day." 

"  No,"  returned  the  Frenchman  resolutely,  lifting 
his  sword  and  sending  it  blood  stained  as  it  was,  into 
the  scabbard  with  a  crash.  "  I  fight  for  France,  for 
the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  led  her  armies  but  I 
cannot  fight  against  you.  You  are  free.  I  could  say 
something  in  that  I  found  you  under  the  banner  of  Rus- 
sia fighting  against  your  countrymen,  but  I  am  silent.  I 
have  no  reproaches  to  utter,  may  God  decide  between 
us.     Farewell." 

He  turned  his  horse  sharply  as  he  spoke,  struck  spurs 
in  it  and  galloped  off  toward  the  fighting,  leaving  his 
brother  alone,  staring  after  his  rapidly  moving  figure. 
The  next  moment,  having  gathered  the  bridle  reins  in 
his  hands  again,  he  bent  low  over  the  saddle  and  gal- 
loped across  the  clearing,  escaping  easily  the  pursuit 
of    some    straggling    hussars    while    he    was    fortunate 
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enough  not  to  be  hit  by  any  discharges  from  the  infan- 
try before  he  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

By  this  time,  the  battle  was  over.  The  surviving 
Cossacks  threw  down  their  arms  and  again  implored 
mercy.  The  Lieutenant  Colonel  himself  stopped  the 
slaughter.  The  Cossacks  were  driven  together  in  a 
mass  and  surrounded  by  the  infantry.  The  guns  of 
the  battery  were  brought  up  so  as  to  control  them  and 
then  Maurice  took  stock  of  his  command. 

He  had  gone  into  the  fight  with  six  hundred  cavalry, 
two  hundred  infantry  and  nearly  as  many  artiller- 
ists,—  close  on  to  a  thousand  men.  One  hundred  of 
his  horsemen  had  been  killed  or  severely  wounded,  the 
wounded  numbering  about  a  score.  Twenty-five  in- 
fantrymen had  been  cut  down,  of  wham  seventeen  were 
dead.  Not  more  than  half-a-dozen  artillerymen  had 
been  hurt.  Of  the  surviving  infantrymen  and  cavalry- 
men a  great  number  had  received  slight  wounds,  but 
they  would  be  quite  able  to  keep  the  saddle.  There 
were,  therefore,  fit  for  duty  over  eight  hundred  French- 
men. 

The  slaughter  among  the  Cossacks  had  been  fright- 
ful. There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  dead  or  hope- 
lessly wounded  to  which  must  be  added  about  one  hun- 
dred of  the  Light  Cavalry  of  the  Guard.  Most  of  the 
Cossack  officers  were  killed.  Ostrolenko  lay  on  the 
ground  severely  hurt.  The  little  field  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  desperate  battle-ground ;  shattered 
cannon,  broken  wagons,  dead  and  dying  men,  screaming 
horses,  the  smell  of  blood  and  powder.  It  was  terrific. 
Beaubien    had    come    through    unscathed    as    had    the 
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Lieutenant  Colonel.  Champfert  of  the  artillery  had  an 
arm  broken  by  a  pistol  shot  and  Captain  Grosjean  had 
added  a  new  sabre  cut  to  the  collection  which  he  had 
amassed  in  many  battles,  this  one  on  his  cheek.  A  few 
other  officers  had  fallen  but  the  whole  command  was  in  a 
surprisingly  efficient  shape.  They  were  flushed  with 
victory.  Such  shouts  and  cheers  rang  over  the  field  as 
they  took  in  the  extent  of  their  conquest  as  served  to 
waken  the  quiet  woodland  in  every  direction. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
as  he  got  his  troops  in  some  kind  of  order ;  "  the  Em- 
peror will  be  pleased  with  you,  I  am  sure.  Now  we 
must  get  away  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  What  shall  be  done  with  these  wagons  ?  "  asked 
Beaubien. 

"  Put  those  of  our  wounded  men  who  are  unable  to 
ride  a  horse  or  walk  afoot  in  the  best  of  them  and 
abandon  the  rest.  There  are  hundreds  of  Cossack 
ponies  here  which  can  be  used  to  draw  those  we  need. 
And  be  quick  about  it.  We  are  on  the  extreme  flank 
of  the  Grand  Army  and  for  all  we  know  a  division  of 
Russian  infantry  or  cavalry  may  be  marching  toward 
us  now,  so  we  must  hasten  away." 

"And  the  Russians?" 

"  Let  them  be  formed  into  companies,  heavily 
guarded  and  marched  with  us." 

"  And  the  Russian  wounded?  " 

"  We  can't  take  them  back  with  us.  Leave  them 
here  with  some  of  their  own  men  to  look  after  them. 
It  is  the  best  we  can  do,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
indifferently.     War  was   a  ruthless  business   and  that 
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was  the  way  they  made  it  in  those  days.  "  They  are 
in  their  own  country,  doubtless  some  one  will  succour 
them,"  he  went  on.  "  Who  was  the  commander  of  these 
Russians  ?  n 

"  He  was  a  Frenchman,"  said  Beaubien,  "  an  officer 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  so  I  have  learned  from  the 
prisoners." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

"  And  his  name  — " 

"  My  dear  Beaubien,"  said  Maurice,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder,  "  I  know  his  name,  do  you 
manage  to  forget  it." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Beaubien ;  "  I  thought  you  had 
him  yonder — " 

"  He  escaped  me.  Who  is  the  surviving  officer  of 
these  Cossacks?  " 

"  A  certain  Colonel  Ostrolenko  — " 

"  Ostrolenko !  "  cried  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  his  face 
flaming,  "  the  villain,  where  is  he?  " 

His  hand  instinctively  sought  his  sword  as  he  spoke. 

"  Release  your  sword,  Mori  Colonel"  said  Beaubien, 
"  he  is  desperately  wounded.     He  lies  over  there." 

"  Beaubien,  do  you  take  charge  for  the  time  being. 
Marshal  the  troops  in  accordance  with  my  order  while 
I  interview  this  man.  Let  the  men  breakfast  from  their 
haversacks,  and  just  as  soon  as  they  have  had  a  bite 
to  eat  and  something  to  drink,  we  will  move  out." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Beaubien,  saluting  while  his 
superior  rode  off. 

Ostrolenko,  covered  with  wounds,  lay  on  the  ground, 
his  head  pillowed  on  his  saddle.     He  was  conscious  and 
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when  he  recognised  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  a  spasm  of  fear  swept  over  his  face. 

"  You  villain,  you  dog !  "  cried  the  Frenchman,  "  I 
can  pay  you  now  for  the  insults  and  indignities  you 
heaped  upon  the  Princess  Muravieff." 

"  For  Christ's  sake,"  cried  the  Cossack,  "  I  am  help- 
less, wounded,  would  you — " 

"  I  was  wounded  and  she  was  helpless,"  hissed  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  "  when  you  — " 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me,"  interposed 
the  Russian  desperately. 

"Grateful!" 

"  Yes,  for  I  made  her  your  wife." 

"My  wife—" 

"  Did  you  not  wish  it?  " 

The  Light  Horseman  stopped,  fairly  paralysed  by 
the  overwhelming  audacity  of  the  man. 

"  My  name  is  on  your  wedding  certificate.  It  may 
be  that  I  am  the  only  surviving  witness ;  you  may  need 
my  testimony  some  day,"  continued  the  Cossack  implor- 
ingly. 

"  I  would  kill  you  where  you  lie,"  said  the  French- 
man, "  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  were  you  not  helpless 
and  wounded.  As  it  is,"  he  turned  away,  "  you  may 
have  what  remains  of  your  wretched  life.  For  her  sake, 
I  spare  you." 

"  You  will  not  regret  it,"  said  the  other,  but  Maurice 
did  not  wait  to  hear  it. 

He  stopped,  however,  and  gave  some  directions  about 
the  Cossack,  for  some  of  the  French  came  back  and 
made  him  more  comfortable.     There  was  a  surgeon  at- 
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tached  to  the  regiment  and  he  stopped  his  attentions  to 
the  French  for  a  moment  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
Cossack  colonel.  After  all  the  French  officer  reflected, 
for  whatever  reason  it  might  be,  by  whatever  method  it 
might  have  been,  it  was  due  to  Ostrolenko  that  the  Prin- 
cess Muravieff  had  become  his  wife  and  the  bold  plea 
of  the  villain  had  somehow  tickled  his  fancy.  Pres- 
ently he  turned  and  came  back  to  his  side. 

"  I  have  decided  to  spare  your  life,"  he  said ;  "  I 
have  even  caused  my  surgeon  to  leave  my  men  for  a 
little  while  to  do  what  he  can  for  you.  You  did  make 
her  my  wife  after  all.  No,  I  want  no  thanks.  Half 
a  dozen  lives  like  yours  cannot  pay  for  such  a  gift  as 
that." 

He  turned  away,  mounted  his  horse  and  the  men  by 
this  time  having  partaken  of  a  breakfast,  the  unfed  Cos- 
sacks looking  hungrily  and  vainly  on,  the  little  com- 
mand moved  up  the  road,  intending  to  take  the  next 
open  plain  to  the  left  whereby  they  could  rejoin  the 
main  body. 

It  was  evening  when  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  column  came  in  sight  of  the  Grand 
Army.  It  had  encamped  for  the  night,  fires  were  burn- 
ing up  and  down  the  lines  and  except  for  the  guards 
surrounding  the  troops,  the  army  was  taking  its  ease 
and  cooking  its  supper. 

Of  course  the  approach  of  such  a  cavalcade  as  the 
column  marching  across  the  plain  had  long  since  been 
observed.  A  company  of  light  horsemen  had  been 
sent  out  to  beat  them  up.  From  this  company,  the 
Lieutenant   Colonel  had   despatched  two   riders   to   ap- 
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prise  the  Emperor  of  his  return.  Guided  by  the  rest, 
the  expedition  with  its  prisoners  slowly  made  its  way 
to  the  place  where  the  Emperor's  tent  had  been  pitched 
for  the  night. 

Napoleon,  who  had  not  yet  dismounted,  sat  on  his 
white  horse  in  front  of  his  camp,  surrounded  by  his 
staff  and  several  of  his  marshals  whom  he  had  called 
for  consultation  about  the  next  day's  march.  Back  of 
these  were  grouped  the  staff  officers  of  these  marshals, 
couriers  were  coming  and  going  and  the  whole  scene 
was  one  of  picturesque  brilliancy.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Maurice  at  the  head  of  his  column  rode  slowly  forward. 
The  soldiers  of  the  army  rent  the  air  with  enthusiastic 
cheers.  The  prisoners  were  easy  to  see ;  the  red  feathers 
in  their  caps  and  the  red  girdles  around  their  waists 
clearly  distinguished  them.  And  all  the  army  knew 
that  the  dreaded  scourge  had  at  last  met  defeat. 

Arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  gave  command  to  halt.  The  ranks 
came  to  a  stop,  another  order  rang  out  and  instantly 
the  air  was  filled  with  flashing  swords  and  enthusiastic 
acclaim.  Napoleon  acknowledged  the  salute,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  a  slight  smile  on  his  usually  impassive  face. 

"  Dismount,  General  Maurice,"  he  said,  emphasising 
the  title,  when  he  could  be  heard  above  the  tumult. 

He  saw  at  once  that  the  expedition  had  been  a  suc- 
cess. His  eyes  took  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  whom 
he  judged  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred.  No  man  ever 
had  such  a  wonderful  faculty  as  he  for  estimating  the 
strength  of  bodies  of  men,  from  a  regiment  to  an  army. 
He  knew  that  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  triumphed 
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and  he  took  this  public  way  of  bestowing  his  reward 
upon  him.  As  he  gave  command  to  Maurice  the  Em- 
peror flung  his  leg  over  the  saddle,  and  slipped  slowly 
and  somewhat  heavily  to  the  ground ;  an  example  which 
was,  of  course,  immediately  followed  by  all  his  staff  and 
guests. 

His  face  flushing  with  pleasure,  but  with  a  strange 
misgiving  in  his  heart,  Maurice  promptly  dismounted 
from  his  horse  according  to  order,  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  little  group,  stopped 
and  saluted. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you  if  you  have  succeeded," 
began  the  Emperor. 

"  Sire,"  returned  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  "  your  com- 
mands have  been  carried  out.  The  Red  Cossacks  as  a 
band  have  been  annihilated  and  those  that  survive,  save 
the  seriously  wounded,  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  you.     They  are  yonder." 

"Good,"  said  the  Emperor.  "Berthier?" 

"Sire?" 

"  That  order  gazetting  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice 
as  General  of  a  Brigade  ?  " 

"  I  have  it  ready  here,"  said  Berthier,  nodding  to  one 
of  his  subordinates.  The  latter  produced  an  official 
paper,  gave  it  to  the  marshal,  who  in  turn  handed  it 
to  the  Emperor.  "  It  lacks  only  your  signature,  Sire," 
continued  the  Prince  of  Wagram. 

"  Give  me  a  pen,"  said  the  Emperor,  unfolding  the 
paper. 

"  Your  pardon,  Sire,"  interrupted  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  "  but  — " 
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"  But  what?  "  asked  Napoleon  in  great  surprise. 

"  Before  Your  Majesty  signs  that  paper,  I  have  a  re- 
port to  make." 

"  Report,"  said  the  astonished  Emperor,  "  there  is 
report  enough  in  those  red-feathered  gentry,  and  did  you 
not  say  that  all  but  these  were  either  severely  wounded 
or  killed?" 

"  All  but  one,  sire." 

"  Ha !     And  who  was  that  one  ?  " 

"  The  commander  of  the  detachment." 

"And  did  he  escape?  Well,"  continued  the  Em- 
peror, good-naturedly,  not  giving  the  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel time  to  answer,  "  that,  of  course,  is  unfortunate, 
but  at  least  you  have  deprived  him  of  his  command 
and  it  often  happens  that  one  man  manages  to  get 
away.     He  had  no  following  left  him,  I  take  it?  " 

"  There  may  have  been  a  few  stragglers  who  got  off 
in  the  woods,  but  the  Red  Cossacks  are  utterly  wiped 
out." 

"  I  wish  you  had  caught  him,  but  your  good  fortune 
has  been  so  amazing,  that  you  deserve  the  commission 
even  without  him." 

One  of  the  officers  now  tendered  the  Emperor  a  fresh 
quill  and  an  ink  bottle,  another  held  up  a  portfolio 
upon  which  Napoleon  laid  the  paper  and  dipped  the 
pen  in  the  ink. 

"  Sire,"  persisted  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  biting  his 
lips,  very  pale  but  resolute,  "  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Red   Cossacks   did  not   escape." 

Napoleon  paused,  pen  in  hand. 

"What  did  you  say?" 
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"  I  engaged  him  in  single  combat,  disarmed  him  and 
was  about  to  kill  him  but  I  let  him  go  free." 

"  Free !  "  cried  Napoleon,  dropping  the  pen  to  the 
ground.  "What  do  you  mean,  monsieur?  I  gave  you 
positive  orders  — " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  And  how  could  you  disobey  them,  you  a  soldier  of 
my  Guard — " 

Poor  Maurice  could  only  stare  helplessly. 

"  You  must  have  had  some  powerful  reason  for  your 
action,  monsieur,"  said  the  Emperor  severely. 

"  He  was  a  Frenchman,  Your  Majesty." 

"  A  renegade  Frenchman  in  the  service  of  the  Czar, 
my  enemy!     Did  I  hear  you  aright,  young  sir?  " 

"  Alas,  yes,  Sire." 

"  More  reason  for  inflicting  punishment  upon  the 
traitor,"  said  the  Emperor  severely ;  "  you  had  him  in 
your  power  and  you  let  him  go.  Why?  Weigh  well 
your  answer,  monsieur,"  continued  the  Emperor,  with 
increasing  gravity  and  sternness,  as  Maurice  moistened 
his  lips  and  strove  to  speak,  "  he  who  pardons  a  traitor 
is  himself — " 

"Your  Majesty,"  burst  out  the  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
"  he  was  my  brother  !  " 

"Your  brother?" 

The  Light  Horseman  bowed  his  head. 

"  Umph !  "  said  the  Emperor.  "  What  is  his  name?  " 

"  Vivonne,"  returned  the  soldier. 

"  But  you   are  Maurice  ?  " 

"  I    am    the    Comte    Maurice    de    Vivonne,    at    your 
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"  And  jour  brother?  " 

"  My  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne." 

"  I  seem  to  remember  the  name.  With  what  is  it  con- 
nected? Is  there  not  a  Due  de  Vivonne  plotting  against 
the  throne?" 

"  My  father,  doubtless." 

"  Ha,  and  you?  " 

"  Have  I  not  always  shown  myself  a  true  soldier, 
devoted  to  France  and  to  Your  Majesty?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  have  heard  of  these  Vivonnes.  He  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the 
Russian  army.  Yet  exactly  what  he  has  done  escapes 
me.  Well  for  you  that  it  does,  monsieur,"  continued 
the  Emperor  thoughtfully. 

"  But  I  could  not  kill  him,  Sire." 

"  No,  perhaps  not,  although  in  becoming  the  sworn 
enemy  of  myself  and  France  he  should  cease  to  be  your 
brother,  but  you  should  have  captured  him  and  brought 
him  to  me." 

"  To  be  executed  by  you  as  a  traitor,  Sire." 

"  Silence,"  cried  the  Emperor,  his  face  flushing. 
"Do  you  assume  to  question  me,  monsieur?  By 
heavens,  I  have  had  men  shot  for  less  than  that." 

"  I  knew  that  I  would  incur  your  displeasure,  Your 
Majesty." 

"And  why  did  you  tell  me?  If  you  had  kept 
silent  — " 

"  I  could  not  in  honour  accept  a  reward  which  I  knew 
that  when  you  knew  all  you  would  withhold,"  said  the 
Lieutenant    Colonel. 

"  This   sentiment   does   you   honour,   monsieur,"    said 
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the  Emperor  slowly,  "  but  you  have  been  guilty  of  a 
grave  offence  and  a  serious  breach  of  discipline  in  that 
you  spared  an  enemy  whom  I  had  directed  you  to  kill 
or  to  capture.  You  merit  no  promotion.  As  I  have 
said  I  have  had  men  shot  for  less  and  more  reduced 
to  the  ranks,  but  one  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  inflict 
one  or  the  other  punishment  upon  you,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  Vivonne  — " 

"  Will  Your  Majesty  permit  me?  " 

"  Speak,  but  no  plea." 

"  I  have  none  to  make,  Sire.  Will  Your  Majesty 
continue  to  know  me  only  as  Maurice  in  whatever  rank 
Your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  place  me?  " 

"  Yet  you  are  the  Comte  de  Vivonne  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  but  it  was  as  Maurice  that  I  entered  your 
service,  it  was  as  Maurice  that  I  fought  in  your  battles, 
it  was  as  Maurice  that  I  earned  your  favour  and  it  is 
as  Maurice  that  I  would  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  for  the  success  of 
your  expedition,  which  has  been  brilliant,  I  inflict  no 
further  punishment  upon  you,  save  to  remove  you  from 
the  Imperial  Guard  and  attach  you  to  some  other  com- 
mand." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  spoke  out  big  Marshal  Ney  at  this 
juncture. 
■   "  What  is  it,  Duke  ?  "  said  the  Emperor. 

"  Give  him  to  me.  I  love  soldiers  like  that.  He  has 
done  what  no  one  else  in  the  army  could  do,  break  up 
that  damnable  band.  He  is  a  strategist  and  a  tacti- 
cian as  well  as  a  fighter.     My  corps  is  sadly  deficient 
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in  cavalry.  I  will  make  good  use  of  him  if  Your 
Majesty  — " 

"  Very  good/''  said  the  Emperor,  tearing  up  the 
order  appointing  Maurice  brigadier  general  and  throw- 
ing the  pieces  to  the  ground,  "  you  and  your  command 
are  attached  to  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney;  as  for  the 
rest,  now  that  you  have  been  properly  punished,  I  hope 
that  you  may  some  time  again  justify  my  confidence 
and  my  clemency." 

"  May  I  add  one  word,  Sire?  "  asked  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

"  Yes,  but  be  brief,"  said  the  Emperor. 

"  Young  man,"  interrupted  Marshal  Ney,  "  if  you 
object  to  entering  my  command — " 

"  Next  to  the  Imperial  Guard,"  said  the  Light  Horse- 
man quickly,  "  it  is  the  command  of  all  others,  with- 
out prejudice  to  these  gallant  gentlemen,  that  I  would 
have  sought." 

"  Good,"  said  Ney,  "  that  is  settled  then." 

"  My  men,  Your  Majesty,  they  will  feel  keenly  their 
dismissal  from  your  Guard,  they  have  done  nobly, 
they  — " 

"  Summon   your   officers,"   said   the  Emperor. 

The  officers  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  hussars 
and  had  heard  all  that  had  passed.  Their  indignation 
was  great  against  the  Emperor  and  their  affection  for 
their  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  consequently  heightened. 
They  came  forward,  led  by  Beaubien. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  "  you  have  doubtless 
heard  our  conversation.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice 
is   detached   to   Marshal   Ney's    corps.     He   is    of  the 
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opinion  that  you  gentlemen  may  prefer  to  remain  in 
my  Guard.  In  such  case,  the  command  would  fall  upon 
you,  sir.     Your  name  is  — " 

"  Beaubien,  at  your  service,  Sire." 

"  Well,  what  say  you  ?  " 

"  For  myself,  Sire,"  returned  Beaubien,  and  it  took 
immense  boldness  for  him  to  say  this, — "  I  will  follow 
my  colonel  as  I  have  followed  him  for  many  years.  The 
regiment,  I  am  persuaded,  is  of  the  same  mind." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling  again ;  he  seemed 
to  have  recovered  his  good  humour  as  quickly  as  he 
had  lost  it,  and  some  of  the  sharper  observers  of  the 
scene  were  quite  sure  that  the  Emperor's  displeasure 
was  assumed  for  the  occasion  and  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect that  he  desired.  "  I  like  to  see  troops  devoted  to 
their  leaders,  regiments  follow  their  commanders.  It 
may  be  that  by  bearing  yourselves  gallantly  in  the 
forthcoming  battle,  you  may  regain  my  favour  and  be 
once  more  given  your  place  about  my  person.  You  will 
make  a  report  in  writing,"  he  continued,  "  to  the  Prince 
of  Wagram;  the  prisoners  will  be  attended  to  by  the 
proper  officers.     Au  revoir,  gentlemen." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Marshal  Ney  heartily,  flinging  his 
arm  over  the  young  man's  shoulders,  "  to  have  in  my 
command  a  man  of  your  stamp,  Maurice,  and  it  will  not 
be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  give  you  opportunity  enough 
to  enable  you  to  win  back  the  favour  of  the  Emperor, 
who  is  perhaps  after  all,  not  so  angry  with  you  as  he 
seems.  For  myself,  if  it  had  been  my  brother — "  yet 
he  lowered  his  voice  so  as  to  be  sure  the  Emperor  did 
not  hear,  "I  would  have  done  just  the  same!" 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BORODINO 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  the 
seventh,  the  Emperor  retired  after  having  completed 
all  his  preparations  for  the  contest  to  begin  at  day- 
break. He  was  in  great  need  of  rest  but  in  spite  of  his 
fatigue  and  his  serious  indisposition  —  he  was  suffering 
from  a  terrible  cold  and  a  painful  sore  throat  —  he 
found  himself  unable  to  sleep.  Summoning  Berthier 
to  his  tent  he  talked  with  him  for  some  three  hours  dur- 
ing which  the  two  men  again  went  over  the  plans  and 
possibilities  of  the  battle  pending.  The  Russian  re- 
treat had  come  to  an  end  at  last.  The  Russians,  under 
the  command  of  one-eyed,  old  Kutusoff,  had  been  driven 
back  just  as  far  as  they  intended  to  go  without  fighting. 
Moscow,  holy  Moscow,  the  sacred  capital  of  ancient 
Russia  lay  a  few  leagues  in  their  rear,  they  would  not 
yield  that  city  without  a  struggle.  One  great  battle, 
at  least  must  be  fought  for  its  preservation.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  every  man  in  the  Russian  army 
was  anxious  to  measure  strength  with  Napoleon. 

The  fighting  of  the  day  before  about  the  village 
of  Schevardino  protected  by  a  formidable  earthwork, 
which  had  been  at  last  captured  by  the  French,  had  been 
of  the  most  sanguinary  description.  The  redoubt  had 
finally  been  taken  by  assault,  the  gallant  regiment  that 

had  penetrated  it  had  almost  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
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heroic  defenders  before  they  themselves  were  all  killed. 
When  what  remained  of  that  regiment  had  been  paraded 
late  that  evening  before  the  Emperor,  he  noticed  how 
few  were  in  the  ranks  and  riding  to  the  colonel  he  asked 
where  was  the  other  battalion. 

"  In  the  redoubt,  Sire,"  was  the  "proud  reply. 

Truly  they  were  there  and  they  did  not  come  out  save 
in  the  arms  of  their  comrades.  Eight  thousand  Rus- 
sians and  half  as  many  Frenchmen  lay  dead  and  still 
unburied  back  of  the  position  where  the  Emperor's  tent 
had  been  pitched. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Emperor  dismissed 
his  chief  of  staff  and  flinging  himself  down  on  his  camp 
bed  got  a  little  rest.  The  Emperor  was  a  sick  man. 
As  has  been  noted,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  severe  cold 
which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  speak 
above  a  whisper  and  which  tended  to  numb  and  paralyse 
his  other  faculties.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  he  arose, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out  to  a  little  hillock  in 
front  of  his  tent  before  Schevardino  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  Russian  position. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  Emperor,  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  rose  a  series  of  low  hills.  On  the  left 
of  his  position  and  perhaps  about  as  far  from  him  as 
were  the  hills  ran  a  little  river,  or  brook,  called  the 
Kolotsa.  This  river  roughly  paralleled  the  new  Mos- 
cow-Smolensk road  until  it  approached  the  foot  of  the 
range  of  hills  mentioned,  when  it  turned  to  the  north- 
east and  at  a  distance  of  some  two  miles  from  the  turn 
fell  into   a  larger   stream,   called  the   Moskowa.     The 
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angle  made  by  the  brook  and  the  road  at  the  crossing 
was  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees. 

To  the  right  of  the  Emperor,  southward  that  is,  for 
as  he  faced  the  Russian  army,  he  was  looking  directly 
east,  ran  another  highway  from  Moscow  to  Smolensk, 
called  the  old  road.  Fronting  the  Emperor  between 
these  two  roads  here  about  two  miles  apart,  on  the  crest 
of  the  range  of  hills,  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army 
was  posted.  The  right  wing  of  the  same  army  was 
drawn  up  far  to  the  northward  on  the  hills  before  which 
the  Kolotsa  flowed  northeastwardly.  The  extreme  Rus- 
sian right  rested  on  and  was  protected  by  the  Mos- 
kowa.  The  hills  back  of  the  Kolotsa  on  the  Russian 
right  were  much  higher  and  more  formidable  than  the 
gentler  slopes  between  the  two  roads  where  the  Russian 
left  lay.  The  Russian  position  on  the  right  was  almost 
impregnable,  therefore  their  left  was  more  open  to  as- 
sault. 

Just  where  the  Kolotsa  crossed  the  road  was  the  in- 
significant village  of  Borodino.  Above  the  village  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right,  or  the  south  of  it,  upon 
the  most  commanding  of  these  hills,  the  Russians  had 
built  an  enclosed  jastioned  redoubt  or  fort  of  large 
size,  upon  which  they  had  mounted  twenty-one  heavy 
guns.  This  work  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Russian 
position  and  about  at  the  apex  of  the  very  obtuse  angle 
formed  by  the  right  and  left  wings.  Recognising  the 
comparative  weakness  of  his  left  wing,  Kutusoff  had 
also  erected  three  other  smaller  redoubts  a  mile  south 
of  the  great  fort;  two  in  front  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
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slope  and  one  higher  and  further  back,  commanding 
the  others.  These  redoubts  were  not  completely  en- 
closed, they  were  rude  earthworks  open  in  the  rear, 
technically  termed  fleches,  or  arrow-heads,  or  they,  per- 
haps might  be  called  redans.  They  were  only  hastily 
thrown  up  entrenchments  behind  which  men  could  fight 
with  some  protection  to  their  great  advantage. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Russian  lines  were  drawn,  was  covered  with 
brushwood  with  here  and  there  some  groves  of  trees. 
The  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  line  got  what  pro- 
tection it  could  from  a  thick  woodland  through  which 
the  old  Moscow-Smolensk  road  meandered.  In  many 
places  hard-working  pioneers  had  cut  down  the  trees, 
leaving  the  trunks  to  fall  as  they  would,  forming  what 
was  known  to  the  soldiers  as  slashing,  almost  impene- 
trable by  horse  or  artillery  and  even  extremely  difficult 
for  infantry. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
in  the  Russian  army  and  half  a  thousand  guns.  They 
were  planted  in  every  possible  position  on  the  crest  of 
the  slope.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
reduced  by  daily  fighting,  by  appalling  desertion,  by 
continued  straggling  and  by  sickness  until  it  just  about 
equalled  in  men,  horses  and  guns  the  Russian  strength. 
Naturally,  however,  the  thinning-out  process  had  re- 
sulted in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  cream  of  the 
Grand  Army  was  present  with  the  colours.  In  the  same 
way  and  for  many  of  the  same  causes,  the  Russian  army 
had  been  sifted,  though  in  much  less  degree,  and  save 
for   the   detachment   of   ten   thousand   Moscow   militia, 
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Kutusoff's  command  was  justly  representative  of  the 
manhood  and  valour  and  devotion  of  the  Slavs. 

The  Russian  left  could  easily  have  been  turned  by  the 
French  army  and  doubtless  Napoleon  would  have  merely 
amused  Kutusoff  by  a  heavy  demonstration  on  his  front 
while  he  attempted  one  of  those  tremendous  flanking 
movements  for  which  he,  no  less  than  the  great  Freder- 
ick, was  famous ;  but  in  that  case,  Kutusoff  might  have 
extricated  himself  from  the  dangerous  turning  move- 
ment and  his  army  might  have  drawn  further  back  and 
would  have  been  as  formidable  as  ever.  A  battle  and  a 
victory  were  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  to  the 
French  cause  and  for  two  hundred  leagues  of  terrible 
pursuit  Napoleon  had  been  endeavouring  to  force 'that 
battle.  He  could  not,  even  if  he  would,  have  declined 
with  honour  and  no  successful  manoeuvring  would  have 
much  advantaged  him  if  it  did  not  result  in  action.  The 
bold  challenge  of  the  old  Russian  warrior  must  be  met 
by  fighting. 

The  Emperor  quickly  perceived  that  the  Russian  left 
was  the  proper  object  of  his  attack.  With  the  Viceroy 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais  and  Grouchy's  cavalry  division 
containing  the  Russian  right,  he  determined  at  the 
same  time  upon  assaulting  both  Borodino  and  the  great 
redoubt  which  was  the  Russian  centre  while  with 
Poniatowski  on  his  extreme  right  on  the  old  road,  he 
would  strive  to  turn  the  Russian  left.  Meanwhile 
Davout  and  Ney  would  assault  the  arrowhead  protec- 
tions and  the  Russian  left  centre.  In  other  words,  he 
would  pierce  the  centre,  turn  the  left  and  then  crush  it, 
leaving  the   right  to  take  care  of  itself  until  he  was 
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ready  to  deal  with  it  —  a  truly  Napoleonic  conception, 
indeed. 

His  troops  were  all  up  and  in  hand  when  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  gave  signal  for  advance.  The  half- 
fed  French  soldiers  were  hungry,  although  they  had 
become  used  to  that,  and  they  were  sleepy  and  tired, 
for  their  preparations  for  the  attack  had  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  feet  most  of  the  night;  but  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  not  an  army  on  this  planet  has 
ever  fought  with  higher  courage  or  more  persistent 
determination  than  these  men  displayed  on  that  famous 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  had  enjoyed 
several  days  of  rest,  their  commissary  arrangements 
were  excellent,  they  had  been  well  fed  and  were  now  es- 
tablished in  a  position  of  their  own  choosing  and  of  great 
defensive  strength.  However  these  advantages  may  be 
reckoned  in  their  favour,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
stubborn  Slavs  made  full  use  of  them,  for  the  French 
and  allies  found  them  entirely  worthy  of  their  own 
terrific  valour  and  magnificent  reputation.  No  armies 
have  ever  deserved  more  praise  from  their  rulers  and 
countrymen  than  these  two. 

It  had  been  raining  for  several  days  during  the  week 
before  but  for  two  days  the  sun  had  shone,  the  roads 
were  dry,  there  was  no  dust  and  nothing  that  could  im- 
peril or  render  difficult  any  manoeuvre  that  might  be 
attempted.  In  modern  warfare,  men  fight  in  their  old 
clothes  with  the  colours  of  their  uniforms  carefully 
chosen  to  render  them  inconspicuous  individually  and 
indistinct  even  en  masse.  At  that  time  men  had  not 
learned   the   value   of   this   practice.     Therefore,   every 
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Frenchman  had  been  ordered  to  put  on  his  best  uni- 
form and  make  his  bravest  showing  as  if  on  parade. 
Accordingly,  the  different  regiments  and  detachments 
blazed  with  colour  and  light  as  they  moved  to  take 
their  final  places  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  whom 
they  saluted  with  their  customary  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  through  this  campaign, 
advance,  battle,  retreat,  summer  or  winter,  dust  or 
rain,  sleet  or  snow,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  or 
what  the  disaster  or  what  the  demand,  the  men  never 
lost  their  enthusiasm  for  their  great  and  beloved  cap- 
tain. When  they  could  say  nothing  else,  their  lips, 
freezing  or  burning,  bursting  or  bloodless,  could  still 
manage  to  acclaim  him  in  the  old  familiar  way  —  Vive 
VEmpereur! 

"  Your  wound  is  a  severe  one,"  said  a  surgeon  to  a 
idying  grenadier.  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  find 
as  I  probe  it." 

"  If  you  cut  as  deep  as  my  heart  you  will  find  the 
Emperor,"  was  the  whispered  answer  of  the  indomita- 
ble soldier. 

The  morning  was  misty  but  as  the  Emperor  watched 
the  masses  of  men  rapidly  taking  their  appointed  sta- 
tions, the  sun  rose  over  the  hills  back  of  the  Russians, 
showing  plainly  as  en  silhouette  their  massed  lines  and 
gleaming  on  the  polished  barrels  of  their  hundreds  of 
cannon.  For  the  rest,  they  all  looked  solidly  black 
against  the  morning  light. 

"  It  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,"  whispered  Napoleon 
to  one  of  the  attendants,  smiling. 

But  it  was  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  misted  in  clouds ! 
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Back  of  the  infantry  of  Davout  and  Ney  which  had 
already  moved  forward  were  the  cavalry  divisions  of 
King  Murat ;  Montbrun,  most  gallant  of  horsemen  on 
the  left  and  Nansouty  and  Latour-Maubourg  with  the 
corps  of  Junot  in  the  second  line.  Off  to  the  right 
the  column  of  Poniatowski  could  with  difficulty  be  seen 
forcing  its  way  slowly  through  the  woods.  In  rear 
of  Napoleon  were  massed  the  flower  of  the  army,  the 
old  and  the  new  Guard  in  reserve.  From  the  woods 
on  the  French  right,  into  which  Poniatowski  had 
plunged,  to  the  Kolotsa  on  the  left  were  ranked  the 
corps  of  Davout  and  Ney  accompanied  by  their  guns, 
the  horses  restlessly  chafing  under  the  tight  reins  of 
their  drivers.  Near  at  hand  stood  the  massed  bat- 
talions of  Marshal  Junot.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  on  the  right  flank  could  be  seen  the  Eagles  of  the 
Viceroy's  division.  The  troops  before  Napoleon  were 
in  that  position  which  in  military  science  is  known  as 
"  Echeloned  by  the  Right " ;  Davout  was  thrust  far 
forward.  Drawn  back  from  him  was  the  corps  of  Ney 
like  the  second  step  in  a  flight  of  human  stairs  and 
farther  back  and  a  little  to  one  side  was  the  Cavalry 
and  then  the  Corps  of  Junot.  In  rear  of  Napoleon's 
position  before  Schevardino  were  drawn  up  the  closed 
ranks  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  corps  d'elite  of  the 
army. 

A  heavy  detachment  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard 
had  been  advanced  to  engage  the  Russian  guns  and 
cover  the  attack  of  the  infantry.  The  slope  of  the  hill 
was  not  so  steep  nor  was  its  elevation  so  great  as  to 
render  it  impossible  or  even  difficult  to  use  the  French 
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guns  effectively.  The  echo  of  that  first  shot  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  whole  hill  and  plain  before 
the  Emperor  was  covered  with  sound  and  smoke,  under 
cover  of  which  the  French  advance  began,  slowly  at 
first  and  then  more  rapidly.  The  divisions  of  Marshal 
Davout  commanded  by  the  veteran  Friant,  the  brave 
Dessaix,  the  hard-fighting  Compans,  moved  forward 
and  fell  terribly  on  the  Russian  left. 

The  underbrush  and  groups  of  trees  were  first  cleared 
of  detachments  of  the  enemy  who,  however,  held  their 
positions  to  the  last  and  mostly  died  fighting,  selling 
their  lives  dearly.  So  soon  as  Davout  finally  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  Marshal  Ney  was  sent  forward.  By 
nine  o'clock  the  whole  line  was  engaged  and  the  fighting 
was  of  the  most  tremendous  character.  The  Russian 
guns  swept  the  hills  with  terrific  effect.  The  plunging 
fire  of  the  French  artillery  was  also  horribly  disastrous. 
The  Russian  reserves  had  crowded  too  close  to  the 
front  and  many  of  the  cuirassiers  and  infantrymen  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  obstinately  refusing  to  withdraw,  were 
cut  down  by  bullet  after  bullet.  Poniatowski  and  his 
Poles  struggled  forward  desperately,  driving  the  Rus- 
sian skirmishers  ahead  of  them  through  the  thick  woods 
and  well-nigh  impenetrable  slashing,  but  in  spite  of  all 
that  he  could  do  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  come  up 
on  the  extreme  Russian  left,  which  unturned  as  yet, 
still  held  on. 

By  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  three  arrow-heads 
had  been  taken  and  re-taken.  Davout  had  been  wounded 
but  had  insisted  upon  remaining  at  the  front.  Ney, 
Junot,  Compans,  Dessaix,  Friant,  and  many  other  gal- 
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lant  officers  had  gone  to  the  front  of  their  commands 
and  by  their  personal  presence  on  the  battle  line  had  re- 
animated their  veterans  to  charge  and  countercharge, 
to  successful  assaults,  to  desperately  fierce  defences,  un- 
til the  ground  about  the  arrow-heads  was  carpeted  with 
the  dead  and  dying  of  both  armies.  The  undergrowth 
had  been  mown  down  by  the  storm  of  fire  and  the  trees 
cut  to  pieces  by  musket  bullets. 

On  the  far  left,  Eugene,  not  contenting  himself  with 
demonstrating  and  threatening  the  Russian  right,  had 
captured  Borodino  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Ney, 
thereupon,  made  desperate  efforts  to  rush  the  main  hill 
and  capture  the  great  redoubt.  Murat,  leaving  his 
cavalry  still  chafing  impatiently,  had  ridden  to  the 
front  line  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  in  person,  while 
Junot  had  moved  his  fresh  divisions  to  support  his 
brother  marshals.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians,  withdraw- 
ing men  from  their  now  unthreatened  right,  ruthlessly 
hurled  division  after  division  upon  the  French.  The 
great  redoubt,  which  was  blazing  like  a  volcano  from 
its  guns  and  the  small  arms  of  its  heroic  defenders,  still 
stood,  the  key  to  the  Russian  position.  Thrown  out  of 
the  arrow-heads,  at  last,  the  Russians  rallied  and  took 
up  a  new  position  back  of  a  little  ravine  in  front  of  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  burning  village  of  Semenovski  and 
continued  to  fight  as  gallantly  and  with  as  much  deter- 
mination as  if  they  had  lost  nothing. 

It  was  somewhat  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  Poniatowski's  guns,  firing  heavily  on  the  right, 
announced  that  he  had  at  last  got  to  the  extreme  left 
flank  of  the  Russians.     Although  General  Prince  Ba- 
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gration,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  left,  used  all  his 
efforts  and  the  advantages  of  his  position  —  for  the 
little  Georgian  was  almost  as  great  a  fighter  as  Ney 
himself  —  and  had  flung  in  every  last  man,  he  was  un- 
able to  dislodge  Poniatowski  from  the  left  and  at  this 
very  crisis  of  his  battle  this  Russian  commander  was 
mortally  wounded,  whereat  the  Russian  left  at  last, 
but  slowly,  began  to  give  back  before  the  French  and 
the  Poles. 

The  sight  of  the  slow  but  unmistakable  withdrawal 
of  these  troops  reanimated  the  French  with  new  courage 
and  fresh  ardour  and  zeal.  Again  led  by  Ney,  Murat 
and  Davout  in  person,  with  the  generals  of  division  and 
brigade  in  front,  the  French  fell  on  the  dogged,  slowly 
retreating  Russians  and  at  last  drove  them  through 
the  smouldering  embers  of  the  village  of  Semenovski. 
The  French,  however,  try  as  they  might,  could  not 
break  through  the  Russian  line,  which  although  it  gave 
back,  swinging  on  the  central  redoubt  as  a  great  pivot, 
still  held  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  as- 
sailants. Napoleon's  veterans  had  never  in  twenty 
years  met  with  such  determined  resistance. 

Emerging  from  the  woods  at  last,  Poniatowski  joined 
hands  with  Davout,  and  Napoleon,  observing  a  gap  be- 
tween Davout  and  Ney,  flung  in  the  remainder  of  Ju- 
not's  corps.  Eugene,  the  Viceroy,  was  still  hammering 
away  on  the  redoubt.  He  had  actually  succeeded  in 
forcing  an  entrance  into  it  at  one  time,  only  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  Russians.  By  this  time,  all  the  Russian  di- 
visions, or  practically  all,  from  the  right  had  been  with- 
drawn and  sent  in  to  aid  the  hard-pressed  left.     For  a 
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space  of  two  miles,  therefore,  the  struggle  was  a  hard 
one,  a  hand-to-hand  combat  of  the  most  appalling  de- 
scription. Over  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  each 
side  fired  in  each  other's  faces,  rushed  at  each  other 
with  bayonets,  and  sometimes  disdaining  weapons, 
grappled  each  other  with  naked  hands.  Captains,  colo- 
nels, generals,  marshals,  mingled  with  private  soldiers 
in  one  titanic,  awful  conflict,  the  like  of  which  had  been 
seen  perhaps  in  no  battle  since  ancient  Roman  times 
when  most  of  the  fighting  was  of  necessity  of  the  hand- 
to-hand  variety. 

The  smoke-overhung  field  was  covered  with  shattered 
cannon,  with  dying  horses,  with  ruined  caissons,  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  of  the  wounded,  all  ruthlessly 
trampled  underfoot  by  the  living  fighting  over  them. 
The  grassy  slopes  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses,  the  wheels  of  the  guns,  the  bullets  of  the 
weapons,  and  the  feet  of  hundreds  of  men.  The  earth 
was  wet  with  blood.  A  strange,  horrible  red  mud, 
compounded  of  dust  and  human  life,  clung  to  the  feet 
of  the  combatants  who  slipped,  struggled  and  fell  into 
it.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  with  curses  of  despair  in 
every  language  of  Europe.  Yells  of  rage  burst  from 
the  throats  of  the  fighters  and  words  of  command,  like 
appeals  for  pity,  went  unheeded  in  the  mad  tumult 
caused  by  the  deep,  thunderous,  rolling  roar  of  the 
great  guns,  the  continuous  crackling  staccato  of  the 
small  arms,  and,  most  horrible  of  all,  the  screams  of 
maddened,  wounded  horses.  And  everywhere  was  the 
acrid  smell  of  burning  powder  and  the  sickening  odour 
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of  blood.  And  everywhere  men,  wounded  and  dying  or 
unhurt,  would  have  given  anything  for  a  draught  of 
water. 

The  horses  on  either  side  charged  and  recharged  the 
fighters.  Old  Friant,  "  the  model  of  all  warlike  vir- 
tues," was  struck  down.  His  division  had  scarcely  time 
to  form  two  squares  connected  by  a  line  of  artillerj' 
before  the  Russian  cuirassiers  were  hurled  upon  them 
en  masse.  But  Murat  threw  himself  into  the  principal 
square  and  under  his  eye  it  held. 

"  Soldiers  of  France  and  of  Friant,"  cried  the  King 
of  Naples,  "  you  are  heroes." 

"  Long  live  Murat,"  came  the  thundering  answer. 

The  Russian  left  had  at  last  been  driven  back  until 
it  ran  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  its  former  position. 
The  great  redoubt  from  being  the  centre  had  become 
almost  the  extreme  Russian  right.  The  Russian  line 
was  now  a  great  salient  thrust  forward  to  the  huge 
fort  with  the  French  and  allies  hemming  it  in  on  both 
sides.  It  was  past  noon  by  this  time  and  the  redoubt 
had  not  yet  been  taken.  The  two  armies  on  the  Russian 
left  at  last  drew  sullenly  apart  for  a  space,  utterly 
exhausted  by  the  awful  exertions  of  the  day.  They 
separated,  as  it  were,  by  mutual  consent  and  yet  halted 
within  easy  musket-shot  range,  firing  volley  after  volley 
point-blank  at  each  other,  the  cannon  with  their  deeper 
roar  punctuating  the  rattling  of  the  smaller  arms. 
And  the  hard-working  captains  on  both  sides  sought 
at  this  time  to  straighten  out  and  re-form  their  entan- 
gled lines  and  mixed  commands. 

If  the  redoubt  could  only  be  taken,  the  centre  of  the 
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Russian  army  would  be  pierced,  the  Russian  left,  what 
remained  of  it,  that  is,  might  be  annihilated,  and  the 
Russian  right  driven  back  against  the  Moskowa  and 
cut  to  pieces  or  forced  to  lay  down  its  arms.  Ney, 
Murat  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  doing  terrific  fight- 
ing, brought  up  three  fresh  French  divisions,  those 
of  Morand,  Broussier  and  Gerard,  which  had  not  yet 
suffered  as  the  other  divisions  and  made  another  sus- 
tained and  desperate  effort  to  force  the  position  so 
tenaciously  held  by  Doctoroff,  Ostermann  and  Raeffski. 
Their  commands  were  soon  mingled  together  in  a  per- 
fectly inextricable  mass  of  desperate  soldiers  and  only 
the  heroic  personal  examples  of  their  generals  and  their 
own  indomitable  fighting  spirit  kept  them  in  action. 

Again  and  again  the  great  redoubt  was  assaulted. 
As  before,  Kutusoff  flung  into  it  his  freshest  and  brav- 
est men  and  brought  to  their  support  others  of  his  tired 
but  tenacious  fighters.  A  division  maintained  it,  two 
divisions  supported  it,  three  divisions  attacked  it, 
Ney  on  the  right,  Eugene  on  the  left.  It  was  Murat, 
the  King  of  Naples,  who  finally  brought  about  its 
downfall  by  one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  which  the 
French  cavalry  or  any  other  cavalry  ever  achieved. 
Galloping  to  the  head  of  Montbrun's  splendid  division 
of  heavy  horse,  he  bade  them  ride  round  the  Russian 
flank,  fall  on  the  Russian  lines  and  get  in  the  rear  of 
the  great  redoubt.  Then  he  raced  to  the  divisions  of 
Nansouty  and  Latour-Maubourg  and  told  them  to 
support  Montbrun's  charge. 

The  horsemen,  whose  ardour  had  been  inflamed  by 
a  period  of  enforced  idleness,  for,  after  taking  part 
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brilliantly  in  the  earlier  assaults,  they  had  been  drawn 
off  and  re-formed,  leaped  forward  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Their  gallant  leader,  his  sword  upraised, 
dashed  across  the  intervening  ground  and,  without 
drawing  rein  or  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse,  breasted 
the  gentle  slope,  passed  by  the  flank  of  one  of  the 
struggling  French  divisions,  which  opened  to  give  him 
freedom  to  charge,  and  fell  on  the  Russian  line  extended 
outside  of  the  great  redoubt  to  the  left. 

Under  cover  of  a  terrific  discharge  of  cannon  and 
muskets,  the  Russian  infantry  endeavoured  to  form  a 
square  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  these  five  thousand 
sabres  of  Montbrun's  cuirassiers.  The  French  were 
too  quick  for  them  and  before  the  slow-moving  Rus- 
sians could  order  their  ranks,  the  gleaming  horsemen 
burst  out  of  the  smoke  and  fell  upon  them.  They  were 
beaten  to  pieces.  Raeffski,  their  commander,  was 
killed.  Montbrun  might  have  turned  to  his  left  and 
crushed  the  Russian  right,  but  his  orders  were  to  take 
the  great  redoubt.  Once  before,  French  cavalry  had 
actually  captured  ships  of  war  frozen  in  an  icebound 
harbour.  That  remarkable  exploit  was  as  nothing  to 
this  that  followed. 

Turning  to  their  right,  therefore,  the  great  body  of 
horsemen  made  for  the  redoubt.  The  Russian  Impe- 
rial Guard,  still  in  reserve,  hurried  forward,  its  cannon 
opened  on  the  great  mass  of  horsemen.  The  brave 
Montbrun  went  down,  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball. 
His  own  men,  unable  to  stop  their  rush,  galloped  over 
his  dismembered  body.  His  second  in  command,  the 
gallant  young  Caulaincourt,  the  young  brother  of  the 
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Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor,  spurred  to  the 
front  to  take  his  dead  leader's  place.  The  assault 
was  not  checked  for  a  moment,  although  bullets  fairly 
swept  away  the  front  rank,  crashing  like  glass  in  the 
bosoms  of  men  and  the  breasts  of  horses,  so  that  they 
went  down  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Leaping  their, 
horses  over  this  rampart  of  dead  and  dying  comrades, 
the  great  rush  of  battle-mad  cuirassiers  swept  roar- 
ing on. 

Now  they  were  in  the  rear  of  the  great  redoubt. 
Disdaining  the  fire  of  the  Russian  division  posted  to 
cover  the  rear,  Caulaincourt  actually  led  his  men  into 
the  fort.  Some  of  the  garrison  had  faced  about  and 
he  was  shot  from  his  horse  in  the  very  entrance,  but 
again  the  impetus  of  the  charge  was  so  great  it  could 
not  be  denied  and  instantly  the  great  redoubt  was  filled 
with  horsemen.  In  its  narrow  confines  a  conflict  un- 
paralleled raged.  No  Russian  thought  of  surrender. 
They  turned  some  of  them  to  fight  the  horsemen  while 
others  still  held  the  bastions  and  manned  the  guns. 
At  this  moment  Ney  and  Eugene  delivered  their  final 
charge  on  the  redoubt.  Again  the  leaden  hail  buried 
itself  in  the  flesh  of  men ;  ranks,  platoons,  companies, 
regiments,  went  down  but  the  attack  was  pressed  home. 
Slowly  the  wave  of  men  mounted  the  slope  and  paused 
a  moment  in  the  face  of  the  last  frightful  volley  and 
then  fell  inward  like  an  avalanche  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
steel. 

The  redoubt  was  taken!  The  Russian  line  was  com- 
pletely broken.  Standing  on  the  apex  of  the  highest 
bastion  as  the  smoke  of  the  battle  blew  away,  Marsha] 
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Ney,  covered  with  blood  and  dust  and  powder  stains, 
who  had  fought  so  terribly,  who  had  horse  after  horse 
shot  under  him,  who  had  led  charge  after  charge  in 
person,  saw  the  Russians  slowly  drawing  backward. 
They  retreated  in  good  order,  taking  their  guns  with 
them,  save  those  that  had  been  mounted  on  the  redans 
and  the  redoubt.  At  this  mass  of  Russians  as  a  target, 
salvo  after  salvo,  volley  after  volley  was  hurled  by  the 
French. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    EMPEROR    HESITATES    AND    IS    LOST 

Hard  by  the  great  Marshal,  who  that  day  won  his  new 
title,  Prince  of  the  Moskowa  —  for  so  the  French  called 
the  battle  —  stood  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maurice  who 
had  acted  as  aide  to  Ney  on  that  day,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  fighting  and  who  had  never  left  his  great 
leader's  side  save  to  bring  up  fresh  troops,  to  carry 
an  order  or  to  rally  a  wavering  command. 

"  Maurice !  "  cried  the  redheaded  fighter  in  a  great 
voice,  "  ride  back  to  the  Emperor  and  ask  him  to  send 
us  his  Guard.  We  have  the  great  redoubt ;  the  Rus- 
sians are  retreating.  If  he»puts  in  the  reserve  we  can 
crush  them  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  Tell  him  that 
the  Viceroy  is  pressing  forward  on  the  left,  that  Da- 
vout  and  Junot  and  I  are  pushing  the  centre  back ;  the 
Pole  is  on  the  extreme  left  flank.  One  more  thrust  and 
the  day  is  gained.     Hurry.     You  understand?" 

Maurice  nodded.     He  turned  and  ran  down  the  hill. 

Both  he  and  the  Marshal  were  on  foot.     In  the  last 

assault  they  had  scrambled  up  the  redoubt  on  foot  like 

common  soldiers.     There  were  thousands  of  masterless 

cavalry   horses   running   wildly   about,   many   wounded 

and  screaming  horribly.     Catching  the  first  unwounded 

one  that  came  to  hand,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  swung 

himself  into  the  saddle  and  galloped  madly  backward. 

The  whole  slope  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  dead  bod- 
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ies.  The  Light  Horseman  stopped  for  nothing.  He 
could  not  pick  his  way.  This  was  war  and  the  individ- 
ual must  suffer  if  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  good  of  the 
mass.  He  himself  saw  the  great  opportunity  as  well 
as  the  Marshal.  Murat,  who  had  galloped  up,  saw  it 
also;  Eugene  saw  it;  Junot  saw  it  as  well  as  Davout. 
Every  Marshal  had  despatched  an  officer  to  the  Em- 
peror with  a  similar  message.  Maurice  had  seen  all 
this  and  as  he  raced  recklessly  down  the  hill  he  deter- 
mined that  the  man  who  had  befriended  him  and  who 
had  been,  above  all  others,  the  lion  of  the  field,  should 
not  be  deprived  by  any  prior  messenger  of  the  glory 
of  the  suggestion  which  he  never  doubted  would  be 
heeded. 

He  drove  his  poor  horse  like  one  possessed.  The  few 
miles  between  the  Emperor  and  the  redoubt  were  soon 
covered.  Napoleon,  telescope  in  hand,  was  standing 
where  he  had  been  all  day,  surrounded  by  his  staff. 
Back  of  him  were  the  closed  ranks  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  Reining  his  horse  in  with  a  jerk  that  fairly 
threw  him  on  his  haunches,  the  Hussar  sprang  to  the 
ground  and  saluted.  He  was  so  black  with  powder  and 
dust  and  blood  and  red  mud  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nisable. 

"  Sire ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  flashing  out  of  his  grimed 
face. 

"  What  news  from  the  front?  " 

"  Marshal  Ney,"  shouted  the  young  man  hoarsely, 
"  begs  you  to  send  forward  your  Guard.  The  great 
redoubt  is  at  last  taken;  the  Russians  are  retreating; 
Poniatowski  — "  in  his  excitement  he  forgot  titles  — "  is 
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on  their  extreme  left ;  Davout,  Junot,  the  King  and 
Prince  Eugene  are  pressing  them.  If  you  will  only 
send  forward  the  Guard,  Sire,  they  will  be  undone !  " 

He  had  scarcely  begun  speaking  before  another 
horseman  dashed  up  and  listened. 

"  The  same  plea  from  Marshal  Davout,"  cried  he, 
as  the  Hussar  paused. 

"A  like  request  from  the  Viceroy,  Your  Majesty," 
cried  a  third  arrival. 

"  And  from  Marshal  Junot,"  shouted  a  fourth. 

"  Send  in  the  Guard,  Sire,  at  the  request  of  the  King 
of  Naples,"  panted  out  a  last  messenger. 

Napoleon  looked  round  at  the  bronzed  faces  of  his 
last  reserve,  the  picked  soldiers  of  his  great  army. 
The  Old  Guard  and  the  Young  Guard  were  drawn  up 
side  by  side,  the  first  division  of  the  Young  Guard  on 
the  left,  the  first  division  of  the  Old  Guard  on  the  right. 
He  could  see  the  gleam  of  their  eyes,  the  nervous  move- 
ments of  their  moustaches,  the  concentrated  expression 
of  their  faces.  They  were  crazy  to  be  put  in.  One 
of  the  Young  Guard  on  the  left  completely  lost  control 
of  himself  and  shouted  without  rebuke  from  older  vet- 
erans and  officers. 

"  Forward !     Forward !  " 

And  yet  at  that  supreme  moment  Napoleon  hesitated ! 
Ney,  Murat,  Davout  and  Eugene  waited  and  waited  in 
vain  for  the  Emperor's  command  to  get  their  shattered 
divisions  ready  to  go  forward  in  support  of  that  ad- 
vance of  the  as  yet  untouched  divisions  of  the  Guard 
for  which  they  looked  and  prayed.  But  Napoleon  hesi- 
tated.    His  usually  pale,  composed,  marble  face  was  red 
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with  blood.  He  was  strangely  excited,  nervous,  ap- 
parently feverish,  but  no  word  came  from  his  lips. 

Some  strange  lethargy  had  possessed  the  Emperor 
throughout  the  hours  of  hard  fighting.  If  he  had  been 
the  Bonaparte  of  other  days,  he  would  have  been  for- 
ward himself  at  the  front  of  the  battle  long  before  and 
with  his  unequalled,  tactical  eye  he  would  have  seen 
clearly  the  necessity  of  what  now  he  took  on  hearsay 
and  with  suspicion. 

The  Emperor  hesitated,  the  Emperor  waited.  The 
Emperor  spoke  no  word.  Above  and  beyond  the  bat- 
tle roared.  About  him  there  was  a  ghastly  silence. 
Although  he  was  a  young  soldier,  yet  charged  with  the 
intensity  of  the  great  fighting  Marshal,  Maurice  at  last 
ventured  to  break  the  silence. 

"  The  Guard,  Sire ;  give  us  the  Guard,"  he  said 
hoarsely. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Your  Majesty,  put  in  your  com- 
mand," came  from  another. 

"  We  can  ruin  the  Russian  army,  if  you  will  give  us 
the  Guard,  Sire,"  said  a  third  desperately,  while  a  mur- 
mur rose  from  all  about. 

"  Claparede,"  said  the  Emperor  at  last  to  the  general 
commanding  the  first  division  of  the  Young  Guard, 
"  advance  with  your  division.  Bessieres,  gentlemen,  we 
will—  " 

But  the  wished-for  order  was  never  finished.  By 
evil  chance  at  that  very  juncture  from  the  rear  divi- 
sion of  the  Viceroy's  force  across  the  Kolotsa  a  courier 
came  riding  furiously. 

"  Cavalry,"   he   shouted   breathlessly,    "  are   moving 
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from  the  Russian  left.  They  have  fallen  upon  the  rear 
of  Delzons'  division.  General  Delzons  has  formed  his 
command  into  a  hollow  square,  Sire,  and  General  Grou- 
chy's  cavalry  is  about  to  engage  the  enemy's  horse." 

That  was  the  last  despairing  effort  of  the  Russian 
Marshal.  He  had  directed  Ouvaroff  with  the  cuiras- 
siers from  the  Imperial  Guard,  his  last  reserve,  and  the 
Grand  Hetman  with  his  Cossacks,  to  make  a  diversion 
on  the  French  left  and  it  succeeded.  Napoleon  watched 
that  attack  seen  far  off  on  the  northern  horizon  beyond 
the  Kolotsa.  What  did  it  portend?  Was  Ney,  car- 
ried away  by  his  passion  for  fighting,  mistaken?  See- 
ing only  what  was  in  front  of  him,  did  he  and  the  other 
Marshals  realise  a  possible  danger  to  the  rear  and  the 
left  of  his  army?  The  Guard  was  his  last  reserve.  If 
they  were  flung  into  the  battle  it  would  leave  nothing 
else  for  that  day  or  for  any  other  day. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Bessieres,  giving  the  needed 
fillip  to  the  again  wavering  decision,  "  remember  that 
you  are  seven  hundred  leagues  from  Paris  and  this  is 
your  last  reserve." 

Bessieres  had  earned  his  Marshal's  baton  by  gallant 
service  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  but  nothing  that 
he  had  done  or  would  do  could  make  up  for  that  bad 
advice  in  that  decisive  hour.  Napoleon  shut  his  glass 
with  a  snap. 

"  Claparede,  go  you  to  the  left  to  the  aid  of  Delzons 
and  Grouchy,"  he  said ;  "  we  will  keep  the  rest  here." 

"  But,  Your  Majesty!  "  cried  Maurice. 

"  Sire,  Sire,"  broke  out  the  other  staff  officers,  picked 
and  chosen  men  all,  as  they  surged  toward  him. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Emperor  severely,  "  be  silent. 
You  forget  yourselves.  I  myself  will  go  forward  to 
survey  the  field.  I  do  not  like  that  attack  on  the  left. 
Marshal  Bessieres  is  wise  in  his  caution  to  me.  I  thank 
him." 

By  this  time  Claparede's  division  was  obliquing  to 
the  left  on  the  run.  Napoleon  signalled  his  staff  of- 
ficers and  rode  rapidly  forward,  passed  the  division  and 
mounted  the  hill.  An  hour  or  more  had  been  wasted; 
an  hour  or  more  had  been  lost.  When  he  reached  the 
great  redoubt,  a  little  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Russians  had  withdrawn  to  another  ridge  of  hills  and 
had  formed  behind  another  ravine.  They  were  in  plain 
sight ;  they  seemed  to  be  in  no  great  disorder ;  they  were 
stubbornly  and  resolutely  taking  another  formidable 
position. 

The  golden  opportunity  was  gone.  Claparede's  di- 
vision arrived  at  Delzons'  position  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service.  Nor  was  it  needed  after  all.  Ouvaroff  had 
withdrawn.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  assault  the  Rus- 
sian position  with  the  shattered,  decimated  and  bat- 
tered troops  already  on  the  field.  Their  only  possible 
chance  lay  in  the  Guard,  which,  cursing  and  groaning 
in  disappointment  and  rage,  stood  to  its  arms  back  of 
the  battle.  The  Marshals  gathered  around  their  great 
chief  to  protest  as  forcibly  as  they  dared,  in  great  bit- 
terness of  heart  at  his  failure  to  comply  with  their 
pleas. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Emperor  had  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  the  position.  The  Russians  had  been  driven 
from  their  first  lines  and  forced  back,  but  they  had  not 
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been  defeated.  The  Emperor  Alexander  still  had  an 
army  in  being  and  so  long  as  he  had  an  army  in  being 
he  would  not  listen  to  Napoleon.  There  the  Russians 
stood  as  grimly  threatening  as  ever;  the  position  they 
had  taken  was  scarcely  less  strong  than  the  one  of 
which  they  had  been  dispossessed.  Indeed,  that  Rus- 
sian army  had  actually  been  concentrated,  hammered 
into  concentration  in  the  field. 

One  thing  Napoleon  did.  He  brought  up  every  gun 
and  massed  them  and  then  poured  such  a  decimating 
fire  upon  them,  to  which  somehow  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  reply  effectively,  as  carried  death  and  de- 
struction to  the  Russian  ranks. 

"  Since  they  are  still  anxious  for  it,"  said  the  Em- 
peror with  the  cruel  jocosity  of  the  battle-field,  "  let 
them  have  it." 

The  Russians,  in  spite  of  this  concentrated  fire  from 
four  hundred  massed  guns,  persisted  in  remaining  in 
their  massed  lines  until  night  closed  the  contest. 

Forty  thousand  Frenchmen  and  allies  lay  dead  or 
wounded  on  that  field,  a  testimony  of  their  valour  that 
is  inexpressible,  and  fifty  thousand  Russians  lay  min- 
gled with  them,  evidence  of  their  courage  as  great  as  the 
other.  And  fifty  generals,  thirty  French  and  twenty 
Russian,  had  fallen  with  their  men.  No  such  slaughter 
had  ever  been  sustained  by  contending  armies  since  the 
fabulous  exploits  of  captains  and  soldiers  of  pre-Chris- 
tian times. 

The  French  army  was  hungry,  thirsty,  weary  still. 
It  was  incapable  of  energetic  pursuit.  Napoleon  ex- 
pected to  renew  the  battle  on  the  morrow,  but  the  next 
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morning  the  Russians  had  gone.  The  horrible  retreat 
of  the  Grand  Army  really  began  the  day  after  that 
battle,  though  for  a  little  space  the  army  advanced  and 
for  a  little  space  seemed  to  enjoy  some  fruits  of  that 
hollow  victory. 

A  week  after  that  battle  the  French  mounted  that 
eminence  called  "  The  Hill  of  Salvation "  outside  cf 
the  capital  and  from  that  "  coign  of  vantage  "  surveyed 
the  minarets  and  domes  and  towers  of  the  churches, 
convents  and  palaces,  including  the  Kremlin  itself, 
which  lay  before  them,  enclosed  by  huge  grey  walls. 
There  was  the  last  capital  in  Europe  into  which  they 
were  to  force  their  way.  It  seemed  to  the  eighty-odd 
thousand  left  to  bear  arms,  and  the  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  wounded  or  sick  men,  that  their  salvation 
lay  within  those  ramparts  in  that  abandoned  town.  No 
wonder  as  they  saw  the  gold  domes  of  the  Byzantine1 
architecture  of  the  semi-Oriental  City  set  in  the  far 
northland,  shining  in  the  bright,  warm  September  sun- 
light, they  broke  into  shouts  of  "  Moscow !     Moscow !  " 

They  were  as  happy,  as  triumphant,  as  relieved,  as 
satisfied,  as  those  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
with  their  cry  of  "  Thalatta,  Thalatta!"  when  at  last 
they  saw  the  sea. 


Book  III 
THE  RETREAT 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    WRECKING    OF    THE    ARMY 

It  had  been  whispered  after  Eylau  years  before.  It 
had  been  talked  about  with  bated  breath  after  Essling 
and  Aspern  on  the  Danube.  Now  it  was  a  fact  accom- 
plished. Retreat!  The  Emperor  Alexander  would  not 
negotiate  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  His  army,  that 
same  army  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  Borodino, 
would  not  fight.  The  citizens  of  his  capital  city  would 
not  remain  within  its  walls ;  even  their  dwellings  had 
ceased  to  afford  shelter  for  the  army  which  had  seized 
Moscow,  for  those  dwellings  were  not.  The  French 
brought  the  sword,  the  Russians  applied  the  torch  and 
between  the  two  Moscow  had  disappeared.  What  the 
fire  had  spared,  and  that  was  but  little,  the  French  had 
ruined.  Although  they  had  entered  it  with  good  in- 
tentions, before  they  left  it  the  wreck  of  the  city  had 
been  given  over  to  pillage. 

There  had  come  into  it  perhaps  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  strong,  comparatively  well  men  with  thirty 
thousand  sick  and  wounded,  many  of  whom  had  recov- 
ered during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  city.  A  few 
reinforcements  had  also  arrived,  so  there  marched 
through  Moscow's  smoking,  smouldering  streets  and 
out  of  the  now  futile  gates  in  its  now  useless  walls  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  arms-bearing  men. 
There  were  left  behind  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Rus- 
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sians  —  and  the  Russians  were  really  merciful  and  they 
were  tender  to  those  left  behind  in  Moscow  —  some 
twelve  hundred  too  desperately  ill  to  be  moved.  Their 
despair  at  being  abandoned  was  pitiful,  yet  had  they 
known  it,  fate  was  far  more  kind  to  them  than  to  those 
who  set  out  in  retreat. 

In  the  wake  of  the  army  followed  some  fifty  thousand 
stragglers,  non-combatants,  camp  followers,  including 
numbers  of  women  of  all  nationalities,  among  whom 
were  many  French  women  who  had  formerly  lived  in 
Moscow  but  who  did  not  dare  now  to  remain  behind. 
Every  vehicle  of  any  sort  that  had  survived  the  flames 
in  the  city  and  every  farm  wagon  or  cart  that  could 
be  procured  for  miles  around  had  been  loaded  with  plun- 
der of  every  description.  And  every  gun  which  the 
Emperor  carried  into  Moscow  he  carried  out  with  him. 
Napoleon  would  give  up  anything  rather  than  his  ar- 
tillery and  his  Eagles. 

The  divisions  of  the  several  army  corps  had  been 
reorganised  so  far  as  was  possible.  Dead  generals  had 
been  replaced.  Everything  that  an  imperious  will  and 
a  furious  energy,  together  with  a  wide  experience,  could 
suggest  had  been  suggested  and  ordered,  but  means 
had  been  lacking  to  carry  out  most  of  the  suggestions. 
Napoleon  had  led  armies  for  twenty  years  and  he  had 
always  led  them  victoriously.  They  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  anything  else  and  they  did  not  take  to  their 
present  situation  easily.  They  were  not  good  losers, 
as  we  would  say. 

It  was  late  in  October,  but  the  weather  had  held 
beautifully  fine  during  the   six  weeks'   sojourn   in  the 
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capital.  The  army  was  not  badly  off  except  for  two 
things,  food  and  drink.  They  had  ammunition  in 
plenty,  muskets  more  than  they  could  use,  cannon  more 
than  they  could  drag  away.  They  were  loaded  with 
plunder  of  all  sorts.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
see  men  sitting  around  a  camp  fire  on  the  most  costly 
and  delicate  furniture,  their  shoulders  draped  with  furs 
that  were  fit  only  for  royalty,  eating  stringy  horse  meat 
off  gold  and  silver  plate!  The  army  had  the  Midas 
touch.  It  could  almost  make  the  precious  metals,  but 
with  all  its  rich  plunder  it  could  not  buy  or  make  the 
simple,  daily  bread  of  life.     There  was  none  to  be  had. 

The  instant  that  the  army  moved  out,  Marshal  Ku- 
tusoff  had  moved  also.  Napoleon  had  determined  to 
strike  southwestward  toward  Minsk,  but  Kutusoff  had 
intercepted  him  and  a  deadly  battle  at  Maloyaroslavets 
had  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  return  as  he 
had  come,  via  Smolensk  and  Wilna  toward  the  Niemen. 
Once  again  the  army  had  passed  over  the  battle-field 
of  Borodino,  now  ghastly  with  the  bleaching  and  hor- 
rible remnants  of  forty  thousand  dead  bodies !  Im- 
possible as  it  may  seem,  one  or  two  who  had  been 
wounded  on  that  day  still  survived.  In  the  great  Con- 
vent of  Kolotskoi  which  had  been  used  as  a  hospital 
there  remained  a  number  of  wretched  sufferers.  These 
were  loaded  on  wagons,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  but 
before  the  next  village  was  reached  most  of  them  had 
been  abandoned,  tumbled  out  to  die  by  the  wayside  by 
the  drivers. 

There  have  been  retreats  and  retreats.  Generally 
a  retreat  is  a  disaster,  but  all  the  previous  retreats  in 
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the  world  perhaps  did  not  equal  this  one  as  a  disaster. 
The  trail  over  which  they  advanced  was  blazed  with 
the  debris,  the  dejecta  membra  of  the  Grand  Army. 
They  could  see  at  what  fearful  cost  their  advance  had 
been  made,  how  great  a  sacrifice  of  men,  horses,  arms 
and  equipment  had  been  involved  in  their  march  for- 
ward when  everything  was  favourable.  They  did  not 
dare  to  look  back  and  see  what  a  wake  of  ruin  they  were 
leaving  on  their  return  journey. 

The  mortality  among  the  horses  was  frightful.  As 
one  of  the  officers  said,  "  Horses  have  no  patriotism ; 
they  have  to  be  fed ! "  There  was  nothing  with  which 
to  feed  them.  The  Emperor  would  not  hear  of  the 
abandonment  of  a  single  gun.  Army  baggage  wagons 
might  go,  the  private  wagons  and  carriages  of  the  of- 
ficers might  go,  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  might  go,  but 
the  guns  and  the  ammunition  must  be  hauled  away. 
Lean,  hungry  skeletons,  at  which  even  Rosinante  would 
have  blushed,  tugged  despairfully  in  the  traces  at- 
tached to  cannon  and  caisson. 

There  was  fighting  all  the  time.  Clouds  of  Cos- 
sacks hovered  on  either  flank  just  out  of  gun  shot 
range.  The  slow  pursuit  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
always  kept  just  out  of  touch,  forced  on  the  weary 
French.  Save  for  the  miscellaneous  garments  they  had 
been  able  to  pillage,  the  men  were  wretchedly  clothed. 
They  had  advanced  with  summer  uniforms  and  they 
still  had  them  on.  They  were  worn  to  rags.  The  man 
who  possessed  a  pair  of  good  shoes  was  the  envy  of 
his  comrades  and  he  had  to  sleep  lightly  lest  they  should 
be  torn  off  his  feet  by  some  barefoot  soldier. 
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There  was  little  straggling  in  that  army.  What 
there  was  was  involuntary.  Everybody  kept  closed  up, 
or  tried  to.  To  drop  behind  the  rear  guard  meant 
death.  The  peasants,  returning  to  their  homes  in  the 
wake  of  the  passing  army,  came  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  and  with  bitter,  ruthless  ferocity  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  the  hapless  Frenchmen  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  tortures  of  these  unfortunates  were 
beyond  expression.  Some  of  them  were  actually  buried 
alive,  the  peasants  counting  their  efforts  praiseworthy 
and  esteeming  themselves  as  fulfilling  their  duty  and 
the  highest  dictum  of  patriotism  and  devotion. 

The  nights  were  growing  intensely  colder;  the  sun  at 
midday  was  burning  hot.  There  had  been  no  rain  and 
the  roads  were  soon  cut  to  pieces  and  ground  into  clouds 
of  dust.  The  stragglers,  the  unarmed,  the  camp  fol- 
lowers, suffered  the  most  and  yet  their  number  did  not 
seem  to  decrease.  Why?  The  daily  loss  was  more 
than  made  up  by  accessions  of  men  too  weak  to  carry  a 
gun,  who  left  their  colours  and  merged  into  this  vast 
mob  of  wretched  humanity.  Davout  was  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  rear  and  right  well  did  that  cool, 
calm,  determined  soldier  perform  that  duty.  So  fight- 
ing, reeling,  staggering,  choking,  dying,  the  lean  men 
and  the  leaner  horses  slowly  struggled  westward. 

And  then  the  weather  changed.  Winter  came  with 
a  suddenness  and  a  severity  for  which  their  long  im- 
munity had  ill  prepared  them.  The  temperature  fell, 
the  sky  grew  black  with  clouds,  the  wild,  cold  north 
wind  swept  down  over  the  illimitable  plains,  driving  be- 
fore it  the  snow  and  the  sleet.     Still  the  army  strug- 
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gled  on,  still  hungry  and  growing  hungrier,  still  weak 
and  growing  weaker,  still  cold  and  now  freezing  beneath 
the  bitter  sky.  Woe  to  the  wounded,  woe  to  the  sick, 
woe  to  the  helpless,  now !  Even  the  Russians,  prepared 
for,  protected  from  and  inured  to  such  conditions  as 
they  were,  suffered  horribly.  It  was  not  only  the  pur- 
sued that  succumbed  to  angry  nature  but  the  pursuers, 
though  in  much  less  proportion. 

To  the  Cossacks  were  joined  a  new  enemy.  At  every 
bivouac  the  fearsome  Cossack  "  Hourra !  "  was  mingled 
with  the  awful  howl  of  the  Russian  wolf  and  by  day  to 
this  sound  was  added  the  harsh  and  repulsive  croak  of 
raven  and  vulture.  The  Russian  army  pressed  closer 
now.  Some  strange  obsession  in  the  mind  of  old  Mar- 
shal Kutusoff,  who,  it  appeared,  would  rather  build  a 
bridge  for  a  flying  enemy  than  seize  and  crush  him, 
alone  kept  the  French  from  being  overwhelmed. 

Yet  there  were  battles  and  skirmishes  all  the  time. 
The  French  might  starve,  they  might  freeze,  but  while 
they  lived  they  could  and  they  would  fight.  Snarling 
they  turned  at  bay  again  and  again.  Strung  out  in  a 
long  line  upon  a  single  road,  not  once  but  often,  the 
van  would  wait  until  the  main  body  had  joined  it  and 
they  in  turn  until  the  rear  guard,  spitting  fire  and  de- 
struction, had  come  up. 

Smolensk  was  entered  in  mid-November  by  an  army 
of  madmen  —  mad  from  hunger.  There  were  provisions 
there  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  supply  for  all,  but  no 
man  could  restrain  that  frenzied  army.  The  maga- 
zines were  pillaged  by  the  first  comers.     The  lucky  men 
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gorged  themselves  with  food,  drank  themselves  into  in- 
sensibility and  wasted  riotously  what  they  did  not  use. 
The  late  arrivals  got  little,  the  camp  followers  nothing. 
Ah,  the  wretchedness  of  those  camp  followers !  Life, 
with  its  operations,  went  on  among  them.  Travail 
pains  seized  poor  women  and  by  the  wayside  babes  were 
born  only  to  die.  Since  there  was  neither  food  nor 
drink  nor  shelter  it  was  necessary  to  move  on  without 
delay.  Forty  thousand  men  and  nearly  as  many  camp 
followers  staggered  out  of  Smolensk,  leaving  wounded 
and  sick  behind. 

At  this  time  and  thereafter  the  rear  guard  was  given 
to  Michael  Ney.  And  this  was  the  order  of  march: 
First  came  the  Guard,  now  worn  down  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  six  thousand  men.  The  Emperor  might  better 
have  put  them  into  the  fighting  at  Borodino  when  he  had 
the  chance.  As  it  was,  they  had  been  frittered  away, 
accomplishing  nothing,  never  even  having  fired  a  shot 
in  the  whole  campaign.  In  the  middle  of  the  Guard 
marched  the  Emperor  oftentimes  on  foot.  The  cav- 
alry had  practically  disbanded.  There  was  scarcely  a 
trooper  left  with  a  horse.  A  few  squadrons  were  com- 
posed of  officers.  Colonels  acted  as  captains,  brigadier- 
generals  as  majors,  generals  of  divisions  as  colonels 
and  marshals  of  France  as  chefs-de-brigade.  Gun 
after  gun  had  been  left  behind  to  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Private  baggage  had  gone;  there  were 
still  wagonloads  of  ammunition  which  were  dragged 
forward  somehow,  because  without  ammunition  even  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  army  would  be  instantly  cut 
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to  pieces.  It  was  only  the  terrific,  Homeric,  heroic 
courage  that  the  survivors  manifested  that  kept  them 
from  being  cut  to  pieces  anyway. 

So  long  as  they  could  handle  a  gun  these  Frenchmen 
would  fight.  Other  virtues  were  lost.  A  terrible  self- 
ishness pervaded  the  ranks.  The  wounded  or  disabled 
generally  appealed  for  assistance  in  vain,  and  yet  on 
occasion  there  was  manifested  here  and  there  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion  which  reached  the  sublime.  Mothers, 
dying,  lifted  up  their  children,  vainly  perhaps  for  a 
while,  but  presently  some  haggard,  grimy  grenadier 
would  stoop  over  and  pick  up  the  baby,  wrap  it  in  his 
own  great  coat  and  press  on.  In  the  end  baby  and  sol- 
dier would  both  die,  but  the  man  had  done  what  he 
could. 

The  cold  grew  more  and  more  intense.  Sometimes  in 
the  forests  there  was  wood  in  plenty,  but  it  was  green 
and  they  had  no  way  of  chopping  down  the  trees.  The 
pitiful  fires  of  the  night  bivouacs  were  kept  up  by 
gleanings  from  the  forest.  In  the  early  morning  the 
pursuing  Cossacks  would  often  come  upon  French  en- 
campments with  the  men  arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Around  the  hub,  which  was  always  a  dead  fire, 
would  lie  fifty  Frenchmen.  All  the  Frenchmen  would 
be  dead,  frozen  to  death. 

Here  and  there  wretched  houses  stood.  The  Cos- 
sacks, approaching  cautiously,  would  find  them  filled 
with  dead  and  dying  men.  If  a  weary  man  stopped  for 
rest,  his  hand  or  his  foot  or  his  face  would  be  apt  to 
freeze  and  sometimes  when  he  struggled  to  his  feet  to 
resume  his  march,  the  frozen  member  would  break  off 
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and  throw  him  to  the  ice  to  die.  Rivers  which  had  been 
crossed  easily  on  the  advance  now  proved  almost  im- 
passable. Creeks  like  the  Vop  flowing  through  deep  ra- 
vines could  not  be  passed  at  all  until  a  bridge  of  human 
beings,  horses  and  guns  had  made  a  sort  of  horrible 
causeway  over  which  the  survivors  ruthlessly  tramped. 

Sometimes  the  French  made  prisoners.  Once  they 
trapped  a  Cossack  detachment  of  two  thousand.  They 
forced  them  off  their  ponies,  stripped  them  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  they  wore,  dressed  themselves  in  the 
garments  of  their  captives,  and  then  drove  them  along 
naked  until  they  died.  And  the  Cossacks  and  the  Rus- 
sians retaliated  in  kind.  The  suffering  was  horrible. 
If  captured  French  soldiers,  stragglers  or  women  had 
anything  that  was  worth  wearing,  that  would  help  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  it  was  taken  away  ruthlessly.  The 
trail  was  blazed  with  naked  bodies  as  white,  as  cold  as 
the  snow  on  which  they  lay. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the  Emperor  reached 
the  little  village  of  Krasnoi  with  the  corps  of  Junot  and 
Poniatowski  and  the  Guard.  He  had  with  him  scarcely 
fifteen  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  After  him 
came  the  corps  of  Eugene  and  Davout  and  last  of  all 
the  rear  guard  of  Ney.  Speed  was  the  most  imperative 
necessity.  From  the  south  the  army  of  Tchichagoff 
was  pressing  up  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  and  cut  off 
his  retreat.  There  was  no  force  to  oppose  him.  The 
Austrians  under  Schwarzenberg,  half-hearted  in  their 
devotion  to  France,  had  retired  and  left  the  way  open. 
To  the  north,  Wittgenstein,  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
was  striving  to  overwhelm  Victor  and  fall  upon  the  right 
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flank.  The  road  westward  led  across  the  Beresina 
at  Borisoff.  If  Tchichagoff  or  Wittgenstein,  or  both, 
could  seize  that  river  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Army 
would  be  ground  to  pieces  between  them  and  the  pur- 
suing   Russians    under    Kutusoff    and    Miloradovitch. 

Awakening  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of 
November,  at  the  village  of  Krasnoi  after  a  few  hours 
of  sleep,  the  Emperor  was  met  by  the  information  that 
Miloradovitch,  who  was  called  the  Murat  of  the  Russian 
army,  threatened  to  interpose  between  the  Guard  and 
the  commands  of  Eugene,  Davout  and  Ney.  No  man 
can  ever  impugn  the  battle  courage  of  Napoleon. 
From  the  day  he  enlisted  the  "  Battery  of  the  Fearless  " 
at  Toulon,  from  the  time  he  had  seized  the  battle  flag 
with  his  own  hand  and  had  advanced  over  the  bridge  of 
Areola  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  shot,  he  had  freely  exposed  his  person  to  the 
chances  of  battle.  "  Bah,"  said  he  to  one  who  remon- 
strated with  him  on  one  day  in  this  retreat,  about  the 
dangers  of  his  position,  "  the  cannon  balls  have  been 
flying  about  our  legs  for  twenty  years !  "  But  never  in 
his  career  did  he  show  a  more  splendid  courage,  a  more 
resolute  devotion,  a  more  complete,  entire,  absolute  con- 
secration of  himself  to  his  soldiers  than  he  did  on  that 
morning. 

The  Russians  were  coming  up  fast ;  he  had  the  choice 
of  two  courses.  He  could  stay  and  fight  for  his  men  or 
he  could  press  on  with  his  guard  and  what  men  he  had 
with  him,  leaving  Eugene,  Davout  and  Ney  to  their  fate. 
He  knew  that,  though  these  three  brilliant  fighters  were 
outnumbered  three  to  one,  before  the  battle  which  would 
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bring  about  their  annihilation  was  over  the  Russians 
would  be  in  no  condition  for  further  pursuit  and  that 
he  and  his  Guard  and  the  troops  with  him  could  proceed 
on  their  way  with  a  much  better  chance  of  ultimate 
escape.  What  did  he  ?  He  remained  and  offered  battle 
—  the  lion  at  bay.  The  Emperor  has  been  accused  of 
abandoning  his  army  at  Smorgoni  a  month  later  but 
he  has  enough  to  bear  without  that  unjust  reproach. 
Reasons  of  the  highest  importance  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  France,  yet  he  postponed 
his  departure  until  there  was  absolutely  nothing  more 
that  he  could  do  in  Russia.  And  he  shared  all  the 
hardships  of  the  troops,  marching  with  them,  starving 
with  them,  freezing  with  them,  constantly  watching  over 
them,  planning  for  them  and  animating  and  reanimating 
them  with  his  presence  and  his  words. 

His  actions  on  this  day  at  Krasnoi  ought  to  put  a  stop 
forever  to  any  charge  of  betrayal  or  abandonment,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  splendid  in  the  whole  range  of  mili- 
tary history  than  his  decision  to  stay  and  brave  it  out. 
He  drew  up  his  little  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  and 
attacked  eighty  thousand  Russians  who  menaced  him. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  flashes 
of  the  original  Napoleonic  conceptions  of  strategy  and 
tactics,  he  so  manoeuvred  his  little  force  as  to  deceive 
the  Russians,  as  to  crowd  them  back  and  hold  them  in 
check  and  open  the  road  so  that  the  troops  of  Eugene 
and  Davout  finally  effected  a  junction  with  him. 

The  lion  stood  at  bay  with  all  the  brave,  fierce  deter- 
mination and  courage  that  made  him  a  lion.  The  Rus- 
sians, chary  still  of  an  encounter  with  the  great  Na- 
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poleon,  gave  way  before  him,  certainly  a  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter. 

The  operation  was  as  successful  as  it  was  brilliant 
except  in  one  particular.  Marshal  Ney  did  not  come 
up.  Too  late  the  Russians  perceived  how  they  had  been 
imposed  upon,  what  a  sorry  part  they  had  played.  In 
solid  masses  they  reoccupied  their  former  positions  and 
interposed  between  Ney  and  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
had  done  his  best  for  his  favourite  Marshal.  He  had 
done  more  than  any  human  man  perhaps  who  lived  be- 
fore, then,  or  thereafter,  could  have  done.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  He  must  at  last  go  on  and  leave  Ney  to 
his  fate. 

How  he  felt  about  it  can  be  seen  from  a  remark  that 
he  made. 

"  I  have  three  hundred  millions  in  gold  in  my  war 
treasury  in  France.  I  would  give  it  all,"  he  said,  "  for 
a  sight  of  Marshal  Ney." 

To  sacrifice  the  rear  guard  for  the  sake  of  the  army 
had  become  necessary.  With  sad  countenance  and  sad- 
der heart,  Napoleon  gave  the  order  to  march.  The  rear 
guard  was  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

NEY    AND    THE    REAE    GUARD 

And  what  of  that  rear  guard?  Out  from  the  ashes  of 
Smolensk  amid  dull  detonations  of  exploded  mines  de- 
stroying what  was  left  of  the  town,  marched  the  third 
corps,  that  of  Marshal  Ney;  six  thousand  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  as  many  invalids  and  stragglers,  twelve  guns 
and  two  hundred  cavalrymen  riding  on  wrecks  of  horses. 
That  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  corps  that  had  num- 
bered forty  thousand  men,  six  thousand  horses  and  one 
hundred  guns  when  they  crossed  the  Niemen.  The  pro- 
portion of  officers  among  the  survivors  was  very  great, 
not  because  the  officers  neglected  the  men  to  care  for 
themselves,  for  they  did  not,  but  because  the  officers 
were,  as  a  rule,  in  a  better  condition  physically  and  bet- 
ter understood  how  to  care  for  themselves  than  the  men. 
Worth,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  others,  almost 
the  whole  army  corps,  was  the  Marshal  himself. 

With  unfailing  cheerfulness,  with  undaunted  courage, 
with  indomitable  resolution,  with  unfaltering  heart,  this 
great  soldier  led  his  men,  inspiring  them  with  his  own 
magnanimity  of  soul.  He  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  road  near  Krasnoi.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  Russians  had  at  last  closed  about  Napoleon.  He 
did  not  know  of  the  heroic  attempt  the  Emperor  had 
made  to  fight  them  off  and  hold  them  back  until  the  last 
straggling  soldier  had  rejoined  the  Grand  Army.     He 
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did  not  know  of  the  partial  success  and  the  partial  fail- 
ure. He  did  not  know  that  Miloradovitch,  a  soldier  not 
unworthy  to  measure  swords  even  with  the  great  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  drawn  up  across  the  road  down  which  he 
was  advancing  and  that  his  little  force  was  marching 
blindly  into  the  whole  Russian  army  in  position. 

The  day  was  cold  but  there  had  been  a  slight  rise  in 
temperature  and  a  heavy  mist-like  fog  turning  into  snow 
covered  the  land.  The  Marshal,  riding  in  the  advance, 
suddenly  discovered  a  dark  line  stretching  across  the 
road  in  front  of  him  and  disappearing  into  obscurity  on 
either  side. 

"  Maurice,"  said  the  Marshal,  checking  his  horse  and 
peering  intently  ahead  through  the  mist  and  snow  with 
his  fierce  grey  eyes,  "  what  do  you  make  of  that?  " 

The  Hussar  in  turn  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and 
stared  long  and  intently  ahead. 

"  I  see  movements,  sir,"  he  answered  at  last ;  "  they 
are  men !  " 

"  And  you,  de  Feyzenzac,"  said  the  Marshal,  turning 
to  another  young  aide. 

"  Men,  undoubtedly,"  answered  the  other. 

General  Ricard's  division  had  been  recently  incor- 
porated with  Ney's  command  and  the  General,  as  the 
officers  halted,  slowly  rode  forward. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  as  he  came  within  speaking 
distance. 

"  Look  yonder,"  answered  the  Marshal. 

"  Umph,"  said  the  General  who  was  a  veteran  soldier ; 
"  a  line  of  men  evidently.  I  don't  at  all  like  the  looks 
of  it." 
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"  Nor  I,"  answered  the  Marshal ;  "  they  may  be 
Marshal  Davout's  men,  however." 

"  Not  they,"  answered  Maurice  who  was  unusually 
keen  eyed,  and  who  had  been  staring  hard  at  the  Rus- 
sians, "  we  have  not  a  corps,  division  or  brigade  in  the 
army  uniformed  like  that."  He  pointed  with  his  hand. 
"  They  are  all  alike,  they  have  great  coats  on,  they  are 
warm." 

"  I  can  see  a  Russian  flag,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  you 
are  right." 

"  They  are  dismounted,"  said  General  Ricard. 

"  Therefore,  they  cannot  be  Cossacks,"  added  the 
Marshal,  "  they  have  not  seen  us  yet,  evidently.  The 
wind  and  the  snow  are  blowing  in  their  faces  which  is 
fortunate." 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do,  sir,  if  I  may  ask?" 
asked  the  General. 

"  What  is  there  to  do,"  answered  the  Marshal,  "  ex- 
cept break  through  them?  This  is  the  only  road  by 
which  we  can  join  the  army.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  very  great  force." 

"  Very  well,"  said  General  Ricard,  his  eye  lighting. 

"  Your  division  seems  to  be  in  the  best  shape  of  any 
in  my  command,"  continued  Ney,  "  so  I  assign  you 
the  lead." 

The  French  had  halted  in  a  little  depression  in  the 
road  behind  a  ridge  which  would  almost  have  hidden  them 
even  had  the  weather  not  been  so  thick.  The  Marshal 
and  his  little  staff  had  ridden  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
but  they  were  a  small  group  and  the  mist  and  the  snow 
concealed  them.     It  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been 
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noticed.  The  Russian  lines  were  moving  slowly  back 
and  forth.  What  they  were  doing  was  not  to  be  dis- 
covered on  account  of  the  thick  weather.  The  Marshal 
looked  back  at  the  white,  snow-covered,  ghost-like  ranks 
of  his  own  tatterdemalions. 

"  We  can  manoeuvre  yonder,"  he  said,  "  without  being 
noticed.  I  will  attack  with  your  division  in  line,  Gen- 
eral Ricard,  the  rest  of  the  corps  in  two  columns  on 
either  flank  and  the  guns  can  go  into  action  on  this 
ridge,  a  battery  on  either  side.  They  will  open  fire  and 
concentrate  on  the  middle  of  the  road.  General  Henin, 
you  will  look  after  our  artillery,  sir.  The  troops  will 
move  down  the  road  at  double  quick.  We  will  smash  the 
centre  and  if  we  do  that  the  line  will  give  way  probably 
in  all  directions  and  let  us  through.  The  guns  can 
limber  up  the  moment  the  men  strike  the  Russian  lines 
and  follow  us." 

"And  the  stragglers,  sir?"  asked  de  Feyzenzac. 

"  They  must  follow  through  as  best  they  can.  Put 
the  wagons  containing  the  wounded  and  the  ammunition 
in  the  middle  of  the  square.  We  can't  leave  the  guns 
anyway." 

"  And  the  cavalry,  sir?  "  asked  Maurice. 

The  Marshal  smiled  and  looked  back  at  the  little  hud- 
dle of  horsemen  perhaps  two  hundred  in  number,  on 
terribly  gaunt,  starved  steeds.  Maurice,  however,  took 
quiet  issue  at  that  smile. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  proudly,  "  you  will  find  the  cavalry 
more  than  anxious  to  do  its  part." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Marshal,  laying  his  gloved 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  "  I  know  that.     It  may  be 
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that  we  won't  find  that  line  so  easy  as  it  seems.     The 
Russians  may  be  in  greater  force  than  we  imagine." 

"  And  it  is  just  possible,"  said  General  Ricard,  "  that 
it  may  be  a  trap.  We  have  had  Cossacks  about  us, 
flitting  on  either  flank  for  two  days.  They  may  know 
how  few  we  are  and  how  helpless." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Marshal,  to  whom  these  pos- 
sibilities had  presented  themselves,  "  I  have  thought  of 
all  those  things,  therefore,  I  will  constitute  the  cavalry 
as  our  reserve." 

Maurice  opened  his  mouth  to  protest  but  the  Marshal 
silenced  him  with  a  look  and  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  My  orders,  monsieur,"  he  said  briefly,  "  you  will 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  for  a  command  from  me  in 
the  rear  of  the  guns.  I  may  have  to  sacrifice  you  at 
the  last  moment  to  save  the  rest,  for  whatever  happens 
we  shall  not  lay  down  our  arms." 

Maurice  saluted  and  bowed. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  Marshal  to  his 
ragged  little  staff,  "  to  your  posts.  We  will  advance 
until  we  are  discovered,  and  then  we  will  give  them  a 
volley  and  then  smash  into  them,  for  France  and  the 
Emperor ! " 

"  Vive  VEmpereur!  "  came  like  a  ghostly  whisper  from 
the  cracked,  drawn  lips  of  the  dauntless  little  assemblage. 

The  officers  saluted  and  rode  down  the  hill.  There 
was  soon  movement  in  the  ranks,  not  the  old  time 
celerity  or  movement,  but  movement  that  was  slow  and 
painful,  and  yet  that  was  in  obedience  to  orders  and  in- 
dicated drill  and  discipline.  Slowly  Ricard's  division, 
numbering  less  than  a  thousand  men,  was  drawn  up  in 
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their  ranks,  its  centre  on  the  road  which  was  here  very 
broad,  in  fact,  they  had  just  come  out  of  a  stretch  of 
woodland  into  a  smooth,  level  country.  There  were  no 
fences,  the  snow  was  frozen  hard  and  a  whole  army  could 
have  manoeuvred  there  without  difficulty.  On  either 
side  were  ranged  two  thousand  men  in  close  columns  in 
half  company  front.  Between  these  columns  were  the 
ammunition  wagons  and  a  few  wretched  vehicles  con- 
taining the  more  severely  wounded.  On  the  rear  of  the 
attacking  column  the  dejected,  disorderly  mass  of  fu- 
gitives pressed  close.  The  twelve  six-pound  guns  were 
divided  into  two  batteries  of  six  guns  each.  Slowly  and 
painfully  the  broken  horses  tugged  the  guns  and  caissons 
past  the  flanks  of  the  column  and  up  the  slope.  The 
caissons  were  dropped  beneath  the  crest  and  the  guns 
were  hauled  to  the  crest  and  unlimbered.  Back  of  all  the 
cavalry  was  drawn  up.  A  gallop  for  half  a  mile  at  top 
speed  would  have  probably  resulted  in  the  death  of 
every  horse.  They  were  good  for  a  short  dash,  how- 
ever. 

Leaving  an  under-officer  in  command,  Maurice  rode 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  guns  whence 
he  could  see  operations.  The  Marshal  had  stayed 
where  he  had  at  first  stopped.  The  officers  came  up 
one  by  one  and  reported  that  all  was  ready.  One  swift 
glance  forward,  one  long  glance  backward  and  Ney 
gave  the  order  to  advance. 

Slowly  the  tired  troops  took  up  the  march,  ifll  but 
the  veterans  had  perished  and  as  soon  as  they  broke 
over  the  hill  and  caught  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  knew 
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exactly  what  was  before  them,  what  they  were  expected 
to  do  and  how  they  were  expected  to  do  it. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  Marshal,  drawing  to  the 
side  of  the  road  a  little  as  the  head  of  the  column  ap- 
proached him,  "  the  winter  may  beat  us  but  not  the 
Russians.  Let  us  show  them  that  a  French  soldier  is 
never  so  dangerous  as  when  he  is  at  bay.  For  France 
and  the  Emperor,  forward ! " 

A  veteran  in  the  column  croaked  out  a  hoarse,  "  Vive 
VEmpereur!  "  and  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  devoted 
six  thousand.  It  was  not  the  full-voiced,  lusty,  hearty, 
splendid,  magnificent  cheer  of  other  days ;  it  was  harsh, 
it  was  low,  it  was  broken,  it  was  disconnected.  The 
voice  of  the  whole  six  thousand  would  scarcely  have 
carried  one  hundred  yards,  yet  it  was  the  same  salute 
and  perhaps  rarely  had  it  meant  more  than  when  it  fell 
from  the  lips  of  those  men  in  the  midst  of  the  snow. 
This  salute  to  their  leader  who  was  miles  ahead,  and  al- 
though they  knew  it  not,  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  to  work  out  their  own  destiny ! 

Such  was  the  powerful  impression  that  the  little  man 
in  the  grey  coat  had  made  upon  his  soldiers  that,  in  spite 
of  all  they  had  suffered,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fight 
as  they  would,  struggle  as  the}'  might,  there  was  but 
one  end  to  be  expected;  ay,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  gone,  his  spirit  was  still  with  them.  They  could 
close  their  eyes  to  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  grey  and 
white  of  the  ice  and  snow  and  see  the  immobile  faced, 
silent,  stubborn,  tremendous  figure  plodding  along  the 
frozen   road  in   the   midst   of  his   men.     "  Vive  VEm- 
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yereur"  the  old  war  cry  that  had  carried  such  conster- 
nation to  the  enemies  of  Napoleon.  Those  Russian  sol- 
diers yonder  in  the  road  did  not  hear  that  ghostly  ac- 
claim, the  wind  blew  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  column  advanced  slowly.  It  was  not  capable  of 
much  more  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  forth  their 
last  ounce  of  strength  in  the  charge  yet.  The  move- 
ments of  everybody  were  deliberate  because  of  weakness. 
The  column  cleared  the  brow  of  the  hill  with  the  strag- 
glers hard  upon  its  heels.  A  detachment  had  been 
thrown  back  to  keep  those  stragglers  from  bursting  into 
the  square.  There  was  left  a  little  open  space  into 
which  the  guns  could  go  when  they  had  done  their  work. 

The  Marshal  turned  to  the  veteran  artillerist,  who 
was  in  command,  and  nodded  his  head.  Instantly  the 
twelve  guns  of  the  battery  were  discharged.  The  con- 
cussion was  deafening  yet  the  noise  did  not  ring  clear 
and  sharp  but  dull,  heavy,  muffled.  Only  expert  gunners 
were  left  and  every  single  bullet  tore  through  the  Rus- 
sian lines.  The  French  were  near  enough  now.  The 
Marshal  struck  spurs  into  his  jaded  horse  and  followed 
by  his  escort  galloped  at  a  charge,  shouting  and  waving 
his  sword.  They  could  hear  his  great  voice  above  the 
dying  echoes  of  the  guns.  The  front  rank  of  the  French 
column  suddenly  blazed  out  with  musket  fire  and  the 
next  moment,  slowly  still  and  with  nothing  to  compare 
to  the  speed  with  which  they  once  would  have  hurled 
themselves  upon  the  enemy,  the  French  ran  forward 
shouting.  The  excitement  of  the  battle  put  a  little 
strength  into  their  exhausted  bodies.  The  fighting 
warmed  them  a  little.     They  forgot  their  hunger. 
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The  Russians  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  They 
were  quite  aware  that  the  French  were  approaching,  in- 
deed they  had  made  every  preparation  to  meet  them. 
Columns  on  either  flank  were  all  ready  to  surround  them. 
They  had  been  fully  advised  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  ever  since  Marshal  Ney  had  left  Smolensk. 
They  had  expected  to  round  them  up  and  capture  them 
almost  without  firing  a  shot.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  temper  of  these  Frenchmen.  It  so  happened 
that  Marshal  Ney  had  done  the  one  thing  that  would 
save  his  command  —  he  had  attacked  boldly. 

As  the  sharp  volley  died  away,  the  French  hurled 
themselves  on  the  Russian  line  but  by  this  time  the 
forty  Russian  guns  had  also  awakened  to  action.  Out 
of  the  mist  and  the  fog  leaped  lances  of  flame  and  above 
the  cheers  of  the  combatants  came  the  roar  of  the  Rus- 
sian cannon,  the  rattle  of  the  Russian  volleys.  But  the 
French  were  not  to  be  denied.  They  struck  that  line 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  crumpled  it  to  pieces.  Marshal 
Ney,  with  the  instincts  of  a  born  fighter,  wheeled  the 
columns  that  were  supporting  his  line  to  the  right  and 
left  and  they  tore  a  great  hole  in  the  Russian  line.  It 
began  to  give  back. 

Amid  this  confusion,  the  French  guns  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  poured  shot 
after  shot  into  the  quivering  Russian  ranks.  It  was 
the  last  service  those  guns  were  to  do  and  right  well 
they  did  it.  The  Russian  line  was  in  retreat  every- 
where. Ney,  for  a  moment,  riding  on  the  right  flank, 
thought  he  had  broken  through  and  could  get  away,  but 
Miloradovitch  who  commanded  was  not  yet  done  for  by 
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any  means.  The  open  space  in  front  filled  with  French- 
men pressing  resolutely  on,  was  suddenly  black  with 
horsemen.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
French  formed  square  and  met  the  swift  charge  of  the 
cuirassiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  charge  was 
beaten  off  but  the  retreating  Russian  line  was  rallied, 
halted  and  re-formed.  The  Russian  guns  which  had 
been  dragged  to  the  rear  were  unlimbered  and  fire  was 
opened  again. 

By  this  time,  the  Marshal  discovered  that  he  was  as- 
saulting with  his  six  thousand  a  whole  Russian  army, 
at  least  there  were  thirty  thousand  men  in  front  of  him 
and  no  one  could  tell  how  many  others.  Unless  he  was 
to  be  cut  to  pieces,  he  must  retreat  and  retreat  at  once. 
The  ridge  over  which  he  had  come  was  a  better  place  for 
defence  than  the  open.  He  gave  the  order  and  after 
two  or  three  smashing  volleys,  the  French  began  their 
retrograde  march,  firing  and  firing  as  they  drew  back. 
Ney  was  a  master  at  that  sort  of  fighting  —  of  every 
sort,  in  fact  —  but  he  had  practised  that  manoeuvre  for 
long  days  in  this  very  campaign. 

The  Russians  did  not  recover  immediately.  Pursuit 
was  attempted  by  the  horse  and  they  might  have  broken 
the  French  and  driven  them  into  complete  rout  but  for 
the  action  of  Maurice  posted  on  the  ridge.  He  could 
see  all  that  was  happening  and  he  knew  just  the  right 
moment  to  go  in.  They  gave  way  before  his  onslaught 
and  Ney  finally  reached  the  ridge.  He  deployed  his 
columns  and  from  his  guns  and  muskets  opened  a  steady 
fire  on  the  slowly  advancing  Russians.  Every  man  in 
the  regiments  expected  death.     To  retreat  was  impos 
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sible,  to  advance  was  impossible.  If  they  separated  and 
sought  escape  by  detachments  the  Cossacks  would  cut 
them  to  pieces.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
stay  there  on  that  ridge  and  die.  Well,  they  were  will- 
ing to  die  and  while  the  Russians  hesitated  they  made 
ready  for  it. 

The  Marshal  and  his  aides  on  foot  walked  up  and 
down  the  line,  the  Marshal  talking  to  his  men  as  a 
father  talks  to  his  children.  They  had  a  little  respite 
and  they  improved  it  by  rectifying  the  lines,  stripping 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  so  far  as  they  could  of  their 
clothing,  their  guns  and  their  cartridges  and  taking  the 
weapons  and  ammunition  from  those  too  badly  wounded 
to  use  them.  Some  of  the  bravest  among  the  stragglers 
who  were  huddled  in  the  rear  came  forward  and  were 
given  muskets  and  cartridges.  The  cannon  were 
planted  in  front  of  the  line  and  then  everything  was 
done.  The  Russians,  however,  most  unaccountably  de- 
layed their  advance. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  the  Marshal  to  those  around 
him,  "  what  they  are  up  to." 

"  I  suppose,"  returned  General  Ricard,  "  that  they 
are  gradually  enveloping  our  flanks  and  when  they  get 
us  completely  surrounded  they  will  summon  us  to  sur- 
render." 

"  My  light  horsemen,"  said  Maurice,  "  might  be 
divided  and  sent  to  scout  either  flank." 

The  Marshal  shook  his  head. 

"  If  they  are  doing  that,  we  can't  prevent  them.  We 
will  be  just  throwing  you  away.  We  will  do  better  if 
we  all  stay  together  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end." 
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"  There  is  a  man  yonder  approaching  with  a  flag, 
sir,"  exclaimed  young  de  Feyzenzac  suddenly,  pointing 
down  the  road. 

Sure  enough  a  Russian  officer  on  a  splendid  black 
horse,  attended  by  a  Cossack  on  his  pony  and  carrying 
a  flag  of  truce,  came  galloping  down  the  road  toward 
the  French  line. 

"  See  what  he  wants,  de  Feyzenzac.  Keep  fast  your 
pieces,  men,"  shouted  Ney,  observing  one  or  two  soldiers 
making  preparations  to  fire,  "  it  is  a  flag  of  truce." 

De  Feyzenzac  sprang  through  the  lines  and  walked 
down  the  road,  the  horseman  stopped,  saluted,  and  the 
two  men  engaged  in  brief  conversation.  The  watchers 
in  the  French  lines  saw  de  Feyzenzac  suddenly  straighten 
himself  up,  then  he  shook  his  head  vigorously,  turned 
and  ran  back  toward  the  lines. 

"  What  is  it,  de  Feyzenzac?  "  asked  the  Marshal  who 
had  approached  the  front  himself. 

"  We  are  asked  to  surrender,  sir." 

"  Does  the  Russian  commander  know  that  I  am 
here?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

u  Tell  him  that  a  Marshal  of  France  does  not  sur- 
render," said  Ney  proudly. 

"  I  have  already  told  him  that  as  from  myself,  sir," 
said  de  Feyzenzac,  smiling. 

"  Repeat  it  from  me  also,"  returned  the  great  French- 
man. He  spoke  loudly  so  that  all  near  him  could  hear 
and  they  greeted  his  splendid  remark  with  shouts  and 
cries  of  joy  and  approval.  "  I  might  have  added,"  con- 
tinued the  Marshal,  as  de  Feyzenzac  trotted  down  the 
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road  to  deliver  his  reply,  "  that  no  soldier  in  my  com- 
mand would  surrender  either." 

"  And  you  would  have  been  right,"  said  General  Ri- 
card. 

"  We  are  bound  to  die  anyway,"  said  another  phil- 
osophically, "  and  we  might  as  well  die  fighting  the  Rus- 
sians as  freezing  or  starving.     It's  warmer  at  least." 

De  Feyzenzac  delivered  his  message  and  in  spite  of 
expostulations  turned  on  his  heel,  after  bidding  the  flag 
go  back  to  his  own  lines,  and  returned  to  his  com- 
mander. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Marshal  as  de  Feyzenzac  came  back. 

"  He  began  to  talk  to  me  about  the  number  of  his 
troops  but  I  cut  him  short  and  told  him  we  didn't  care 
how  many  troops  he  had  or  who  was  there.  Your  mes- 
sage was  final." 

"And  then?" 

"  He  galloped  off  saying  that  he  would  report  to  his 
superiors  and  perhaps  bring  another  message." 

"  What's  the  use  of  all  this  talk?  "  growled  old  Gen- 
eral Ricard. 

"  I  see  much  use  in  it,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  it  is  very 
late,  darkness  will  soon  be  upon  us.  If  we  can  hold 
them  off  until  then  we  may  escape." 

"  Escape  in  this  ghastly  wilderness,  in  this  ice  and 
snow  — " 

"  Patience,  my  friend,"  said  the  great  chief,  "  while 
we  have  strength  to  fight  we  have  strength  to  march. 
All  is  not  lost,  and  — " 

"  Here  he  comes  again,"  said  de  Feyzenzac,  who  had 
been  following  the  movements  of  the  stranger. 
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"  Do  you  meet  him  as  before,  and  — " 

But  the  Russian  envoy  was  approaching  at  a  rapid 
gallop,  his  Cossack  outrider  finding  it  hard  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  Before  de  Feyzenzac  could  meet  him  again, 
he  drew  rein  almost  touching  the  front  of  the  French 
line.     It  was  the  Marshal  himself  who  greeted  him. 

"  You  approach  boldly,  monsieur,"  he  began. 

"  Marshal  Ney  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me,"  returned 
the  newcomer  in  excellent  French,  "  if  I  overstep  the 
rules  a  little.  We  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  life  of  so 
great  and  brave  a  commander." 

"  More  anxious  than  I  am,"  grimly  interposed  Ney 
half  to  himself. 

"  I  come  with  special  messages  from  Marshal  Prince 
Kutusoff  and  from  Lieutenant  General  Miloradovitch." 

"  What  is  your  message,  sir?  "  asked  the  Marshal. 

"  With  your  permission,"  returned  the  Frenchman, 
"  I  will  dismount  and  we  can  talk  on  more  equal  terms." 
He  flung  his  leg  over  the  saddle,  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  made  a  graceful  salute  to  the  Marshal,  which  the 
latter  acknowledged  briefly.  "  The  whole  Russian  army 
is  in  front  of  you,  sir,"  continued  the  envoy.  "  Milor- 
adovitch's  corps,  the  one  you  attacked,  is  supported  by 
every  other  corps  under  the  command  of  Prince  Ku- 
tusoff. They  are  anxious  to  spare  the  life  of  so  great 
and  brave  a  Marshal  and  the  brave  men  that  he  leads. 
It  is  entirely  consistent  with  your  honour  to  lay  down 
your  arms  before  such  overwhelming  odds.'' 

"  Allow  me  to  judge  for  myself  as  to  what  is  con- 
sistent with  my  honour,  sir,"  said  the  Marshal  briefly. 

"  Exactly,  monsieur,"  answered  the  Russian,  "  there- 
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fore,  I  am  empowered  to  offer  you  a  safe  conduct  within 
our  lines.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  The  Russians 
are  in  position  and  your  situation  is  absolutely  helpless. 
They  beg  you  to  surrender,  sir." 

The  Marshal  glanced  around  at  the  long  lean  lines 
on  either  side  of  him.  A  low,  hoarse  murmur  rising  to 
a  growl  burst  from  the  cracked  lips  and  dry  throats 
of  the  men.  The  noise  was  neither  articulate  nor 
definite.  It  was  wordless  but  none  the  less  understand- 
able on  account  of  that.  These  men  had  no  wish  to 
preserve  their  lives,  they  were  with  the  Marshal  en- 
tirely in  that. 

"  Return,"  said  the  Marshal,  smiling,  "  you  have  had 
your  answer  from  the  lips  of  my  braves  and  I  only  re- 
peat what  I  said  before,  a  Marshal  of  France  does  not 
surrender  to  any  odds  or  on  any  terms,  and — " 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  cannon  shot  on  the  far 
right  followed  by  a  sharp  volley.  The  Russian  officer 
turned  to  his  horse. 

"  Stop,  monsieur,"  cried  the  Marshal. 

The  envoy  stared  in  surprise. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the  Marshal. 

"  I  am  under  a  flag  of  truce." 

"  Yes,  but  your  army  has  taken  advantage  of  that 
flag  of  truce  to  fire  upon  mine.     You  cannot  go  back." 

The  envoy  stopped  as  if  thunderstruck.  The  truth 
of  the  Marshal's  statement  could  not  be  denied. 

"  Yield  your  sword,  sir,"  said  Ney.  "  De  Feyzenzac, 
do  you  take  it." 

"  A  prisoner ! "  shouted  the  nearest  grenadier. 
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The  cry  was  taken  up  and  two  or  three  men  left  the 
ranks. 

"  We  are  naked,  your  Excellency,"  they  cried,  "  we 
are  freezing,  let  us  have  the  Russian's  coat." 

For  a  moment  they  crowded  around  the  little  group. 
They  wanted  to  treat  this  Russian  as  they  had  treated 
their  other  prisoners,  strip  him  of  his  clothes,  hia 
horse  — 

"  Back  in  the  ranks,"  thundered  Ney  furiously. 

But  these  men  were  not  to  be  mastered  by  word. 
Quick  as  lightning,  Maurice  flung  himself  in  front  of  the 
envoy,  sword  in  one  hand,  pistol  in  the  other. 

"  The  first  man  who  lays  hands  on  him,"  he  cried, 
"  meets  my  sword." 

"  What  is  he  to  you  ?  "  asked  the  Marshal,  turning) 
upon  his  officer  quickly. 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  answered  the  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel. 


CHAPTER  XX 
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The  soldiers  stood  petrified.  The  Marshal  turned  on 
them  severely  and  again  ordered  them  back  into  the 
ranks.     Then  he  turned  to  the  other  two. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Maurice,  that  this 
Russian  envoy  was  your  brother?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Marechal" 

"A  Frenchman?" 

The  Hussar  bowed. 

"  In  arms  against  France  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  answered  Maurice. 

"  Then  this  is  he  whose  life  you  spared  when  you  cut 
up  the  Red  Cossacks?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  It  grieves  me,  monsieur,"  said  the  Marshal,  turning 
to  the  impassive  figure  of  the  envoy,  "  to  see  a  French- 
man in  arms  against  Frenchmen." 

"  I  fight  for  my  King,"  returned  the  other  quickly, 
"  you  for  yours." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Ney.  "  We  will  not  quarrel  person- 
ally though  by  the  laws  of  war,  you  are  a  prisoner,  but 
for  your  brother's  sake  — " 

"  I  want  no  indulgence,"  interposed  the  other  quickly. 

"  I    will    ask    your    parole,"     said    the    Marshal, 

•  and  — " 

"  I  decline  to  give  it." 

257 
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"  Be  advised,  young  man,"  said  Ney  impressively, 
"  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  remember  that  I  com- 
mand a  pack  of  ravenous  wolves  and  without  that  parole 
it  will  ultimately  be  impossible  for  me  to  protect  you,  for 
they  will  take  your  horse,  strip  you  of  your  warm  furs 
and  your  clothes  and  leave  you  to  die.  Not  even  I  could 
prevent  it  very  long." 

"  Philippe,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Maurice  softly,  "  to 
give  your  word." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  to  the 
Marshal,  "  I  give  my  word,  sir,  to  make  no  attempt  to 
escape  until  I  am  exchanged." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  I  parole  you  in  the 
custody  of  your  brother." 

"  And  this  poor  Cossack  officer,"  said  the  Marquis  de 
Vivonne. 

"  I  can  scarcely  protect  him,"  answered  the  Marshal. 
"  Let  him  go.  Perhaps  he  can  explain  why  you  are  de- 
tained, and  — " 

The  Marquis  turned  and  spoke  to  the  Cossack  Colo- 
nel, who  listened  attentively,  his  eyes  brightening.  He 
answered  a  few  words,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped away.  To  release  him  showed  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Marshal,  for  the  Cossacks  were  the  deadliest  foes, 
save  the  winter,  with  which  the  French  had  to  contend, 
more  deadly  than  the  wolves  themselves  on  the  flanks 
and  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army. 

Ney,  rendered  desperate,  resolved  upon  another  at- 
tack, hoping  to  catch  the  enemy  unprepared.  General 
Razout  with  the  second  division  in  a  column  of  regiments 
fell  upon  the  Russians,  but  although  the  attack  was  in 
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the  nature  of  a  surprise,  it  was  finally  repulsed  with 
frightful  slaughter.  Razout  was  wounded.  In  turn, 
the  Russians  assaulted  the  ridge  and  only  by  the  most 
desperate  and  costly  fighting  were  they  at  last  driven 
back  as  night  fell  by  the  defenders.  Ney  and  his  officers 
as  usual  fought  in  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers.  In- 
deed the  great  size  and  wonderful  strength  of  the  Mar- 
shal made  him  especially  formidable  in  the  hand-to-hand 
bayonet  fighting  that  followed  the  last  Russian  effort  to 
rush  the  position. 

Six  guns  were  taken,  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  six 
thousand  were  killed  or  wounded,  when  to  be  wounded 
was  equivalent  to  death.  Some  of  the  regiments  lost 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  their  fighting  force.  But  as  night 
fell  the  six  thousand  made  good  their  final  defence 
against  the  eighty  thousand  —  a  glorious  feat  of  arms 
indeed!  Night  found  the  French  bleeding  but  trium- 
phant. The  Russians  had  had  enough  of  it  for  the  time 
being. 

A  night  attack  would  be  attended  with  much  more 
danger  and  difficulty  than  an  assault  by  day,  especially 
in  such  weather  and  under  such  odds.  Marshal  Ney 
believed  that  the  darkness  gave  him  a  chance  to  outwit 
his  foes.  He  had  said  that  a  Marshal  of  France  did  not 
surrender  and  he  intended  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be 
taken  either.  Therefore,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
gather  wood  and  kindle  fires  along  the  crest  of  the  little 
ridge  as  if  they  were  making  camp  for  the  night. 

So  soon  as  the  wood  began  to  blaze  here  and  there, 
the  Marshal  enjoining  the  utmost  silence  upon  every  one, 
formed  up  his  shattered  command  and  started  them  back 
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eastward  over  the  road  to  Smolensk  whence  they  had 
just  come.  Nobody  understood  what  he  would  be  at, 
they  knew  that  Smolensk  was  a  ruined  town  which,  even 
if  they  reached  it,  would  provide  no  shelter  and  there 
would  be  no  food.  It  seemed  to  the  soldiers  that  every 
step  they  made  took  them  farther  from  their  compan- 
ions, yet  such  was  their  trust  in  the  Marshal  that  they 
followed  him  implicitly,  all  who  could  march,  that  is. 
The  little  band  was  sorely  diminished.  Of  necessity, 
the  most  desperately  wounded  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  around  the  fires  on  the  ridge  they  had  de- 
fended. As  before,  every  moment  witnessed  the  col- 
lapse of  some  poor  straggler  in  the  rear.  Maurice's 
cavalry  scouted  ahead,  although  there  was  not  much 
danger  of  running  into  any  enemy  in  that  direction. 

The  invalids  who  were  left  behind  kept  the  fires  going 
as  best  they  could  because  it  was  their  only  means  of 
self-preservation  and  Miloradovitch  was  completely  de- 
ceived. When  he  advanced  his  troops  in  the  grey  dawn 
of  the  next  morning,  he  found  nothing  but  dead,  dying 
and  helpless  men.  Most  of  the  wounded  had  been  frozen 
around  the  wretched  fires. 

Marshal  Ney  had  decamped  and  although  he  had  left 
a  trail  of  dead  bodies  which  could  easily  have  been  fol- 
lowed, the  Russians  attempted  no  pursuit.  Satisfied 
that  the  Marshal  would  lose  himself  in  the  ghastly  soli- 
tudes they  faced  about  and  resumed  their  march  after 
the  main  army  under  Napoleon.  But  Marshal  Ney  had 
no  intention  of  losing  his  command  in  the  solitudes, 
either.  He  divined  that  by  this  time  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  Dnieper  and  that  if  he  were  to  join  him  it 
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would  be  necessary  for  him  to  cross  also.  He  knew 
further  that  he  would  have  to  pass  around  one  flank  or 
the  other  of  the  Russian  army. 

He  rode  in  silence  for  a  long  time  plunged  in  pro- 
found thought.     At  last  he  turned  to  Maurice. 

"  It  is  not  well  with  us,"  he  said. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir? "  returned  this 
favourite   officer. 

"  Get  to  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper." 

"  Where  is  the  way  to  it,  sir?  " 

"  We  shall  find  out." 

"  But  how,  may  I  ask?  " 

"  You  will  see." 

"  But  if  it  be  not  frozen.  If  this  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature  has  already  softened  the  ice,"  continued  the 
Hussar. 

"  You  will  find  that  it  will  be  frozen,"  returned  the 
Marshal  confidently,  leading  on  the  weary  detachment. 

The  general  advance  of  the  Russians  had  been  from 
the  southward.  Ney  reasoned  that  it  was  more  prac- 
tical to  pass  about  the  northern  flank,  therefore.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  left  the  road  about  midnight  and  struck 
boldly  off  across  the  frozen  steppes  through  the  driving 
snow  followed  by  his  mystified  but  devoted  men.  He 
had  no  maps,  not  even  a  compass,  he  had  no  guides,  and 
he  knew  no  landmarks  by  which  to  tell  the  direction. 
As  soon  as  he  left  the  main  road  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  lost.  He  did  not  intend  to  wander  around  the 
steppes  aimlessly,  however. 

With  Maurice  and  de  Feyzenzac,  he  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  plodding  column,  growing  smaller  every  moment. 
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The  Marshal  kept  his  keen  blue  eyes  bent  straight  ahead, 
striving  to  pierce  through  the  awful  gloom  of  the  snowy 
night.  Presently  he  checked  his  horse  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  ravine  and  as  he  halted  and  waited  the  little  column 
came  straggling  up  behind  him.  No  one  had  the  least 
idea  what  he  was  about  to  do,  how  he  was  to  do  it  or 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  march.  It  was  better 
to  move  than  to  stand  still,  however,  for  movement  kept 
the  intense  cold  from  penetrating  the  vitals.  To  stop 
was  always  to  die. 

The  troops  came  tramping  up,  broke  from  column 
into  line  and  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  ravine. 
It  was  so  cold  that  they  could  scarcely  hold  their  mus- 
kets. A  naked  finger  touching  the  barrel  of  a  gun  would 
freeze  to  it  instantly.  In  their  rags,  wretchedly  covered 
as  they  were,  with  the  wind  driving  the  snow  over  them, 
they  resembled  a  long  line  of  scarecrows  abandoned  to 
the  winter's  fierce  assault. 

Assembled  around  Ney  were  the  troop  of  cavalry  and 
such  officers  as  still  retained  horses.  Last  of  all  came 
the  six  guns,  their  horses  almost  at  the  end  of  their 
strength.  The  wagons  had  been  abandoned.  Ammu- 
nition had  been  served  out  to  the  men,  all  they  could 
carry.  There  was  nothing  else  to  serve,  nothing  to  eat, 
nothing  to  drink  except  melted  snow  and  nothing  to  melt 
that  with  except  the  human  heat  in  their  bodies  and 
there  was  not  much  of  that. 

The  Marshal  waited  until  all  had  come  up  except  the 
never  ending  lines  of  stragglers,  stretching  interminably 
across  the  plains!  Then  slowly  dismounting  from  his 
horse  and  summoning  Maurice  and  de  Feyzenzac  to  fol- 
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low  him,  he  climbed  down  the  steep  bank  of  the  ravine 
until  he  reached  the  bottom.  It  was  covered  with  snow, 
of  course.  He  walked  across  it  toward  a  place  where  it 
made  a  sharp  turn  and  where  the  wind  had  in  a  measure 
swept  away  the  snow.  Speech  was  almost  impossible  in 
such  weather.  Neither  of  the  officers  who  had  followed 
him  had  said  a  word.  Indeed,  walking  was  extremely 
difficult  and  painful  and  all  three  of  them  had  trouble 
in  keeping  their  feet.  Marshal  Ney  knelt  down  and 
with  his  gloved  hand  swept  away  the  snow  and  the  other 
two,  in  obedience  fro  a  gesture,  assisted  him.  Soon  he 
cleared  a  space.  A  sheet  of  ice  was  visible.  The  men 
on  the  bank  watched  them  breathlessly.  With  his  sword 
Marshal  Ney  chipped  away  at  the  ice,  the  others  helping 
him,  until  quite  a  piece  was  broken  through  and  pried 
out.  The  Marshal  bent  down  over  the  opening  and  he 
and  the  two  aides  saw  the  black  water  flowing  westward ! 
This  was  their  guide. 

"  All  the  water  in  this  vicinity  flows  into  the  Dnieper," 
said  the  Marshal.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  continued  trium- 
phantly as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  "  our  way  lies  yonder." 

He  pointed  down  the  ravine  and  toward  the  west. 

"  That  was  well  thought  of,"  cried  Maurice. 

"  It  is  an  old  huntsman's  trick  I  learned  in  Sarrelouis 
as  a  boy,"  said  the  Marshal,  smiling.  "  Come,  gentle- 
men, let  us  return  to  our  soldiers." 

In  a  short  time  the  three  were  back  on  the  crest  of 
the  ravine  and  the  march  was  once  more  taken  up. 
They  followed  the  ravine,  which,  although  it  twisted  and 
turned,  held  in  the  main  steadily  westward  and  at  day- 
break,  another  dull,   grey,   snowy,   freezing  day,  they 
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stood  on  the  bank  of  a  much  larger  stream.  It  could 
only  be  the  Dnieper. 

The  river  was  frozen.  The  banks  were  very  steep 
and  how  to  get  the  horses  down  the  banks  and  the  men 
across  was  a  problem.  Of  course,  by  scouting  along  the 
banks  in  either  direction  undoubtedly  a  practicable 
crossing  would  be  found  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
think  of  doing  that.  The  army  was  so  exhausted,  it 
had  marched  all  day,  had  fought  a  terrific  battle  and  had 
thereafter  marched  all  night  with  nothing  to  eat  and  no 
opportunity  to  rest.  The  men  were  almost  crazy. 
They  felt  that  they  must  get  to  the  other  side  and  that 
they  must  cross  it  wherever  they  struck  the  river.  Al- 
though their  devotion  to  the  Marshal  was  boundless,  it 
was  doubtful  if  even  he  could  get  them  to  scout  on  either 
hand.  It  would  have  been  more  than  humanity  could 
endure.  Some  of  the  men  flung  themselves  down  on  the 
snow,  utterly  broken  as  it  was  and  had  to  be  forced  to 
their  feet  by  threats  and  blows  and  bayonet  thrusts 
even. 

Back  of  the  Marshal  and  his  men  stretched  the  strag- 
gling remains  of  the  camp  followers  as  before.  Yes,  the 
crossing  had  to  be  made  there.  Whether  the  ice  would 
prove  strong  enough  to  bear  the  guns  was  another  prob- 
lem. As  they  walked  back  and  forth  in  the  growing 
dawn,  waiting  the  word  of  command  from  the  Marshal, 
they  heard  faint  shots  in  the  rear  and  these  shots  decided 
the  question.  They  could  come  only  from  a  detachment 
of  Russians,  probably  Cossacks.  They  had  to  cross 
there  and  they  had  to  do  it  quickly.     Indeed,  if  the  Cos- 
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sacks  were  in  force  and  came  upon  them  in  the  act  of 
crossing,  they  would  be  annihilated. 

"  Maurice,  Mon  Enfant"  said  the  Marshal  slowly,  "  I 
am  loath  to  give  you  the  order." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Maurice  resolutely,  "  you  want 
me  to  take  the  horse  and  go  back  and  hold  off  the  Rus- 
sians attacking  us." 

"  Yes,  unless  we  agree  to  perish  here  together  on  the 
banks  of  this  river." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  stoutly,  "  you  have  shown  us  to-night,  as  never 
before  how  valuable  you  are  to  France  and  the  Em- 
peror; we  will  hold  them  back  with  our  lives." 

"  Au  revoir"  said  the  Marshal,  extending  his  hand. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  adieu,  sir,"  returned  the  young 
soldier.  "  You  will  see  that  my  brother  is  well 
treated?" 

"  Certainly.  And  if  we  cross  the  guns,  I  will  try  to 
protect  your  own  crossing.  If  you  should  escape,  there 
is  a  bit  of  woodland  over  yonder.  Do  you  see  it?  You 
will  find  us  in  bivouac  there.  These  worn-out  men  must 
have  rest." 

"  I  understand." 

"  And  if  you  escape  the  Emperor  shall  know.  In  any 
case,  he  shall  know." 

"Thank  you." 

"  And  now  you  had  better  go,  the  firing  grows 
heavier." 

There  had  been  but  little  intercourse  between  Maurice 
and  his  brother.     The  latter  had  ridden  with  the  staff, 
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bearing  himself  somewhat  haughtily.  Yet  he  had  heard 
all  that  had  passed  between  the  Marshal  and  his 
younger  brother  and  he  now  drew  near. 

"  You  are  going  back?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  drive  off  these  pursuers,  if  pos- 
sible." 

"  But  it  is  madness,  you  will  be  — " 

"What  of  that?" 

The  elder  stared  out  through  the  snow. 

"  You  have  twice  spared  my  life,"  he  said ;  "  we  had 
counted  you  as  one  dead,  but  — " 

"  Would  you  requite  me  for  what  you  are  pleased  to 
say  I  have  done?  " 

"  Gladly." 

"  There  is  a  woman  in  Russia  that  I  love,"  said  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  come  back 
from  this.  Will  you  tell  her  how  I  died  and  say  to  her 
that  I  am  glad  that  she  is  free  ?  " 

"  If  I  live,  I  will,"  said  the  elder  brother,  extending 
his  hand  which  the  other  clasped ;  "  and  now  her  name." 

"  Idona  Muravieff,"  answered  Maurice. 

"  Muravieff !  "  cried  the  elder  brother,  releasing  the 
younger's  hand. 

"  Colonel  Maurice,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  you  must 
hasten  or  you  will  be  too  late." 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  saluted,  mounted  his  horse, 
summoned  his  men  and  plodded  slowly  across  the  steppes 
leaving  his  elder  brother  petrified  with  astonishment  in 
which  a  great  fear  was  mingled.  The  Marshal  instantly 
gave  the  order  to  descend  the  bank  and  attempt  the 
passage. 
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De  Feyzenzac  gallantly  led  the  way.  Alas,  the  ice 
was  not  yet  frozen  solid  because  of  the  swift  current  and 
the  sudden  rise  in  temperature.  It  broke  when  he  was 
half  way  over  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  reached 
the  other  side.  It  was  evident  that  the  guns  could  not 
pass.  They  had  to  be  abandoned  with  every  other 
vehicle.  Driving  the  points  of  bayonets  in  the  vents 
of  the  cannon  to  spike  them,  the  army  attempted  the 
passage.  By  the  direction  of  the  Marshal,  the  men 
marched  in  long  files  far  apart  and  with  several  yards 
between  each  file.  By  this  means  the  ice  was  not  sub- 
jected to  such  a  strain  as  to  break  it.  These  got  over 
safely.  There  were  but  few  horsemen  left.  Most  of 
them  abandoned  their  horses,  a  few  others  whose  horses 
were  in  fair  condition  rode  them  over  and  among  these 
were  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne  and  the  Marshal  himself. 
The  last  detachment  of  soldiers,  the  guns  having  been 
drawn  as  close  to  the  edge  as  possible,  hurled  them  over 
the  bank  and  they  went  crashing  down  to  the  river  some 
of  them  breaking  through  the  ice.  At  least  the  Rus- 
sians would  get  nothing  from  them. 

Away  back  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  crackling  of 
small  arms  which  had  kept  up  fiercely  during  the  proc- 
ess of  crossing  died  away.  Under  cover  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  a  bit  of  woodland,  the  attack  of  the 
small  Cossack  detachment  was  at  last  beaten  off  by  the 
hundred  French  horsemen  who  were  still  fit  for  action. 
The  conflict  had  been  a  fierce  one  and  the  troops  that 
Maurice  finally  led  back  to  the  river  numbered  scarcely 
a  score  and  of  those  some  were  wounded.  A  compar- 
atively slight  wound  sufficed  to  put  a  man  out  of  com- 
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mission  in  the  terrible  state  of  weakness  to  which  they 
had  all  been  reduced. 

As  the  remaining  horsemen  came  slowly  up  to  the 
river  bank,  a  scene  of  horror  met  their  eyes.  The  strag- 
glers, among  whom  there  were  still  women  and  children, 
refusing  to  cross  as  the  soldiers  had,  crowded  in  great 
masses  on  the  ice.  It  broke  and  precipitated  most  of 
them  into  the  torrent.  What  happened  to  a  few  thou- 
sands in  the  crossing  of  the  Dnieper  was  exactly  what 
happened  to  many  thousands  a  short  time  after  in 
the  crossing  of  the  Beresina,  but  the  little  disaster 
was  sufficiently  horrible  to  those  who  looked  on. 
The  Marshal  himself  and  the  hardiest  of  his  officers 
waded  down  into  the  icy  river  and  strove  to  save 
here  a  woman,  there  an  old  man,  now  a  wounded 
soldier,  or  perhaps  a  child,  frantically  uptossed  in  the 
arms  of  some  sinking,  dying  mother. 

The  passage  of  the  river  at  that  point  when  Maurice 
reached  it  was  impossible.  He  turned  his  horse  and 
followed  by  his  little  band  plodded  up  the  bank  and  a 
few  miles  above  they  managed  to  get  over. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    MESSENGER    OF    DESPAIE 

It  was  midday  when  Maurice  now  attended  by  but  six 
horsemen  staggered  into  the  camp  which  true  to  his 
promise  the  Marshal  had  made  in  the  forest.  Huge 
fires  were  blazing  —  this  particular  woodland,  fortu- 
nately, abounded  in  dead  trees  and  much  easily  cut 
underbrush  —  and  the  exhausted  men  lay  about  them, 
panting  like  dogs  from  their  efforts.  Some  of  the 
horses,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  guns  had  been 
brought  over.  They  were  instantly  killed  and  the 
tough,  stringy  meat  was  cooking  over  the  fires.  The  six 
thousand  men  had  been  reduced  to  two  thousand.  Those 
who  had  been  in  the  water,  de  Feyzenzac,  the  Marshal 
and  the  other  officers  were  suffering  acutely  from  the 
cold  in  their  wet,  frozen  garments.  De  Feyzenzac  was 
already  in  the  grip  of  a  high  fever. 

The  weather  had  changed  again,  the  wind  had  shifted 
suddenly  to  the  north  and  it  was  growing  colder  every 
moment.  The  fires  were  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature appreciably.  Men  near  them  burned  on  one 
side  while  they  froze  on  the  other.  It  was  almost  hope- 
less to  allow  them  to  lie  down  and  sleep  after  they  had 
eaten  their  scanty  ration  of  horseflesh,  yet  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary.  They  could  not  go  one  more 
mile  without  rest.  The  strongest  among  them  were  en- 
gaged in  keeping  the  fires  blazing.     The  Marshal  him- 
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self  gathered  wood  like  a  common  soldier  and  the  other 
officers  followed  his  example.  Even  the  Marquis  de 
Vivonne,  finding  his  lot  cast  in  with  the  French,  worked 
like  the  rest. 

He  had  been  rejoiced  to  receive  his  brother.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  into  his  arms  that  the  young  Hussar  had 
fallen  when  he  slipped  from  his  horse.  The  Marquis 
was  burning  to  ask  his  brother  questions,  but  when  he 
saw  his  frightful  state,  he  forebore.  He  found  a  place 
for  him  between  two  fires.  He  took  off  his  own  mag- 
nificent fur  coat  and  wrapped  the  young  man  in  it.  He 
had  preserved  a  flask  of  brandy  and  he  gave  a  small 
portion  of  it  to  the  Hussar  and  then  he  generously  prof- 
fered it  to  the  Marshal.     Ney  hesitated. 

"  You  can  take  it,  sir,"  said  the  Marquis,  understand- 
ing the  other's  reluctance,  "  we  are  fighting  a  common 
enemy,  the  cold,  and  unless  you  live  to  lead  us,  we  shall 
all  die." 

Fortunately  they  were  not  molested  during  the  long 
day.  The  Cossacks  had  not  appeared,  although  the  fire 
and  smoke,  if  kept  up  long  enough  would  serve  to  at- 
tract them.  At  nightfall,  the  Marshal  determined  to 
move  again.  The  woodland  seemed  to  extend  for  miles 
to  the  westward  and  he  decided  to  keep  within  it  because 
he  would  be  less  subject  to  attack  by  the  wild  horsemen 
of  the  steppes,  especially  if  they  came  in  force,  and  bet- 
ter able  to  defend  himself  there  even  against  sledge  or 
horse  artillery.  He  knew,  however,  that  unless  some 
help  came  to  him  his  whole  force  would  be  lost ;  unless 
they  found  food  and  drink  they  could  not  go  on  more 
than  another  thirty-six  hours  even  if  unmolested.     If  he 
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could  get  word  of  his  plight  to  Napoleon  he  felt  sure 
that  the  Emperor  would  send  him  succour. 

At  nightfall  and  before  his  men  were  summoned  to 
march,  he  assembled  his  little  staff  about  him. 

"  Some  one,"  he  said,  "  with  the  best  horse,  must  ride 
across  the  country  toward  Orsha.  It  is  probable,  since 
the  Russians  are  between  us  and  that  point,  that  the  Em- 
peror will  be  found  there  cr  Prince  Eugene  or  Marshal 
Davout.  If  any  of  them  are  there,  they  must  send 
help  to  us.  We  must  have  wagons,  bread,  brandy. 
Without  these  we  are  all  dead  men.  It  is  a  forlorn 
hope,  a  desperate  chance.     Who  will  go?  " 

There  were  only  three  or  four  of  the  staff  who  were 
able  to  ride  and  they  all  volunteered,  even  de  Feyzenzac, 
who  was  almost  delirious  with  fever.  The  Marshal 
looked  them  over. 

"  You,  Maurice,"  he  said  at  last,  "  to  you  the  duty. 
My  horse  is  the  best  one  left.  He  has  carried  me  faith- 
fully.    Take  him." 

"  With  your  permission,  sir,"  said  the  Marquis  de 
Vivonne,  "  my  horse  is  by  far  the  best." 

"  We  have  no  right  to  your  horse,  monsieur." 

"  I  give  him  freely." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  you  have  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman.  In  the  name  of  these  poor  fellows,  I  ac- 
cept your  offer.  I  have  no  instructions  to  give  you, 
Maurice.  You  know  our  condition,  you  know  our  needs. 
You  have  a  good  horse,  and  indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  noble 
animal,"  said  the  Marshal,  running  his  hand  over  the 
horse  and  even  patting  it  lovingly  with  his  gloved  hand. 
"  You  must  get  through.     If  you  cannot,  we  are  dead 
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men.  Perhaps  dead  men  anyway.  And  if  they  come 
too  late,  tell  the  Emperor  how  we  died." 

"  Vive  VEmpereur"  cried  old  General  Ricard,  and 
again  the  old  cry  went  forth  from  a  battalion  of  spectres. 

"  You  must  take  my  coat,"  said  the  Marquis  to  his 
brother,  "  there  is  some  brandy  in  the  flask  still  and  here 
is  a  piece  of  roasted  horse  meat  which  I  saved  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  "  but 
what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  fare  just  like  these  brave  men  here,"  said  the 
other.  "  Although  I  fight  on  the  side  of  Russia  for  my 
rightful  King,  I  am  proud  of  these  Frenchmen." 

"  Would  God  that  you  were  with  us  for  France,"  said 
the  younger,  as  the  two  walked  away  from  the  rest  for 
a  little  space. 

"  I  do  fight  for  France  but  in  my  own  way  and  for  a 
different  France.  No  more  of  that,"  he  added  as  the 
Hussar  strove  to  interrupt  him.  "  You  are  riding  for 
me,  for  us  all.  This  morning  you  thought  you  were  go- 
ing to  your  death  and  you  gave  me  a  message  to  a 
woman.  Now  you  are  going  out  again  and  I  am  left 
behind,  perhaps  to  die.  It  may  be  that  you  will  get 
through  and  if  you  do  will  you  take  a  message  to  a 
woman  from  me  as  well?  " 

"  Gladly,  is  it  a  woman  of  France?  " 

"  Of  Russia." 

"  And  the  message?  " 

"  The  love  of  my  heart.  Tell  her  that  I  died  with  her 
name  on  my  lips,  her  image  with  me  to  the  last." 

"  And  who  is  this  woman  ?  " 

"  You  know  her." 
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"The  Princess  Muravieff!" 

"  Good  God,  then  you  are  — " 

"  Her  betrothed,  and  you  — " 

"  Her  husband !  " 

Again  it  was  the  Marshal  who  interrupted. 

"  If  you  are  to  go  at  all,  you  must  go  at  once,  Mau- 
rice," he  said,  approaching  the  two  brothers. 

The  Hussar  saluted,  stared  long  in  the  face  of  his 
brother,  climbed  slowly  to  the  back  of  his  horse,  bent 
his  head  westward  and  went  out  of  the  forest. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  he  saw  the  camp  fires  of  the 
army  around  the  village  of  Orsha.  The  horrible  jour- 
ney remained  in  his  mind  like  a  hideous  nightmare.  Once 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Cossacks.  There  was 
something  familiar  about  the  face  of  the  leader.  It 
was  the  man  whom  Marshal  Ney  had  spared  and  allowed 
to  go  free  at  Krasnoi.  There  was  gratitude  in  that 
Cossack  Colonel's  heart  and  when  he  learned  that  the 
rider  came  from  Marshal  Ney  he  spared  his  life,  drew 
off  his  men  and  actually  let  him  pass ! 

It  had  stopped  snowing  but  the  temperature  had 
grown  much  colder.  He  had  long  since  eaten  his  scanty 
piece  of  horse  meat  and  finished  his  brandy,  sup  by  sup. 
His  mind  was  in  a  singular  turmoil.  The  woman  he 
had  married  had  been  betrothed  to  his  brother.  That 
brother  had  the  prior  claim,  he  must  give  up  his  wife. 
If  he  did  not  reach  the  army  soon  the  problem  would  be 
solved,  his  wife  would  be  a  widow.  The  cold  grew  more 
and  more  terrible,  the  midday  sun  shone  with  pitiless 
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brilliance.  He  was  almost  blind  and  nearly  frozen,  still 
he  plodded  on,  taking  his  direction  from  the  sun. 

The  horse  had  done  nobly.  He  was  almost  at 
the  end  of  his  strength,  however.  Experienced  horse- 
man as  he  was,  the  Hussar  had  saved  the  animal  as 
much  as  possible,  but  he  had  driven  him  ever  relentlessly 
on.  The  poor  brute  had  been  without  anything  to  eat 
for  two  da}'S  and  he  was  weak  from  hunger.  He  was 
not  of  the  steppe  pony  breed,  he  was  a  thoroughbred. 
Lacking  the  tremendous  endurance  of  those  little  Cos- 
sack ponies,  he  had  a  spirit  which  those  little  mongrels 
did  not  possess.  He  would  go  on  until  he  died  and  in 
fact  did  go  on  until  he  fell  and  lay,  to  freeze  and  die. 

The  Hussar  was  so  numb  with  the  cold  that  he  scarcely 
managed  to  get  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  and  escape 
falling  under  the  horse.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fur  coat  that  his  brother  had  given  him,  he  would  have 
perished  of  the  cold.  His  limbs  were  so  weak  he  could 
scarcely  force  them  to  drag  him  forward.  He  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die.  He  had  wild 
moments  in  which  his  stiffened  fingers  fumbled  at  the 
fastenings  of  the  fur  coat  with  a  dim  idea  in  his  brain 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  solution  of  his  problem  to  tear 
it  off  and  let  the  cold  finish  him.  Yet  his  problem  was 
not  personal.  Back  there  under  the  trees,  toiling 
through  the  snow  were  his  comrades.  There  was  the 
great  Marshal  Ney,  there  was  de  Feyzenzac,  there  was 
General  Ricard,  there  were  those  soldiers  who  had  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  such  leadership ! 

No,  he  must  go  forward.  He  tightened  his  belt  and 
plodded  on.     The  short  day  drew  to  a  close  quickly. 
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He  thought  he  had  lost  his  way.  Clouds  came  with 
the  evening,  he  could  not  see  the  stars.  Some  snow- 
flakes  drifted  down  upon  him.  He  wondered  how  much 
longer  he  could  stand  it.  His  feet  were  as  heavy  as 
lead,  he  could  scarcely  drag  them  through  the  snow. 
Pains  as  if  from  a  thousand  red-hot  needles  darted 
through  him.  The  dark  night  was  filled  with  brilliant 
coruscating  lights  which  had  no  existence  save  in  his  fe- 
vered brain. 

By  and  by  he  fell.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  lying  prone 
upon  the  snow!  Drowsiness  stole  over  him.  Just  in 
time  he  recollected  that  he  must  not  sleep.  To  sleep 
would  be  to  die  and  while  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
for  him  to  die,  better  for  his  wife,  yet  he  must  go  on 
for  his  comrades.  Clenching  his  teeth,  by  a  titanic  ef- 
fort of  will  he  rose  to  his  feet  again  and  once  more  plod- 
ded on.  Sometimes,  he  was  in  the  forest,  sometimes  in 
the  open.  Suddenly  before  him  rose  a  low  hill.  To  his 
distorted  vision,  it  looked  like  an  unscalable  mountain. 
He  knew  he  must  surmount  it.  He  realised  that  he 
might  perhaps  get  to  the  top  of  it,  but  after  that  he 
could  do  no  more.  He  struggled  up  the  slope,  clinging 
pitifully  to  the  icy  trees. 

Finally  he  reached  the  top.  Before  him  twinkled 
hundreds  of  lights  on  the  level  plain  below.  He  could 
hear  noises,  human  voices  and  the  neighing  of  horses. 
Some  army  was  there,  but  what  army?  It  might  be 
Russian,  it  might  be  French.  What  difference,  they 
were  men,  men  with  hearts  in  their  bodies.  They  would 
give  him  something  to  eat,  they  would  let  him  warm  him- 
self at  some  fire,  they  would  give  him  something  to  drink. 
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If  he  could  get  these  things,  nothing  else  would  matter. 
They  might  kill  him  thereafter. 

Once  more  he  staggered  forward.  A  sentry  shouted 
at  him,  a  guard  came  running.  Men  seized  him,  he 
heard  voices  addressing  him.  He  managed  to  gasp  out 
who  he  was  and  what  he  was. 

"  A  messenger,"  he  whispered,  "  from  Marshal  Ney. 
I  must  see  the  Emperor." 

A  flask  was  held  to  his  lips.  Nectar !  He  drank  and 
the  warmth  returned  to  his  body.  Some  one  gave  him  a 
piece  of  hard,  frozen  substance.  He  tasted  it,  it  was 
bread.  Manna  from  heaven  was  never  sweeter.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  spoke  again,  hoarsely: 

"The  Emperor?" 

u  He  is  over  yonder,"  said  an  under  officer  of  the 
guard,  "  you  say  you  are  from  Marshal  Ney  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  back  in  the  woods  twenty-four  hours  be- 
hind me.     I  must  see  the  Emperor." 

In  spite  of  the  sustaining  liquor  and  the  bread  at 
which  he  gnawed  ravenously  as  he  went  along,  half  led, 
half  supported  by  his  comrades,  he  scarcely  realised 
anything  until  finally  in  the  midst  of  a  little  room  he 
saw  the  figure  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor's  cheeks 
were  pale,  but  no  paler  than  they  had  been.  His  face 
was  grave  and  there  were  heavy  lines  upon  it.  He  was 
frowning,  but  otherwise  he  looked  much  the  same. 

Although  a  huge  fire  was  burning  in  the  fireplace  of 
the  principal  house  in  the  village  which  Napoleon  had 
chosen  for  his  own,  the  room  was  still  cold.  The  officers 
with  whom  the  Emperor  was  surrounded  and  the  Em- 
peror himself   wore   their  great  coats.     The   Emperor 
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was  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back  warming  himself  when,  having  passed 
the  guard,  Maurice  was  admitted.  Above  the  rich  furs 
of  the  great  Russian  coat,  his  ghastly  haggard  face 
rose,  white  as  death,  covered  with  a  ragged  growth  of 
blond  beard,  streaked  with  dirt.  His  once  gallant  busby 
was  a  ragged  ruin.  Shifting  his  precious  piece  of  bread 
to  his  left  hand  he  saluted  the  Emperor  with  his  right. 

"  Well  sir,  well  sir,"  said  the  Emperor  quickly. 

"  I  come  from  Marshal  Ney,"  answered  Maurice,  en- 
deavouring to  hold  himself  erect  as  a  soldier  should. 

"  Give  him  a  chair,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  he  is  al- 
most done  for." 

Some  one  dragged  forward  a  chair  and  the  Hussar 
sank  into  it. 

"  Wine,"  said  Napoleon,  and  again  from  the  private 
store  of  the  Emperor,  almost  the  last  of  it,  they  gave  him 
a  refreshing  draught. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  what  of  Marshal  Ney?  " 

"  I  left  him  with  his  division  twenty-four  hours  away 
in  the  woods  to  the  northeast." 

"Did  he  break  through  Miloradovitch?  " 

"  We  tried  to,  we  were  driven  back,  fought  off  a 
counter  attack,  retraced  our  steps,  turned  to  the  north- 
ward, crossed  the  Dnieper  — " 

"  Good,"  said  the  Emperor,  his  eye  lighting,  "  and 
your  message?  " 

"  The  Marshal  bade  me  tell  you,  Sire,  that  some  one 
must  come  to  meet  him  with  bread  and  brandy.  His 
men  are  exhausted,  they  will  starve  unless  they  are 
succoured." 
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"  How  many  of  them  are  left  ?  " 

"  Less  than  two  thousand  when  I  rode  on  ahead  to 
deliver  this  message." 

"  And  when  did  you  leave  them?  n 

"  Last  night,  Sire." 

"Was  the  Marshal  encamped?" 

"  He  was  just  about  to  break  camp  to  move  this 
way." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  contemplating  the 
little  staff  of  officers,  "  shall  we  allow  Marshal  Ney  and 
his  brave  men  to  die  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  to  his  rescue,"  said  a  tall,  handsome  officer 
of  high  rank. 

"  And  I,"  answered  another. 

"  Good,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Eugene,"  he  contin- 
ued, addressing  the  first  man,  "  take  your  troops  and, 
Davout,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  second  speaker,  "  sup- 
port him  with  yours.  I  will  hold  Orsha  with  the  Guard 
and  the  rest  even  if  the  whole  Russian  army  comes  upon 
us.  Bring  back  the  brave  men  of  the  third  corps,  and 
Marshal  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave." 

"  We  will  do  it  or  die,  Sire,"  answered  Eugene. 

"  Take  the  horses  from  the  guns  and  take  wagons  that 
you  may  bring  back  those  who  cannot  march,  divide  with 
them  whatever  we  have.  I  shall  be  glad  for  the  return 
of  Marshal  Ney,  as  glad  as  for  the  return  of  a  whole 
army  corps.  In  war,"  said  Napoleon  half  to  himself, 
"  men  are  nothing,  a  man  is  everything." 

As  the  officers  mentioned  turned  to  go  out  with  their 
staffs  and  muster  the  troops  who  were  to  rescue  Ney, 
Napoleon  stepped  over  to  the  side  of  the  Lieutenant 
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Colonel.  Maurice  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 
He  sat  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  oblivious  to 
everything.  He  had  gnawed  the  last  crumb  of  the  little 
piece  of  bread.  No  man  noticed  him  in  the  excitement 
of  the  departure.  Napoleon  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
young  man's  shoulder.     The  latter  lifted  his  head. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  thought  so.  It  is 
Maurice ;  I  sent  you  to  Ney  in  disgrace  because  you 
spared  your  brother  in  disobedience  to  my  command. 
Was  it  not  so?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  redeemed  yourself.  I 
have  no  longer  any  brigades  to  which  to  appoint  you. 
Colonels  command  companies  ;  generals,  regiments  ;  mar- 
shals, princes,  kings,  divisions ;  but  when  we  get  back  to 
France  come  to  me  and  you  shall  have  it,  Maurice."  His 
hand  fumbled  at  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  he 
detached  therefrom  a  little  white  ribbon  and  with  his  own 
hands  he  fastened  it  upon  the  ragged  uniform  that  cov- 
ered the  breast  of  the  Hussar.  "  My  own  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,"  he  said,  "  you  have  deserved  it." 

"  Sire,  what  do  you  mean ! "  cried  the  young  man, 
rising  to  his  feet. 

"  Sit  still,"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling,  while  the  whole 
room  rang  with  a  hearty  acclaim,  "  Vive  VEmpereur," 
"  will  it  please  you  to  go  back  into  my  Guard?  " 

"  In  France,  yes,  Your  Majesty,  if  we  ever  reach 
there,  but  meanwhile,  I  prefer  to  stay  in  the  rear  guard 
with  Marshal  Ney,"  was  the  answer,  at  which  the  Em- 
peror nodded  approvingly. 
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Twenty-four  hours  later,  and  it  was  a  precious 
twenty-four  hours  since  every  moment  rendered  the  con- 
junction between  Tchichagoff  and  Wittgenstein  more 
certain  and  the  position  of  the  French  more  precarious 
—  Eugene  and  Davout  reached  Orsha  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  force  they  had  gone  out  to  relieve.  It  was 
dusk  when  the  troops  halted  in  the  square  in  front  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Emperor. 

Napoleon  was  out  and  waiting  for  them.  The  re- 
turning troops,  with  indomitable  French  gaiety,  actually 
sought  to  give  some  festal  touches  to  their  march  past. 
The  Prince  and  the  Marshal  had  only  taken  with  them 
their  best  soldiers,  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry,  one  of 
the  best  brigades  of  the  old  Guard  and  a  division  of  light 
infantry  with  an  artillery  train  of  twenty-four  light 
guns ;  in  all  perhaps  six  thousand  men.  The  lines  were 
dressed  and  ordered  as  if  for  formal  inspection  and  the 
weary,  snow-covered  troops  assumed  once  more  the  mar- 
tial bearing  of  happier  days  as  they  marched  in  what 
was  to  most  of  them  a  last  review. 

There  was  no  band  left  with  the  army,  indeed  no  brass 

instruments  could  have  been  played  in  that  cold  and  the 

musicians  had  either  gone  into  the  stragglers  or  entered 

the   ranks.     But  there   were   drummers    still   and   the 

drums  rolled  lustily  at  the  head  of  the  marching  column. 
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First  came  the  contingent  of  the  Prince  Eugene,  then 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney.  A  good 
many  of  the  Marshal's  men  were  in  the  wagons,  perhaps 
one-third  of  them,  the  other  two-thirds  were  on  foot, 
as  was  the  Marshal  himself  with  General  Ricard  and 
all  of  his  staff.  Eugene  had  offered  Ney  a  horse,  in- 
deed he  had  offered  to  dismount  his  cavalry  and  turn 
over  the  horses  to  Ney's  men,  but  the  Marshal  had 
refused.  He  declared  that  he  would  walk  with  the  rest. 
The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  contingent  of  Davout. 
The  best  of  the  relieving  troops  looked  horrible  enough, 
but  what  could  one  say  of  Ney  and  his  men !  They  had 
been  righting  their  last  desperate  battle  in  the  forest 
against  the  Cossacks  accompanied  by  a  battery  of  guns 
on  sledges,  when  the  rescuing  party  had  appeared  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  save  them  from  annihilation. 

Napoleon  had  a  marvellous  faculty  for  correctly  es- 
timating the  number  of  men  in  a  regiment  or  in  a  divi- 
sion or  in  an  army,  as  has  been  noted.  His  swift  eagle 
glance  took  in  the  small  body  following  the  Marshal. 

"  My  God,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  "  there  are  less 
than  a  thousand  of  them !  " 

And  indeed  the  six  thousand  soldiers  and  the  five 
thousand  stragglers  had  been  reduced  to  nine  hundred 
soldiers  alone  —  no  stragglers !  of  whom  three  hundred 
wounded  and  broken  down  were  in  the  wagons.  The 
Marshal  saluted  as  he  drew  abreast  of  the  Emperor. 
Napoleon  raised  his  hand. 

"  Halt  the  column,"  he  cried  in  his  clear  voice. 

Instantly  the  order  was  repeated.  The  snow-covered 
ranks  stopped.     Eugene  and  Davout  rode  to  the  front. 
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Sharp  commands  rang  out.  The  columns  wheeled  in 
line  facing  the  Emperor. 

"  Present  arms !  "  cried  the  Viceroy. 

In  an  instant  with  a  martial  clash  the  guns  of  the 
troopers  were  brought  to  the  fore.  The  swords  of  the 
officers  were  bared  and  the  blades  flashed  aloft  in  the 
evening  air  and  swept  downward  in  graceful  salute. 
There  was  grace  even  in  death  in  these  Frenchmen. 

"  Vive  VEmpereur! "  roared  out  an  old  sergeant 
suddenly  and  the  whole  line  burst  into  acclaim. 

He  had  heard  it  many  times,  that  Emperor,  in  many 
lands,  in  many  climes,  from  many  men,  he  never  grew 
tired  of  hearing  it  either,  but  never  had  this  impassive 
war  god  heard  it  with  such  a  human  throb  of  the  heart 
as  from  the  lips  of  those  frozen  men  in  that  ghastly 
retreat. 

He  was  responsible  for  it  all.  His  overwhelming  am- 
bition, his  mad  desire  to  rule  the  world,  his  terrible  pas- 
sion for  omnipotence  was  the  cause  of  their  suffering. 
And  sometimes  as  they  struggled  along  out  of  sight  of 
him,  as  they  experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger,  as  the 
awful  cold  ate  into  their  vitals,  as  they  thought  of 
sunny  France,  the  home  land,  of  wife,  or  children, 
or  sweetheart,  they  cursed  him ;  but  let  him  again  ap- 
pear before  them,  let  them  even  in  the  very  articles  of 
death,  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  famous  grey  overcoat 
hidden  except  as  the  wind  revealed  it  under  the  great 
fur  pelisse  he  wore,  and  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  old 
admiration,  the  old  love,  the  old  enthusiasm,  which  had 
made  them  his  irresistible  instruments,  flashed  into  life 
again  and  if  it  were  with  their  last  breaths,  they  gave 
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him  that  imperial  salute.  Vive  I'Empereur.  His  im- 
passivity made  no  difference,  he  was  Napoleon,  they  had 
loved  him,  they  would  love  him  until  the  end.  Vive 
VEmpereur. 

The  Emperor  stepped  slowly  forward.  He  passed 
by  the  figures  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Davout 
and  their  staffs,  grouped  back  of  them,  vouchsafing  to 
them  a  nod  of  recognition. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  he  said,  as  he  slowly  advanced 
toward  the  centre  of  the  line. 

Discipline  held  that  every  one  should  keep  his  eyes 
to  the  front,  but  discipline  was  forgot.  The  soldiers' 
glances  were  drawn  from  the  left  and  right  toward  that 
silent  figure,  slowly  moving,  standing  out  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  his  staff,  still  brilliant  in  spite  of  all  it  had 
gone  through. 

He  stopped  opposite  Ney,  the  great  Marshal  of  the 
fiery  red  hair  and  the  bright  blue-grey  eyes,  and  ex- 
tended his  arms.  The  Marshal,  sheathing  his  sword, 
came  slowly  forward.  That  proud  head  was  bent  and 
those  fierce  eyes  were  dimmed,  even  the  firm  lips  trem- 
bled.    The  Emperor  took  him  in  his  arms. 

"  For  you  and  these  brave  men,"  he  said  as  he  re- 
leased him,  his  hand  sweeping  out  toward  the  remainder 
of  the  third  corps,  "  I  would  have  sacrificed  everything, 
and  nothing  in  this  campaign  has  so  filled  me  with  satis- 
faction as  that  you  and  those  who  are  left  with  you  are 
back  in  the  army  again.  We  have  but  little,  but  what 
remains  is  at  your  service.  Berthier  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  feed  your  men  yonder — "  he  pointed  to 
the  left,  "  my  Guard  has  been  taken  out  of  those  houses. 
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They  are  yours.  You  will  find  a  little  bread  and  wine 
there  and  fires.  Every  surviving  officer  of  the  corps, 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  shall  have  promo- 
tion when  I  have  anything  to  which  to  promote  him. 
To  every  private  soldier  I  give  a  month's  pay  and  the 
stripes  of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  And  if  there  are 
any  who  especially  deserve  it,  high  or  low,  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  shall  be  theirs." 

"  Your  Majesty  overwhelms  me,"  said  the  Marshal, 
"  we  would  die  for  our  Emperor.  Every  soldier  has 
been  a  hero.     Maurice  — " 

"  He  already  wears  the  grand  cross,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, pointing  back  to  where  Maurice  stood  with  the 
staff. 

"  General  Ricard,  de  Feyzenzac  —  all  that  are  left, 
all,  Sire." 

"  Good,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  expected  nothing  less. 
I  will  keep  you  no  longer  in  the  ranks,  my  children. 
Get  what  rest  you  can  to-night.  We  must  move  in  the 
morning.  The  Russians  are  closing  around  us  again." 
He  turned  as  if  to  walk  away  when  he  caught  sight  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  standing  with  Ney's  staff  offi- 
cers but  a  little  apart.  "Who  is  that?"  he  asked, 
stopping  abruptly,  "  a  Russian?  " 

"  No,  Sire,"  answered  the  Marshal,  "  a  Frenchman." 

"In  that  uniform?" 

"  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard  of  the  Czar 
Alexander." 

"  A  traitor  to  France  and  to  me?  " 

The  Marshal  bowed. 

"  Send  him  here,"  continued  Napoleon. 
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In  a  moment,  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  summoned  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand  of  Marshal  Ney,  presented  himself. 
Meanwhile,  the  troops,  under  orders,  broke  into  com- 
panies, were  marched  away  under  their  sergeants  and 
dismissed,  Ney's  men  going  to  the  quarters  cheerfully 
given  up  to  them  by  the  Guard.  Eugene  and  Davout 
with  their  staffs  gathered  about  the  Emperor  who  con- 
fronted the  Marquis  de  Vivonne.  Ney  also  remained  in 
place. 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir?  "  began  the  Emperor  as  the 
Marquis  stopped  and  saluted  him  with  his  right  hand. 

"  My  name  is  Philippe  de  Vivonne,"  he  answered 
haughtily,  "  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Vivonne." 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  a  little  colour  creep- 
ing into  his  face,  "  I  have  heard  that  name  before  — 
Vivonne  — " 

"  I  am  happy  that  you  have  discovered  it,"  said  the 
Marquis. 

"  You  fight  against  me,  against  France.  I  find  you 
in  the  ranks  of  my  enemies,  wearing  a  Russian  uni- 
form — " 

"  I  regret  that  to  fight  against  you,  General  Bon  — " 

"  The  Emperor,"  thundered  Marshal  Ney,  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  other,  "  I  regret  that  to  fight 
against  your  Emperor  seems  to  fight  against  France, 
but  I  stand  for  my  King  — " 

"  For  your  king  —  Bah !  "  interposed  the  Emperor 
contemptuously. 

The  pale  face  of  the  Marquis  flushed.  His  hand  in- 
stinctively sought  his  left  side,  but  he  wore  no  sword. 
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It  had  been  taken  from  him  when  he  had  been  made 
prisoner.  ^ 

"  Where  have  I  heard  your  name,"  said  the  Emperor, 
bending  his  head  and  knitting  his  brow, — "  Vivonne  — 
Vivonne  —  you  commanded  the  Red  Cossacks,  I  know, 
but  before  that — "  Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  and 
his  hand  with  it.  "  I  have  it  now,"  he  cried,  his  face 
darkening  with  anger,  "  you  were  with  d'Enghien ! 
Upon  my  life,  you  plotted  and  conspired  with  him 
against  the  country." 

"  I  cannot  and  will  not  deny  it,"  returned  the  Mar- 
quis firmly. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Emperor  coldly.  "  You 
have  the  courage  of  your  race  and  now  you  have  great 
need  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  What  was  the  fate  of  d'Enghien?  " 

"  You  had  him  murdered,  I  believe,"  returned  Vivonne, 
boldly. 

"  You  call  it  murder?  "  said  Napoleon,  his  face  flush- 
ing, then  by  a  great  effort  he  calmed  himself  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Call  it  what  you  will,  mon- 
sieur, for  the  good  of  France  he  is  dead  and  for  the 
good  of  France  you  shall  follow  him.  Marshal  Ney,  de- 
tail an  officer  and  a  squad  of  men  to  shoot  this  traitor 
out  of  hand." 

"  I  expected  nothing  else  from  the  justice  of  the  Em- 
peror," said  the  young  man  contemptuously. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  protested  the  Marshal,  "  it  is  im- 
possible, this  man  is  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  another  voice. 
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As  Napoleon  turned  his  head,  Maurice,  his  face  aflame, 
presented  himself  before  the  Emperor.  His  hand  was 
fumbling  at  the  white  ribbon  of  the  cross  on  his  dingy 
jacket.     He  extended  it  toward  the  Emperor. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Maurice  passionately,  "  I  have  loved 
you,  I  have  fought  for  you,  I  would  die  for  you  without 
a  murmur,  without  a  word,  without  regret,  gladly  even. 
If  you  do  this  thing,  I  am  no  longer  a  soldier  of  yours. 
You  took  me  back  into  favour  yesterday,  you  gave  me 
your  own  cross,  I  return  it  to  you.  I  will  break  my 
sword  at  your  feet  if  you  do  this  thing." 

"  Are  you  seeking  your  brother's  fate,  audacious 
boy?  "  thundered  the  Emperor,  in  a  tone  that  would 
have  reduced  some  of  the  greatest  Marshals  to  im- 
potence before  him,  but  he  was  dealing  with  stern  stuff 
in  these  Vivonnes. 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  cried  Maurice,  "  I  had  rather  be  dead  a 
thousand  times  than  live  to  see  my  Emperor  dis- 
honoured." 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  the  Marquis  coldly,  bitterly ; 
"  my  death  would  remove  an  obstacle  to  your  marriage." 

"  Is  this  the  man  to  whom  that  Russian  Princess  was 
betrothed?"  asked  the  Emperor. 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  answered  Maurice. 

Napoleon  laughed  grimly,  sardonically,  terribly. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  to  the  Hussar,  "  that  I  was  about 
to  do  you  a  favour  by  sweeping  your  rival  and  my 
enemy  out  of  your  path." 

"  I  would  not  want  that  freedom  as  the  result  of 
murder." 
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"  Murder !     You  speak  boldly  to  your  Emperor." 

"  It  is  because  I  love  him  that  I  use  the  term." 

"  The  Marquis  de  Vivonne  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  Sire," 
said  Marshal  Ney  quickly.  "  He  came  to  us  under  a 
flag  of  truce  and  but  for  the  unwarranted  action  of  the 
Russian  army  in  firing  upon  us  then,  he  would  not  be 
here.  He  is  entitled  to  every  protection.  If  you  had 
captured  him  in  the  open,  you  might  have  done  this 
thing,  but  my  honour  now,  Sire  — " 

"  Your  honour !  "  said  Napoleon.  "  Am  I  not  the 
font  of  honour  of  my  army  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty,"  persisted  Ney,  his  face  flushing, 
"  you  are  still  all  of  that,  but  after  we  have  agonised  for 
you,  as  we  are  dying  for  you,  I  ask  — " 

"  Let  no  man  plead  for  me,"  interposed  the  Mar- 
quis hastily ;  "  let  the  tyrant  and  the  usurper  work  his 
will." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Maurice  hotly,  "  you  love  the 
Marshal.  It  has  been  told  me  that  you  said  you  had 
three  hundred  millions  in  gold  in  your  treasury  and  that 
you  would  give  all  to  have  him  safe  and  sound.  It  is 
to  this  gentleman,  whom  you  would  assassinate,  that  you 
owe  his  life." 

"  What  mean  you?  " 

"  You  were  good  enough  to  say  that  had  I  not  brought 
the  news  all  would  have  been  lost." 

"  Sire,"  said  Ney,  "  it  was  to  Maurice's  riding  and 
your  prompt  action  that  we  owe  our  lives.  Another 
hour  and  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  against  whom  we  were 
fighting  would  have  cut  us  to  pieces." 

"  And  what  had  this  renegade  to  do  with  that?  " 
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"  It  was  his  horse  and  his  coat  and  his  flask  that 
enabled  me  to  reach  you,  Sire,"  said  Maurice  quickly. 

"  And  did  you  take  them  from  him,  Ney  ?  " 

"  He  gave  them  voluntarily." 

"What,  this  enemy  of  France?  " 

"  I  could  not  see  brave  men  freeze  and  die  — "  an- 
swered the  Marquis. 

"  And  therefore  — "  began  Maurice. 

But  Napoleon  silenced  him  with  a  gesture.  He  bent 
his  brows  again  and  no  man  ventured  to  break  his 
reverie.     At  last  he  lifted  his  head. 

"  Monsieur,  he  who  has  saved  for  me  Marshal  Ney 
and  brought  to  me  even  the  handful  of  men  that  I  love, 
has  more  than  atoned  for  whatever  may  be  charged 
against  him.  The  mercy  of  the  Emperor  is  extended 
to  you.     You  are  free  to  go  your  way." 

The  Marquis  stared  at  him  like  one  possessed. 

"Your  Majesty — "  he  began. 

"  No  words,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  no  thanks.  You 
have  bought  your  own  life  in  preserving  these.  Ber- 
thier,  a  safe  conduct  to  him.  Let  him  ride  with  our 
army  or  seek  his  own  without  the  camp  at  his  pleas- 
ure." 

Again  the  Marquis  endeavoured  to  speak.  Again 
Napoleon  stopped  him. 

"  Keep  away  from  me,"  he  said  harshly,  "  lest  I  repent 
me  of  my  action.     Is  it  well  done,  Ney  ?  " 

"Excellently  well,  in  faith,  Sire,"  cried  the  great 
Marshal  heartily,  "  and  like  my  Emperor." 

Napoleon  turned  away  and  his  glance  fell  upon  the 
ttraight  figure  of  Maurice. 
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"  Well,  sir,  and  you,  what  have  you  to  say  now?  " 

He  bent  his  face  and  stared  at  the  young  man  with 
the  fierce  intensity  of  his  imperial  gaze.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  Maurice  sustained  that  look.  His  pale 
face  flushed,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  You  renounced  my  service,  did  you  not?  "  continued 
the  Emperor.  "  You  tendered  me  the  cross  with  which 
I  decorated  you,  my  own  cross  — " 

"Your  Majesty — " 

"  You  would  fain  break  your  sword  or  perhaps  run 
your  Emperor  through  before  you  did  so." 

"My  God,  Sire—" 

"  You  called  me  — " 

But  Maurice  had  sunk  to  his  knees. 

"  It  was  because  I  loved  you,"  he  protested,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  toward  the  little  figure  towering  above 
him,  "  because  your  honour  is  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own,  because — " 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Emperor  kindly,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder,  "  rise.  You  have  courage  rare 
and  high  enough  to  beard  your  Emperor  and  rebuke 
Napoleon  when  you  thought  him  wrong.  So  faithful 
and  brave  a  friend  will  be  the  more  terrible  to  my  ene- 
mies. I  pardon  you,"  he  added  with  imperial  magna- 
nimity and  clemency. 

Somehow  or  other  Maurice  got  to  his  feet. 

"  Is  it  Your  Majesty's  will  that  I  surrender  the 
cross?  "  he  choked  out  brokenly. 

When  Napoleon  did  a  thing  he  did  it  royally  and  he 
wanted  to  impress  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  who  stood  at 
one  side  staring  with  all  his  soul  at  the  scene. 
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"  No,"  answered  Napoleon,  "  if  you  had  not  already 
received  it,  I  would  bestow  it  upon  you  again." 

"  Vive  VEmperewr"  whispered  the  Hussar,  brokenly. 

Napoleon  extended  his  hand,  the  soldier  caught  it 
and  bent  over  it. 

"  Come  to  my  quarters  to-night  at  eight,  I  shall  have 
orders  for  you,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

The  group  dissolved  at  once. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Berthier,  as  he  passed  the  Marquis, 
"  your  safe  conduct  will  be  ready  for  you  immediately. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  will  accept  my  hospitality,  you  can 
march  with  my  staff  if  you  wish,  although  I  warn  you 
that  you  will  enjoy  but  scant  fare." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  my  move- 
ments are  undecided  until  I  have  conferred  with  this 
gentleman,"  he  pointed  to  his  brother,  "  meanwhile,  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  if  I  get  back  to  the  Russian 
army,  not  one  word  of  what  I  have  seen  or  heard  will 
pass  my  lips." 

"  I  should  expect  nothing  else  from  a  man  of  honour," 
said  Berthier,  turning  away,  "  although  there  is  little 
that  goes  on  here  that  is  not  known  to  Marshal  Kutusoff 
and  your  Imperial  Master." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  facing  his 
brother,  when  they  were  left  alone,  "  things  have  to  be 
settled  and  explained  between  us." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

BROTHERS IN    ARMS 

By  the  Emperor's  orders  Maurice  had  been  assigned 
comfortable  quarters  in  one  of  the  smaller  houses  of 
the  town.  Thither,  at  the  younger's  suggestion,  the 
two  brothers  had  repaired  after  their  dismissal  by  Na- 
poleon. The  single  room  of  the  hut  was  small,  there- 
fore the  fire  was  better  able  to  raise  the  temperature 
almost  to  a  comfortable  degree.  The  two  men  entered 
in  silence  which  neither  of  them  cared  to  break.  Throw- 
ing off  the  rich  fur  surtout  he  wore,  Maurice  extended 
it  to  his  brother. 

"  Your  coat,"  he  began  rather  formally,  "  it  has 
served  me  well.  Without  it  I  should  have  by  no  means 
reached  Orsha." 

"  Keep  it,"  said  the  other  carelessly. 

"  I  cannot ;  it  has  served  its  purpose  and  I  may  not 
retain  it  longer." 

"  As  you  please,  I  could  find  plenty  more  like  it  in  the 
Russian  army." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  rejoin  your  command?  " 

"  Certainly.  Why  should  I  remain  with  this  beg- 
garly rabble  to  freeze  and  starve  a  moment  longer  than 
is  necessary,"  answered  the  Marquis  disdainfully. 

"  You  are  my  brother,"  said  Maurice,  slowly,  colour 
coming  into  his  thin  cheeks,  "  and  in  my  father's  ab- 
sence, the  head  of  the  house.     Though  you  have  cast  me 
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off  I  have  always  loved  you  and  yet  I  cannot  allow  even 
you  to  speak  of  these  brave  men  in  that  contemptuous 
way." 

"  Is  it  not  the  truth  ?  What  else  are  they,  sir,  but  a 
collection  of  scarecrows?  " 

"  This  is  unworthy  of  you.  They  are  soldiers,  offi- 
cers, gentlemen." 

"Led  by  a—" 

"  Stop !  "  cried  the  Hussar  furiously.  "  You  owe 
your  life  to  the  Emperor.  I  will  not  hear  you  say  a 
word  against  him." 

The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently. 

"  We  have  other  causes  for  difference.  We  need  not 
import  the  Corsican,"  he  resumed. 

"  Neither  will  I  allow  that  statement  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged.    He  is  of  France !  " 

"  Not  my  France." 

"  But  mine." 

"  Be  it  so.  There  are  greater  questions  for  us  per- 
sonally than  the  discussion  of  this  man." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

"  And  these  centre  around  our  curious  relationship 
to  Idona  Muravieff." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  brother,"  said  the  Hussar  proudly 
and  with  great  emphasis,  "  Idona  de  Vivonne." 

"  You  did  indeed  say  that  you  had  married  her.  Is 
it  true  or  was  it  a  word  of  madness  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  solemn  truth." 

"  Impossible ;  she  was  betrothed  to  me." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  foi  de  Vivonne" 

"  And  when  was  it  ?  " 
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"  Six  months  ago." 

"Where?" 

"  At  Wilkomir." 

"And  does  the  lady  love  you?"  asked  the  Marquis, 
suddenly  changing  his  tactics. 

"  I  cannot  say." 

The  Marquis  laughed  bitterly. 

"  You  appear  to  be  a  very  confident  husband,  mon- 
sieur, mon  frere"  he  said,  his  lip  curling. 

"  When  you  hear  all  you  will  understand  better  the 
reasons  for  my  uncertainty,"  returned  the  Hussar ;  "  lis- 
ten !  " 

Rapidly  he  related  to  his  brother  the  details  of  the 
great  adventure  in  which  he  had  played  so  large  a  part 
at  the  Chateau  of  Wilkomir.  The  latter  listened  with  a 
growing  frown  but  without  interruption.  Indeed  no 
comment  was  necessary,  for  Maurice  possessed  the  art  of 
vivid  and  picturesque  narration,  and  he  missed  no  facts 
or  incidents  worthy  of  note.  His  brother  naturally 
gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  dramatic  story. 
When  he  came  to  the  command  of  the  old  Prince  Mura- 
vieff  and  his  announcement  that  the  marriage  must  be 
annulled,  his  brow  cleared  and  when  with  unflinching 
fidelity  the  Light  Horseman  related  the  story  of  his 
renunciation  by  his  new-made  wife  and  the  caustic  com- 
ments of  the  Emperor,  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.     It  was  not  until  then  that  he  spoke. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  triumphantly,  "  she  loves  you 
not.  She  is  betrothed  to  me.  She  is  a  woman  worthy 
of  my  highest  regard.  Into  what  madness  she  has  been 
betrayed  by  a  sudden  desire  to  requite  your  services, 
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and  save  your  life,  we  need  not  enter.  She  will  keep 
her  word.  I  have  no  doubt  that  already  papers  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Czar  Alexander  and  that  steps 
to  annul  the  marriage  are  being  taken,  if  they  have 
not  already  been  completed.  She  is  your  wife  in  name 
only  and  I  do  not  respect  your  so-called  rights.  As  a 
man  of  honour,  and  I  suppose  even  in  the  service  of 
your  Emperor  you  have  scarcely  forfeited  all  right  to 
that  title,  you  cannot  press  your  claim." 

"  Philippe,"  said  Maurice  hotly,  "  do  not  try  me  too 
far.     I  love  this  woman." 

"And  I,  am  I  insensible  to  her  appeal,  think  you?" 
asked  the  Marquis  with  equal  fervour. 

"  You  do  not  love  her  as  I.  I  have  fought  for  her 
and  she  for  me.  We  have  faced  the  enemy  side  by  side. 
Our  blood  has  mingled.  There  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  make  me  yield  her  up  except  — " 

"Except  what?" 

"  Her  own  will." 

"  Well,  you  had  it  when  she  bade  you  go." 

"  Yes,  and  yet  I  would  not  be  human,  the  hot  blood 
of  the  Vivonnes  would  not  flow  in  my  veins,  did  I  not 
cherish  hope  in  spite  of  that.  I  came  away  with  de- 
spair in  my  heart  but  with  a  fixed  purpose." 

"  And  that  was  — " 

"  To  hunt  out  the  man  to  whom  my  wife  — " 

"  Spare  me  the  title,"  interposed  the  Marquis 
fiercely. 

"  Until  the  marriage  has  been  annulled  it  is  her  law- 
ful title  and  I  shall  continue  not  only  to  speak  of  her 
but  to  think  of  her  by  that  term,"  retorted  the  other. 
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"  As  you  will,"  said  the  Marquis,  shrugging  his 
shoulder ;  "  titles  amount  to  but  little." 

"  They  mean,  in  this  instance,  much  to  me." 

"  Proceed." 

"  I  had  sworn,  I  said,  to  hunt  down  the  man  and 
when  I  had  found  him  to  tell  him  the  story  and  then 
to  kill  him." 

"And  after  that?" 

"  To  go  back  to  my  wife  — " 

"  With  the  blood  of  her  betrothed  on  your  hands ! " 

"  That  would  matter  little  to  me.  I  would  have  gone 
to  her  gladly  and  begged  her  to  be  my  wife  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name." 

"  And  would  she  have  welcomed  you,  do  you  think, 
under  such  circumstances  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  but  at  least  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  her  to  have  done  so  without  incurring  the  reproach 
of  having  broken  her  plighted  troth.  Well,  monsieur, 
that  was  my  plan,  but  now,  God  help  me,  I  know  not 
what  to  do." 

"  And  three  times,"  said  the  Marquis  slowly,  "  you 
have  saved  my  life.  Once  when  you  cut  the  Red  Cos- 
sacks to  pieces  —  that  was  splendid  soldiership  and  I 
confess  that,  though  I  was  defeated,  I  was  proud  of 
you." 

"  We  have  had  brilliant  teaching." 

"  Yes,  that  undoubtedly,"  admitted  the  elder  brother, 
"  and  again,"  he  went  on,  "  when  Ney's  men  would  have 
stripped  me,  and  the  last  time  a  moment  since  before 
your  Emperor." 

"  And  what  of  that?  "  asked  the  Hussar. 
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"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  that  by  the 
rules  of  war,  my  life  is  yours." 

"  You  don't  mean  — " 

"  I  mean  everything  that  is  implied.     Look." 

The  elder  brother  stepped  forward  and  seized  the 
Light  Horseman's  sword,  which  he  had  laid  with  its  belt 
on  the  table  when  he  had  taken  off  the  cloak,  and  drew 
the  blade  swiftly  from  the  scabbard.  The  latter  made 
no  movement  to  check  him. 

"  Would  you  kill  me  with  my  own  sword  and  make  my 
wife  a  widow  that  you  might  claim  her?  "  asked  Mau- 
rice quietly.  "  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  best ;  it  would 
nobly  requite — " 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  the  Marquis,  quickly  re- 
versing the  weapon  and  tendering  the  hilt  with  a  grace- 
ful bow  to  his  younger  brother.  "  My  life  is  yours. 
Three  times  you  have  bought  it  at  the  risk  of  your 
own.  You  have  even  incurred  the  disfavour  not  once, 
but  twice,  of  your  beloved  leader  because  of  me.  You 
have  taken  my  betrothed;  you  might  as  well  finish." 

"  My  God !  "  exclaimed  the  Light  Horseman. 

"  Take  your  sword,  monsieur,"  continued  the  elder 
brother,  "  and  pass  it  through  my  heart.  So  shall  you 
regain  the  favour  of  your  Emperor  and  perhaps  the  af- 
fections of  your  wife." 

"  And  do  you  think  me  capable,"  cried  the  young  man 
hotly,  shrinking  away  from  the  proffered  weapon,  "  of 
raising  my  sword  against  my  own  brother,  wilfully, 
knowingly?  " 

"  You  have  raised  your  sword  against  your  lawful 
King,  and  in  my  eyes  that  is  a  greater  crime." 
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"  We  have  no  king  but  Napoleon !  " 

"  *  No  king  but  Caesar ! '  "  quoted  the  Marquis  softly. 
"  So  said  the  traitors  who  betrayed  their  Lord." 

"  Listen,"  said  Maurice  impetuously,  "  you  have  cast 
me  off.  To  my  father  I  am  as  one  dead,  and  but  for 
these  chances  of  war  which  have  thrown  us  together 
you  would  never  have  seen  me  again  or,  having  seen 
me,  would  have  passed  me  by  like  the  idle  wind.  No  one 
has  ever  heard  me  in  my  own  defence.  I  am  a  French- 
man ;  I  love  France.  Until  I  met  Idona  Muravieff  it 
was  my  only  real  passion.  There  was  no  King,  Louis 
XVI  was  dead ;  royalty  tumbled  as  his  head  fell  into  the 
basket  of  the  guillotine.  Anarchy,  disorder,  greed,  self- 
ishness —  that  was  the  condition  of  France.  Came  this 
man  and  wrought  order  out  of  that  chaos.  Our  enemies 
pressed  us  on  every  side,  Austria,  England,  Prussia, 
Russia!  One  by  one  he  fought  them  back,  one  by  one 
he  brought  them  to  heel.  He  restored  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  our  land.  He  made  it  greater  than  ever 
before.  Prosperity,  contentment,  joy,  followed  in  his 
train.  He  ruled  France  as  none  in  her  long  line  of 
kings  had  ever  done.  The  heart  of  the  nation  beat  in 
time  to  his  heart.  He  gave  it  laws  and  enforced  them. 
He  built  cities  and  roads.  We  thrilled  to  his  voice,  to 
his  presence.  There  is  no  robe  so  splendid  as  that  grey 
overcoat,  no  crown  so  beloved  and  honoured  as  that 
cocked  hat  he  wears.  He  does  things !  He  is  things ! 
I  was  alone;  you  had  not  seen  fit  to  take  me  with  you 
across  the  seas.  Irresistibly  he  appealed  to  me.  I  came 
to  him.  I,  the  Comte  de  Vivonne,  shouldered  a  musket 
and  fell  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  sought  to  save 
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France  from  her  enemies  under  his  wonderful  leadership. 
But  I  was  not  born  for  the  ranks.  The  pride  and  prow- 
ess of  my  family  were  inherent  in  me  as  well  as  in  you, 
and  no  family  edict  could  deprive  me  of  them.  Fortune 
favoured  me.  I  have  risen  and  risen,  and  now,  although 
I  am  not  yet  twenty-four,  I  may  wear  the  stars  of  a 
General  of  Brigade,  yes,  of  Division." 

"  And  where  is  your  brigade  or  your  division,  my 
general?  "  asked  the  other  mockingly.  "  You  do  not 
answer,  but  I  can  tell  you,  back  on  the  road,  freezing, 
starving,  dying." 

"  No,  it  awaits  me  in  France." 

"  Provided  you  both  live  to  reach  there." 

"  I  shall  live  and  he  shall  live." 

"  Not  if  Wittgenstein  and  Tchichagoff  and  Kutusoff 
use  their  advantages.  You  will  never  get  across  the 
Beresina." 

"  There  are  not  in  Russia,"  answered  the  Hussar 
proudly,  "  men  enough  or  power  enough  to  stop  my  Em- 
peror and  me." 

"  And  to  what  pitch  has  the  ambition  of  this  man 
reduced  our  France?"  asked  the  Marquis,  relentlessly 
pressing  his  advantage.  "  Six  hundred  thousand  men 
crossed  the  Niemen.  Save  for  those  on  the  extreme 
left  under  MacDonald  and  on  the  extreme  right  under 
Schwarzenberg,  all  but  perhaps  sixty  thousand  starv- 
ing, dying  men  have  already  perished  or  have  been  taken 
by  us.  It  is  the  glory  of  Russia  that  she  has  put  a  final 
stop  to  the  career  of  this  — " 

"  A  check  only,  not  a  stop,  and  it  is  not  the  Russian 
army  which  has  undone  us  but  this  Russian  winter." 
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"  A  check,  say  you?  Where  will  you  replace  the 
men  you  have  lost?  " 

"  While  there  is  a  man  in  France,  old  or  young,  grand- 
sire  or  beardless  boy,  able  to  bear  a  musket,  the  Em- 
peror will  not  lack  an  army." 

"  Would  you  rob  the  cradle  and  the  grave  ?  " 

"What  of  that?  We  are  all  his,  blindly,  passion- 
ately, devotedly  his.  Do  you  know  the  watchword  of 
the  people?  " 

"  No." 

" '  Vive  VEmpereur,'  for  France  is  the  Emperor  and 
the  Emperor  is  France.  Lay  aside  that  sword,  my 
brother.     Not  that  way  can  we  solve  our  problem." 

"How  then?" 

"  I  know  not.  Oh,  that  it  is  you  that  have  tied  my 
hands !  "  returned  Maurice  mournfully.  "  Were  it  not 
so,  one  of  us  would  never  leave  this  room  alive;  the 
question  would  be  settled  here  and  now — " 

"  But  as  it  is  — " 

"  As  it  is,  it  is  in  God's  hands." 

"  And  the  woman's." 

"  Truly,  and  the  woman's.  You  are  free,"  continued 
th'e  Light  Horseman ;  "  go  to  her.  Say  what  you  will  to 
her.  I  must  follow  the  Emperor,  but  because  I  have 
spared  you,  and  I  would  scorn  to  mention  it  under  other 
circumstances,  tell  her  of  this  interview.  Let  her  decide 
and  I  will  abide  by  her  decision.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
part  friends.  Marshal  Berthier  will  give  you  a  horse, 
at  my  request,  the  best  left  us !  The  Russian  army  is 
not  far  away.  Your  coat  is  there.  Your  sword  has 
been  lost  in  the  retreat  but  if  you  would  wear  mine,  take 
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it  and  welcome.  And  when  you  see  my  father,  tell  him 
that  I  may  be  mistaken,  yet  my  ideals,  perhaps  even  he 
will  admit,  are  not  unworthy  of  our  ancient  house  and 
honourable  name." 

"  I  wish  you  no  ill,"  said  the  Marquis  slowly ;  "  I  am 
not  insensible  of  what  you  have  done  for  me,  nor  do  your 
arguments  seem  so  altogether  contemptible  in  my  eyes 
as  they  would  once  have  appeared,  and  yet  I  cannot  be 
your  friend.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  be  the  friend 
of  any  one  who  — " 

"  Not  even  of  your  brother  — " 

"  Not  even  of  my  brother,  in  arms  against  his  right- 
ful King." 

"  I  bow  to  your  decision." 

"  And  I  will  report  you  fairly  to  the  Princess  and 
she  shall  make  her  own  choice." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  staff  officer,  entering  the  room 
at  that  moment,  "  your  pardon  — " 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Maurice  sharply,  although  he 
was  rather  glad  of  the  interruption. 

"His  Majesty  the  Emperor  desires  your  presence, 
General  Maurice,  and  as  for  you,  sir — "  he  turned  to 
the  Marquis,  "  Marshal  Berthier,  the  Prince  de  Neuf- 
chatel,  directs  me  to  hand  you  this  safe  conduct  with 
his  compliments  and  he  begs  that  you  will  communicate 
your  decision  as  to  whether  you  will  remain  with  the 
army  or  seek  your  own  lines  as  soon  as  you  make  it. 
Meanwhile,  such  hospitality  as  we  can  confer  is  yours. 
Au  revoir,  messieurs" 

"  You  will  wait  here  until  I  return,  will  you  not  ?  " 
asked  Maurice. 
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"  No,"  answered  the  Marquis,  "  I  could  not  bear  to 
enjoy  the  enforced  hospitality  of  your  army  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary.     I  go  at  once." 

"  So  this  is  farewell  then?  " 

"  It  is.     Adieu." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AND  FRANCE 

The  sentry  at  the  door  had  evidently  received  his  or- 
ders, for  as  he  saluted  the  approaching  officer,  he  told 
Maurice  to  enter  without  ceremony.  The  last  time  the 
Light  Horseman  had  been  in  that  room  it  had  been  filled 
with  members  of  the  staff.  On  this  night  the  room  was 
empty  save  for  the  Emperor  himself.  The  stout,  heavy 
set  little  man  stood  before  the  fire,  facing  it,  one  hand 
behind  his  back,  the  other  holding  a  riding  whip.  Na- 
poleon had  laid  aside  his  fur  surtout  and  wore  the  famil- 
iar grey  overcoat,  for  it  was  cold  in  the  room  in  spite 
of  the  large  fire  blazing  in  the  open  fireplace.  The  Em- 
peror was  whistling  softly  to  himself  and  appeared 
plunged  in  deep  reverie. 

Maurice  had  entered  the  room  quietly  and  stood  for 
a  moment  unobserved.  He  looked  at  the  man  in  whose 
hands  were  still  the  destinies  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
The  Emperor  was  keeping  time  to  the  tune  he  was 
whistling  by  tapping  the  whip  upon  the  high  leather 
boots  he  wore,  and  the  young  man  recognised  the  air 
as  "  Malbrook  s'en-va-tfen-guerre"  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite tune  of  the  Emperor's  apparently  since  he  had 
been  known  to  whistle  it  before  and  was  observed  to 
whistle  it  afterward.  He  had  the  habit  of  whistling  or 
humming   that   very    tune    in    grave    emergencies)   also. 

Maurice,  as  he  stared  at  the  little  man,  felt  that  over- 
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whelming  surge  of  affection  toward  him  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  every  French  soldier  when  in  his  presence. 
He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  remain  silent  for  more 
than  a  few  seconds. 

"Your  Majesty — "  he  began. 

Napoleon  wheeled  swiftly. 

"Ha,"  he  said,  "  it  is  you!" 

"  Yes,  Sire,  you  sent  for  me." 

"  And  like  a  good  soldier  you  are  here." 

"  Ready  to  die  for  Your  Majesty,  as  ever." 

"  Although  you  did  return  my  cross  and  you  did 
interfere  with  my  plans  and  you  did  dispute  my  words 
and  you  did  cross  my  purpose." 

"  Your  Majesty  has  forgiven  me  for  all  these  things, 
I  am  sure,  and  you  but  repeat  them  to  — " 

"  To  make  you  know  the  depth  of  my  forgiveness," 
said  the  Emperor,  smiling.  "  Well,"  he  continued, 
stepping  nearer  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder  —  if  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  game  and  the 
young  man  had  been  of  less  rank,  he  might  have  pinched 
his  ear,  for  that  was  a  habit  of  his  also  — "  I  like  men 
who  are  fearless.  I  have  made  dukes  before  now  and 
Marshals  of  France  out  of  men  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation to  the  office  was  that  they  were  afraid  of 
nothing,  not  even  of  me.  Now,  sir,  I  have  selected  you 
for  a  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise." 

"  The  more  difficult  and  the  more  dangerous,  the  more 
gladly  do  I  welcome  it,"  returned  the  Light  Horseman 
quickly. 

"I  thought  so,  and  that  is  why  I  have  chosen  you. 
You  know  our  position.     You  know  that  we  are  losing 
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men  by  the  hundreds  daily,  that  horses,  guns,  wagons, 
are  all  gone  and  whether  we  shall  ever  get  out  of  Rus- 
sia with  what  we  have  left  or  not,  is  a  grave  problem." 

"  I  fear  it  is,  Sire,  and  yet  with  Your  Majesty  to 
lead  — * 

"  Ah,  the  men  have  confidence  in  me  yet,"  said  Na- 
poleon, "  and  they  are  right.  But  I  am  needed  else- 
where —  everywhere,  in  Paris  especially.  There  is 
perhaps  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  army.  My  ene- 
mies, encouraged  by  this  reverse  of  fortune — "  and 
that  phrase  was  characteristic  of  the  Emperor's  method 
of  speaking  and  thinking,  the  greatest  disaster  of  his- 
tory being  to  him  only  a  reverse  of  fortune !  — "  will 
undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  rise  in  revolt.  Prussia  we  hold  by  fear  alone, 
Austria  by  self-interest  merely.  Our  rule  has  been  one 
of  force.  Spring  will  be  the  time  for  them  to  assemble 
their  forces  and  strike  at  me  unless  I  can  assemble  my 
force  and  strike  at  them  first.  Therefore,  I  am  needed, 
frightfully  needed  in  France,  but  I  cannot  leave  these 
brave  soldiers  here  yet.  I  will  stay  with  them  until  my 
presence  is  no  longer  necessary  or  until  there  are  none 
left  with  whom  to  stay.     Do  you  understand?  " 

"  I  understand,  Sire,  and  your  army  would  die  for 
you." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  dying  for  me.  I  have  spoken  most 
frankly  to  you,  young  sir,  because  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand.    You  will,  of  course,  respect  my  confidence." 

"  Nothing  could  wrench  from  me  anything  that  Your 
Majesty  chooses  to  confide  in  me." 

"  Very  well.     The  situation  lies  this  way.     The  last 
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obstacle,  natural  obstacle  that  is,  in  the  way  of  our  re- 
treat is  the  Beresina  River.  Once  across  it,  I  think  our 
difficulties,  save  for  the  cursed  winter,  are  all  over.  I 
have  several  times  fancied  that  Kutusoff  was  willing  to 
build  a  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy.  I  cannot  otherwise 
understand  his  failure  to  press  us  harder." 

"  Unless  it  be,"  interposed  the  Hussar,  "  that  he  fears 
to  try  conclusions  with  Your  Majesty,  even  if  you  are 
practically  alone." 

"  It  may  be  that.  I  have  beaten  him  horribly  every 
time  we  have  come  in  actual  battle  contact.  Perhaps 
he  has  not  forgot  Friedland.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
a  singular  supineness  seems  to  have  characterised  his 
pursuit.     Had  I  been  in  his  place  — " 

"  Had  you  been  in  his  place,  Sire,  the  affair  would 
have  ended  at  Borodino." 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly,"  returned  the  other,  who  took 
the  compliment  in  an  entirely  matter-of-fact  way,  which 
indeed,  the  circumstances  warranted.  "  But  even  Ku- 
tusoff cannot  restrain  the  Russians  much  longer;  I  have 
advices  that  he  is  being  urged  all  the  time  to  complete 
our  ruin.  The  crossing  of  the  Beresina  will  afford 
him  his  chance.  Help  from  MacDonald  is  out  of  the 
question.  Schwarzenberg  has  cravenly  withdrawn 
from  the  south  without  fighting,  and  Tchichagoff  has 
free  access  to  the  river.  To  the  north  the  Due  de 
Belluno  is  holding  back  Wittgenstein's  army.  Witt- 
genstein is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the 
Russian  officers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  in  much 
greater  force  than  Victor.  If  he  overwhelms  that  corps 
he  will  have  a  straight,  easy  way  to  the  river.     Loison's 
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fresh  division  is  marching  from  Wilna  to  join  us  on 
the  twenty-sixth  or  -seventh  of  November.  It  has  not 
strength  enough  to  oppose  either  of  these  armies,  let 
alone  both  of  them.  There  are  here  with  me  barely 
fifteen  thousand  effectives.  I  must  reach  the  river  with 
them  and  I  plan  to  cross  at  Borisoff  or  Studianka  be- 
fore Tchichagoff  gets  up  and  in  time  to  unite  with  Loi- 
son.  Victor  must  fight,  crush  or  elude  Wittgenstein 
at  any  cost  and  join  us  on  the  same  day,  the  twenty- 
sixth,  or  the  day  after  at  the  latest.  Do  you  under- 
stand? " 

"  Perfectly,  Sire." 

"  The  safety  of  the  three  armies  depends  upon  that 
junction.  If  we  arrive  separately  we  shall  be  beaten 
in  detail  and  all  will  be  lost.  If  our  arrival  be  practi- 
cally simultaneous,  we  shall  be  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
crush  Tchichagoff,  push  back  Wittgenstein  or  cross  be- 
fore he  can  come  upon  us,  and  hold  off  Kutusoff  as 
circumstances   may   require.     That  is   clear   to   you  ?  " 

"  Entirely  clear,  Sire." 

"  Being  so,  I  have  chosen  you  to  play  an  important 
part  in  it." 

"  I  hope  that  I  may  be  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
Sire." 

"  To  hope  is  not  enough,"  said  the  Emperor  severely. 

"  Your  reproach  is  just,  Sire,  I  will  be  worthy  of  it." 

"  That  is  the  better  spirit.  You  are  to  go  to  Mar- 
shal Victor,  the  Due  de  Belluno,  with  orders,  written 
orders  which  are  of  the  same  purport  as  those  I  have 
just  communicated  to  you.  And  on  no  account  will  you 
let  those  orders  get  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     You 
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are  to  destroy  them  should  you  be  captured  or  even  be 
in  danger  of  capture.  If  they  are  destroyed  and  you 
should  yet  manage  to  escape  — " 

"  I  shall  manage." 

"  Good,  you  must. —  You  can  repeat  your  verbal 
orders  of  the  same  kind.  Are  you  known  to  Marshal 
Victor?" 

"  Well  known,  Sire." 

"  No  identification  papers  will  be  necessary,  then. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  have  as  few  papers  as  pos- 
sible. Orders  have  been  prepared  — "  Napoleon 
lifted  a  tiny  packet  from  the  mantel  above  the  fire, 
"  they  have  been  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  carried  and  more 
readily  destroyed." 

"  I  shall  swallow  them  if  I  am  captured,  or  if  there 
seems  to  be  danger  of  it,"  said  the  Hussar. 

"  That  will  be  the  best  way.  Berthier  has  orders  to 
give  you  the  best  horse  left  in  the  army,  one  of  my  own, 
and  you  are  to  have  an  escort  of  forty  men,  all  officers, 
who  are  also  to  be  given  the  pick  of  the  surviving 
horses.  You  understand  that  the  fate  of  the  army 
rides  with  you  and  you  are  to  get  through  — " 

"  I  shall  get  through,  Sire." 

"  More  than  the  fate  of  the  army  rides  with  you,  for 
I  have  determined  never  to  submit  to  capture  by  the 
Russians."  Napoleon  reached  his  hand  into  the  closely 
buttoned  grey  overcoat  he  wore  over  his  green  uniform 
coat  and  drew  forth  a  tiny  flask.  "  There  is  here," 
he  said,  "  that  which  will  free  me  in  the  end  from  any 
threatened  capture." 
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"  God  forbid,"  cried  the  Hussar,  stepping  forward 
and  in  his  impetuous  way  he  made  to  take  the  flask  of 
poison  from  the  Emperor's  hand  but  Napoleon  thrust 
it  back  into  its  place. 

"  I  carry  it  ever  about  my  person,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
grace  no  triumph  for  the  Czar  Alexander.  Therefore, 
not  only  the  fate  of  the  army,  but  the  fate  of  the 
Empire,  the  fate  of  France,  the  fate  of  the  Emperor, 
rides  with  you." 

"  Your  Majesty  honours  me  above  all  men." 

"  But  I  do  not  honour  you  lightly.  I  have  chosen 
you  from  all  the  army  for  this  duty." 

"  It  shall  be  carried  out,  foi  de  Vivowne!  " 

"  That  is  it,  upon  the  word  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man," said  the  Emperor.     "  Well  — " 

"  I  am  ready  to  start  now,  Your  Majesty." 

"  A  moment.     I   have   further  commands   for  you." 

"  And  I  welcome  them." 

"  The  rest  will  be  easy.  After  you  have  delivered 
your  message  to  Victor,  you  will  proceed  — " 

"  To  rejoin  the  army,  is  it  not,  Sire,  to  die  by  Your 
Majesty's  side?  " 

The  Emperor  smiled. 

"  To  live  for  me.  I  want  you  to  go  on  to  Veleika, 
Smorgoni  and  finally  to  Wilna.  Say  to  the  commanders 
of  the  places  to  have  everything  ready  to  receive  the 
remains  of  the  army.  Urge  them  to  use  every  possible 
endeavour  to  assemble  clothing,  shoes,  rations,  bread. 
We  ought  to  have  thirty  thousand  men  after  we  cross 
the  Beresina,  and  if  they  can  get  across,  as  many  camp 
followers.     Impress  upon  them,  as   only  one  who  has 
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lived  through  these  awful  days,  can  impress  upon  them, 
the  supreme  importance  I  attach  to  their  efforts  in  that 
direction." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Sire." 

"  Discipline,  save  in  the  Guard  and  among  a  few  of 
the  better  divisions,  is  nearly  at  an  end.  An  abundance 
of  supplies  of  all  kinds  is  the  only  thing  that  can  restore 
it.     You  see  ?  " 

"  I  see  it,  painfully,  Sire." 

"  It  is  ill  arguing  or  ordering  freezing  and  starving 
men.  If  one  hundred  thousand  rations  are  not  waiting 
at  Wilna,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  the  city.  The  army  is 
horribly  worn  out." 

"  Alas,  I  know  it,  Sire." 

"  And  another  thing.  The  Due  de  Bassano,  Maret, 
is  at  Wilna.  I  am  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
agents  of  foreign  powers  at  Wilna.  This  army  is  not 
good  to  look  at  now,"  continued  the  Emperor  mean- 
ingly. "  As  to  those  who  are  in  the  city,  they  must 
be  got  out  of  the  way  before  we  arrive.  He  might 
tell  them  that  he  is  going  to  Warsaw  and  that  I  am,  too, 
and  convey  them  there.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  seen 
by  our  friends  or  enemies." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Sire.     Is  that  all?  " 

"  Not  yet.  After  you  leave  Wilna,"  the  Emperor 
smiled  for  the  first  time  and  when  he  smiled  he  was  the 
more  irresistible,  "  it  seems  to  me,"  he  said  softly, 
"  that  the  chateau  of  Wilkomir  is  not  far  from  Wilna. 
On  your  way  to  Kowno,  I  authorise  you  to  revisit  the 
chateau,  make  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  the  chate- 
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laine,  present  my  compliments  to  Prince  Muravieff,  and 
in  short,  do  what  you  will." 

"  Your  Majesty  overwhelms  me." 

"  Your  brother,  where  has  he  gone?" 

"  Back  to  the  Russian  lines." 

"  Good,  I  would  not  have  you  forestalled  by  him.  I 
do  not  like  to  have  my  soldiers  beaten  even  in  love, 
monsieur." 

"Your  Majesty!" 

"  I  am  much  mistaken,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  if 
you  do  not  improve  your  opportunity  to  your  ultimate 
advantage." 

The  Hussar  smiled. 

"  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  things  do  not  turn  out 
well,  Sire,"  he  said  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  After  Wilkomir  carry  the  same  orders  to  Kowno, 
if  possible,  and  then,"  Napoleon  stopped  and  looked 
earnestly  at  the  young  man,  "  and  then,  come  to  me 
in  Paris  and  you  shall  receive  a  command  as  General 
of  Division  and  perhaps  I  may  add  a  patent  of  my 
own  nobility  to  your  ancient  degree,  the  Marquis  de 
Wilkomir.  How  will  that  sound  in  the  ear  of  the 
Princess,  I  wonder?  " 

"  I  cannot  find  words,  Sire,"  faltered  the  Hussar 
brokenly. 

"  Never  mind  words,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  What 
I  want  is  deeds." 

"  And  you  shall  have  them." 

"  Now  go.  Berthier  has  your  orders.  You  have  no 
preparations  to  make?  " 
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"  All  that  I  possess  is  on  my  back." 

"  You  are  not  much  worse  off  than  your  Emperor 
or  the  rest  of  the  army  In  that,"  said  Napoleon.  "  Re- 
member, you  must  get  through." 

"  The  Due  de  Belluno  himself  shall  inform  you  at 
Borisoff  that  I  have  done  so,  Sire." 


Book  IV 
LOVE  OF  WOMAN 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE    MAN    AND    THE    SNOW 

The  man  and  the  horse  were  alone  in  the  wilderness. 
The  horse  was  dying,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  man  was  not  in  much  better  case.  He  had  endured 
greater  hardships  than  the  horse  which  had  done  so  well 
by  him,  but  because  he  was  a  man  and  not  an  animal, 
he  was  still  on  his  feet.  It  was  a  very  unsteady  foot- 
ing, however,  that  he  maintained. 

Something  like  despair  entered  his  heart  as  he  stood 
looking  at  the  prostrate  animal,  and  that  in  a  way 
measured  the  depths  into  which  he  was  plunged,  for  this 
was  the  very  first  time  that  he  had  ever  despaired. 
This  man  had  looked  death  in  the  face  for  months  until, 
in  fact,  he  had  grown  indifferent  to  the  dread  prox- 
imity. He  had  been  wounded,  starved,  frozen,  over  and 
over  again.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  had  died  daily,  nay, 
even  hourly,  momentarily  on  that  ghastly  retreat.  He 
had  seen  his  superiors  and  his  inferiors,  his  comrades, 
and  equals,  drop  away  one  by  one.  Some  of  them  had 
been  mercifully  shot  by  the  enemy,  some  of  them  had 
fallen  down  by  impotent  camp  fires  and  had  slept 
silently,  and  in  the  end  painlessly,  into  death.  Some  of 
them  had  been  tortured  with  wounds.  Some  of  them 
had  been  drowned  in  icy  rivers.  Some  of  them  had 
starved   to   death.      Some   of   them   had  been   stripped 

naked  by  human  wolves   and  left  to  freeze.     Some  of 
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them  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  wolves  of  the 
four-footed  class,  no  less  ravenous  or  savage  than 
their  human  exemplars.  Vultures  had  gorged  them- 
selves upon  the  dead.  Upon  this  man's  brain  had  been 
printed  an  imperishable  panorama  of  horror.  It  had 
grown  monotonous  after  a  while  and  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Finally  he  had  faced  every  danger 
almost  with  an  indifference  from  which  despair  had  been 
absent.  He  had  been  sustained  by  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, by  devotion  to  the  Emperor.  Many  in  that 
army  had  taken  the  advice  of  Job's  wife  and  had 
cursed  God  and  died,  but  terrible  as  is  the  contrast, 
few  had  cursed  the  Emperor.  And  this  man  had  been 
sustained  above  all  by  an  object  to  be  attained.  He, 
at  least,  had  never  given  up.  Hope  in  him  had  not 
been  killed  before.  Consequently,  the  feeling  of  despair 
as  he  recognised  it,  was  the  more  appalling. 

The  horse  had  fallen  on  one  of  the  steppes.  Back 
of  him  and  on  either  side  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
rolled  away  into  infinite  distance,  the  snow-covered 
plain.  He  and  the  horse  were  alone.  The  main  army, 
what  was  left  of  it,  had  passed  far  southward  and  had 
fought  its  way  across  the  Beresina,  leaving  thirty  thou- 
sand dead  on  either  shore  and  in  the  icy  bed  of  that 
river  of  death.  As  usual  it  had  pillaged  the  store- 
houses that  had  been  prepared  for  its  return  in  the 
towns  through  which  it  passed.  The  first  comers  had 
gorged  themselves  with  food  and  drink  as  before;  the 
later  comers  made  themselves  drunk  with  what  was  left ; 
but  whether  fed  or  hungry,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  they 
had  continued  to  die  and  die  and  die.     The  winter,  so 
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long  delayed,  had  made  up  for  its  tardy  arrival  by  its 
intensity  once  it  came.  It  had  grown  colder  and  colder 
and  colder. 

This  man's  faculties  were  numbed.  He  could  scarcely 
have  heard  it  if  it  had  been  within  a  mile  of  him,  but 
off  to  the  southward  beneath  the  cold  grey  horizon,  on 
that  ghastly  road,  reeled  the  skeletons  of  the  companies, 
the  battalions,  the  regiments,  the  divisions,  the  corps, 
of  the  Grand  Army,  staggering  along.  The  Russians 
suffering  almost  as  greatly  pressed  doggedly  after 
them,  the  dreaded  Cossack  "  Hourra  "  mingled  with  the 
long  howl  of  the  wolves,  the  bark  of  the  wild  dogs,  the 
harsh  croak  of  the  ravens.  Again  and  again,  the 
dauntless  band  covering  the  rear,  hurriedly  formed 
square,  the  icy  guns  blazed  fire.  The  oncoming  enemies 
were  beaten  back  so  that  march  could  be  taken  up  again. 

Marshal  Ney  was  there.  Sometimes,  as  he  plodded 
along  over  the  steppes,  Maurice,  seeing  his  little  escort 
dwindle  away  until  only  he  himself  was  left,  wished 
that  he  was  back  with  the  red-headed  Marshal,  fighting 
in  the  ranks  like  a  common  soldier,  using  his  gun  with 
the  skill  of  his  yeoman  days  at  Sarrelouis.  And  yet 
in  heart,  in  soul,  in  courage,  in  animation,  the  great 
Marshal  was  in  his  greatest  day  then. 

Much  opportunity  was  to  come  to  Marshal  Ney  in 
later  years.  His  it  was  to  lead  thousands  once  more ; 
his  it  was  to  be  in  the  fierce  rush  and  storm  of  terrible 
battles;  his  it  was  to  gain  an  immortal  name,  when  as 
the  very  paladin  of  war  he  led  charge  after  charge 
with  the  most  transcendental  gallantry  against  the  red- 
coated  stubborn  British  squares  at  Waterloo,  but  he 
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never  attained  greater  heights,  he  never  showed  him- 
self a  greater  man  than  when  he  marched  and  fought, 
himself  the  rear  guard,  the  last  man  of  the  Grand  Army, 
fending  off  the  Russians,  conquering  the  cold,  indom- 
itable, the  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

Yes,  Maurice  often  wished  that  he  was  there,  for  he 
thought  now  he  would  never  reach  Wilkomir.  He  did 
not  know  the  way  to  it  even.  Before  him  half  a  league 
away  the  pine  forests  began.  How  black  and  melan- 
choly those  pine  trees  looked  in  spite  of  the  snow  that 
covered  them,  that  had  drifted  about  them.  He  knew 
the  general  direction  of  the  chateau,  he  knew  that  it 
was  hidden  in  that  woodland  somewhere,  so  he  had 
pressed  on,  doggedly,  determinedly  on. 

His  time  was  his  own.  He  had  not  failed  the  Em- 
peror. Every  order  had  been  carried  out,  every  mes- 
sage had  been  delivered.  He  was  free  to  seek  his  wife. 
Abode  she  still  in  the  great  hall  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing? Slept  she  still  in  that  upper  chamber  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  which  he  had  held  for  her,  where  he 
and  she  had  fought  together  against  the  common  foe 
and  where  the  Cossack  priest  had  made  them  man  and 
wife?  Was  that  grim  old  grandfather  still  with  her? 
Had  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  lay  his  grand- 
daughter's case  before  those  authorities?  Was  she  in- 
deed his  wife  now,  or  had  that  marriage  been  annulled? 
Sometimes,  when  he  thought  of  these  things,  he  laughed ; 
at  least  the  hoarse,  croaking  sound  that  came  from  his 
cracked  and  bleeding  lips  was  what  passed  as  laughter. 
Whether  she  was  his  wife  or  not  would  be  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle importance  presently,  for  the  highest  probability  was 
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that  a  few  hours  more  would  eliminate  him  from  any 
further  consideration. 

So  despair  began  to  enter  his  heart  and  as  for  the 
first  time  he  recognised  it  there  he  presently  came  to 
regard  it  with  a  sort  of  philosophy,  for  he  realised 
that  he  must  be  very  far  gone  indeed  if  that  were  his 
mental  and  spiritual  condition.  He  had  an  impulse  to 
lie  down  and  let  it  end  there  on  the  wind-swept,  icy 
plain  by  the  side  of  his  horse  —  it  was  a  poor  animal 
that  had  been  given  to  him  at  his  last  stop,  but  the  best 
to  be  had.  The  steed,  and  the  man  too,  had  done  his 
best  in  the  Emperor's  service  as  everything  and  every- 
body had  done  on  that  march. 

And  the  Emperor,  where  was  he?  Maurice  had 
picked  up  enough  rumoured  news  in  the  towns  in  which 
he  had  stopped  to  feel  that  the  Emperor  was  sorely 
needed  in  Paris.  Napoleon  had  stayed  with  his  army 
as  long  as  there  was  a  thing  he  could  do  for  it.  Now 
the  safety  of  the  nation  imperatively  demanded  his 
presence  elsewhere.  Maurice  divined  that  he  had  gone. 
Well,  if  he  went  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  he  could  not 
take  the  imprint  of  his  spirit  off  the  souls  of  the  sol- 
diers, nor  obliterate  the  devotion  from  their  hearts. 

Just  because  it  was  in  him,  the  Light  Horseman  lifted 
his  head  bravely  at  last.  He  would  press  on.  Time 
enough  for  death  later.  Perhaps  she  had  not  meant 
that  dismissal,  perhaps  —  He  stopped  reflecting,  he 
gathered  himself  together.  There  was  little  about  the 
horse  or  its  equipment  of  value.  He  wrapped  about 
him  the  tattered  remains  of  his  coat.  He  drew  his  belt 
a  hole  tighter.     He  slipped  the  pistols  out  of  the  hoi- 
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sters  and  thrust  them  into  that  belt.  He  opened  his 
inside  pocket  and  felt  the  precious  flask  with  a  few 
drops  of  priceless  liquor  still  in  it.  He  put  his 
raggedly  gloved  hands  to  his  face  a  moment  in  prayer, 
swept  the  horizon  thereafter  with  a  long  look,  bent  his 
head  and  started  toward  the  nearest  wall  of  forest  trees. 

The  morning  had  been  still  and  clear,  but  as  he 
plodded  on  over  the  hard  snow  —  fortunately  it  was 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  him,  otherwise,  he  would 
have  got  nowhere  in  the  drifts  —  the  sky  became  over- 
cast with  the  threatenings  of  a  storm.  The  distance 
was  not  great  between  his  last  halting-place  and  the 
wood  but  of  necessity  —  weakness  —  he  went  slowly. 
His  desire  and  his  spirit  as  well  outranked  his  physical 
capacity,  but  his  power  of  endurance  had  to  govern 
his  progress.  He  had  to  fight  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  lie  down  and  end  it  all. 

The  two  great  motives  of  his  life  were  ever  present 
with  him.  He  could  close  his  eyes  a  moment  and  see 
the  figure  of  the  Emperor  —  the  little  man  in  the  grey 
coat  —  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  snow- 
clear,  ice-pure  face  of  the  woman,  his  wife.  How 
strangely  they  were  juxtaposed  in  his  imagination. 
One  urged  him  on,  the  other  led  him  forward.  One 
stood  for  France,  the  other  for  home.  Love  of  country, 
love  of  woman  —  those  great  passions  ! 

By  and  by  he  came  to  the  wood.  The  trees  were 
small  and  sparse  at  first,  but  as  he  advanced  they  grew 
thicker  and  larger.  When  he  was  well  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  forest,  the  storm  broke.  He  was  glad  and 
thankful  that  it  had  delayed  until  he  had  reached  even 
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that  sorry  shelter.  Out  on  the  open  steppe  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  drift  before  it  until  he  fell  and  then 
it  would  have  buried  him  in  shrouds  of  snow.  Here 
he  could  make  shift  to  go  on. 

When  he  judged  it  to  be  about  noon,  he  stopped  for 
rest.  Carefully  ungloving  his  hand,  he  searched  the 
pocket  of  his  coat  for  a  few  crumbs  of  coarse  bread, 
more  precious  than  the  dust  of  diamonds.  He  lingered 
over  them  although  he  was  intensely  hungry  and  he 
craved  to  swallow  them  in  one  mouthful.  Then  he  took 
out  his  flask.  It  was  yet  a  quarter  full.  He  took  one 
small  swallow,  once  again  mastering  his  craving  to 
drain  it  and  die.  He  had  not  dared  to  sit  down  lest 
he  should  not  have  the  strength  to  get  up. 

The  crumbs  and  the  drops  gave  him  a  little  accession 
of  energy.  Gathering  himself  together  once  more  he 
plodded  on.  He  was  blessed  with  an  unerring  sense 
of  direction  and  although  the  sun  was  no  longer  visible, 
he  still  held  his  course  steadily  enough  toward  the  north- 
westward. He  had  a  dim  idea  that  somewhere  in  the 
forest  he  would  strike  the  Vilia,  on  the  banks  of  which 
he  remembered  the  chateau  of  Wilkomir  had  been 
reared,  so  he  staggered  on.  He  had  a  fine  topograph- 
ical memory  and  he  recalled  that  the  distance  from  the 
chateau  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  had  not  been  very 
great.  Indeed,  it  had  been  passed  all  too  rapidly  when 
he  rode  away  from  it  on  that  day  after  his  Emperor. 
He  reasoned  that  of  course  it  would  be  longer  now  that 
he  was  compelled  to  go  so  slowly,  but  if  he  kept  on  long 
enough  he  would  reach  it,  and  presently  he  did. 

Somewhat  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  came  upon  what 
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was  without  doubt  a  river.  The  Vilia  ran,  as  he  re- 
membered it,  between  steep  banks,  as  this  stream  which 
was  frozen  solidly.  It  could  be  no  other.  There 
should  have  been  a  road  somewhere,  a  road  that  led 
from  Wilna  to  Wilkomir.  Where  was  it?  Was  it  up 
or  down  the  river?  He  stood  on  the  steep  bank  star- 
ing into  the  snowy  gulf,  trying  to  determine.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  river  where  he  stood  was  wider  than 
it  had  been  where  he  had  crossed  six  months  ago  in  the 
beginning  of  summer.  It  seemed  to  him  also  that  the 
chateau  must  lie  to  the  northward. 

Again  he  covered  his  face  with  his  gloved  hands  and 
again  he  made  his  prayer  and  then  he  turned  to  the 
right  and  went  slowly  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  still 
keeping  under  the  trees.  The  ravine  in  which  the  river 
ran  acted  as  a  sort  of  a  draw  and  the  storm  and  snow 
swept  down  it  irresistibly.  He  could  not  afford  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  the  trees  until  he  had  to  cross. 
The  short  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  he  came 
upon  a  clearing  through  the  trees.  He  could  see 
nothing  underfoot,  but  evidently  a  road  ran  there  and 
the  bank  had  been  cut  or  worn  away  so  that  it  declined 
gently  down  to  the  river  on  both  sides.  This  must  be 
the  place. 

Summoning  all  his  resolution  he  left  the  shelter  of 
the  trees  and  plunged  down  the  road  to  the  river  bed. 
He  could  scarcely  stand  up  against  the  sweep  of  the 
storm.  Somehow  or  other  he  managed  to  get  across. 
He  could  not  sustain  many  more  fatigues  or  stresses 
of  that  kind.  Indeed,  when  he  reached  the  shelter  on 
the  other  side,  he  could  hardly  have  gone  another  step. 
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He  leaned  against  a  great  tree  that  sheltered  him  from 
the  north  wind's  bitter  assault  until  he  recovered  his 
breath  and  then  he  staggered  blindly  on. 

How  far  he  went  he  did  not  know,  but  he  suddenly 
saw  moving  figures  ahead  of  him,  he  heard  a  voice 
crying  for  help.  Some  one  was  in  trouble.  He  could 
not  make  out  what  the  trouble  was,  but  he  hurried, — 
at  least  compared  to  his  other  progress,  he  hurried, 
although  he  still  moved  slowly  —  to  give  assistance. 
Was  this  the  road  to  Wilkomir?  Was  he  always  to 
meet  some  one  desiring  succour  there?  Could  it  be  the 
Princess,  that  dark  figure  against  the  tree?  No,  his 
heart  sank  as  he  recognised  it  to  be  a  man. 

The  man  had  his  back  against  a  tree  and  something 
bright  in  his  hand.  He  was  surrounded  by  snarling, 
leaping  figures.  As  Maurice  plodded  forward,  star- 
ing, he  heard  sounds  with  which  he  had  become  quite 
familiar  —  the  long  howls  of  famished  wolves  !  They 
had  dogged  the  army  every  step  until  he  knew  their  cry 
—  neither  he  nor  any  one  there  would  ever  forget  it. 
Many  a  man,  caught  alone,  had  been  pulled  down  by 
some  half-starved  pack  and  here  was  a  man  in  that  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  presence  of  danger  the  faculties  of  the  Hus- 
sar cleared  a  little.  He  stared  hard  as  he  staggered 
forward.  There  were  half-a-dozen  of  the  brutes  and 
they  were  yelping  and  snarling  and  biting  at  the  man. 
Maurice  was  too  spent  to  cry  out.  The  traveller  had 
his  face  turned  away  from  him.  Dropping  to  his  knees 
he  drew  one  of  his  pistols,  rested  it  upon  a  low  branch 
that    offered    its    support  —  he    could    scarcely    have 
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aimed  the  pistol  unaided  —  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  heavy  bullet  tore  through  the  body  of  one  of  the 
gaunt,  starving  beasts  and  buried  itself  in  the  brain 
of  a  second. 

The  pack  stopped  petrified.  The  sword  of  the 
traveller,  with  which  he  had  been  feebly  beating  back 
the  ravenous  animals,  dropped  to  the  ground.  Maurice 
got  to  his  feet  and  went  forward  vigorously,  his  second 
pistol  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  aim.  Thrusting  the 
muzzle  fairly  into  the  jaws  of  the  biggest  wolf,  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  next  instant,  the  survivors, 
intimidated  by  the  shots  and  the  arrival  of  the  new- 
comer, snatching  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellows, 
dragged  them  away  into  the  forest  and  began  the  meal 
which  they  had  hoped  to  make  on  the  traveller.  They 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Maurice  stooped,  lifted  the  other's  sword  and  turned 
to  proffer  it  to  him.  The  man  was  wrapped  in  fur. 
He  stood,  his  back  against  a  tree.  His  head  had  fallen 
forward.  He  gave  no  sign  of  life  and  but  for  a  low 
branch  that  supported  him,  he  would  have  collapsed 
to  the  ground.  Maurice  thrust  the  point  of  the  sword 
into  the  ice  and  examined  the  man  more  closely.  He 
lifted  the  fur  cap  and  started  back  in  amazement.  For 
the  fourth  time,  he  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother. 
There  was  some  meaning  to  it,  there  was  some  purpose. 
There  must  be  some  explanation  of  God's  will  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  so  often  instrumental  in  preserv- 
ing the  man  to  whom  Idona  Muravieff  had  been  be- 
trothed before  her  marriage. 
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The  Marquis  de  Vivonne's  face  was  as  white  as  the 
snow.  Maurice  looked  about  him  in  great  perplexity 
until  his  glance  fell  upon  a  rude  sledge,  such  as  the 
Cossacks  used  for  dragging  a  gun  or  carrying  a  load. 
There  was  no  horse,  although  some  of  the  harness  still 
was  attached  to  the  front  of  the  sledge.  There  was  no 
food  on  it,  the  wolves  had  torn  at  it,  but  there  were 
blankets  and  pieces  of  canvas.  Maurice  reconstructed 
the  scene.  His  brother  had  camped  for  the  night  and 
somewhere,  somehow,  had  lost  his  Cossack  pony.  He 
had  dragged  the  sledge  himself  until  the  wolves  caught 
him.  Well,  it  was  a  godsend,  that  sledge.  He  lifted 
the  form  of  the  Marquis  and  laid  it  down  on  the  rough 
vehicle,  he  poured  what  remained  in  his  flask  down  the 
almost  dying  man's  throat,  he  covered  him  carefully, 
then  gathered  the  traces  in  his  hand,  bent  his  head 
and  staggered  on,  dragging  after  him  sledge  and  its 
unconscious  burden. 

There  was  an  enormous  fire  blazing  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  chateau  of  Wilkomir.  The  vast  apartment  was 
empty  save  for  one  woman  who  stood  before  the  fire, 
looking  down  into  the  flames.  Upstairs,  in  his  own 
chamber,  the  body  of  the  old  Prince  Muravieff,  dressed 
with  all  the  magnificence  of  a  Russian  Boyar  lay  await- 
ing burial.  He  had  died  that  very  day,  following  his 
son,  her  father,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  on  that  fatal  day  of  Borodino  and  the 
Princess  was  alone  —  alone  in  the  world  and  alone 
in  the  chateau  save  for  Stepan,  who  had  recovered  from 
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his  wounds  and  a  few  others  of  the  house  servants, 
alone  in  the  great  chateau  whence  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  without  escort  and  protection. 

On  the  table  in  the  huge  hall  she  had  just  laid  a 
packet  of  papers.  The  last  request  of  her  grandfather 
had  bade  her  at  the  first  moment  possible  to  take  those 
papers  to  the  Czar  Alexander  and  implore  him  as  a 
final  favour  to  his  dying  and  now  dead  servitor  to  comply 
with  his  request,  a  request  that  had  been  in  the  old 
man's  mind  ever  since  the  day  he  had  come  home  and 
found  his  granddaughter  married ;  and  she  had  promised 
to  do  that.  Her  eyes  turned  from  the  fire  and  looked 
at  the  packet.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  step  across  the 
great  hall,  get  the  papers  and  drop  them  into  the  fire. 
Who  would  know?  Who  could  tell?  That  man,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed,  where  was  he?  That  man  to 
whom  she  was  wedded,  where  was  he?  Did  either  or 
both  of  them  live  or  die?  Which  one  of  them  did  she 
love?  Would  she  fain  be  wife  or  maid  or  widow?  Al- 
though the  great  fire  filled  the  room,  at  least  that  por- 
tion of  it  where  she  stood,  with  pleasant  warmth,  the 
Princess  shuddered.  She  lifted  from  a  settle  a  great 
wrap  of  fur  and  drew  it  about  her. 

As  she  did  so  there  came  a  feeble  knock  upon  the 
door.  The  Princess  listened.  One  of  the  women  of 
the  household,  on  some  errand  of  her  own,  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  Princess,  "  do  you  hear  anything?  " 

"  Nothing  but  the  wind  screaming  about  the  build- 
ing, my  lady." 
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"Wait  and  listen." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  woman  at  last,  "  some  one  knocks 
at  the  great  door.  Who  can  be  abroad  on  such  a 
night  as  this  ?  " 

"  We  shall  see,"  answered  the  Princess.  "  Send 
Stepan  and  Vassily  to  me  at  once." 

In  a  few  moments  the  old  major-domo  and  the  younger 
attendant  entered  the  room.  They  bowed  low  before 
the  Princess. 

"  There  is  some  one  at  the  front  door,"  she  said. 
"Open  it." 

"  Had  we  not  best  make  sure  before  we  open  the 
door,  my  lady?  " 

"  I  would  not  allow  even  our  bitterest  enemy  to  re- 
main without  the  walls  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  said 
the  Princess. 

Old  Stepan,  followed  by  Vassily,  turned  toward  the 
door.  Slowly  he  lifted  the  various  bars  from  their 
sockets,  turned  the  ponderous  key  and  swung  open  the 
door.  Into  the  apartment  a  great  gust  of  snow  whirled 
and  the  room  was  filled  instantly  with  chilling  cold. 
Out  of  the  snow-cloud  there  staggered  a  ghastly  sem- 
blance of  a  man.  He  bore  in  his  arms  a  shrouded 
figure.  This  new  burden  bearer  turned  toward  the 
fire  instantly  and  made  a  step  or  two  in  that  direction 
when  his  eyes  apprehended  the  Princess.  Save  for 
the  sable  furs  she  was  in  white.  He  had  loved  her  in 
that  dress  and  she  often  wore  it.  Great  God,  it  was 
she. 

"  Idona !  "  broke  from  his  lips  hoarsely. 
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"  Maurice  —  my  husband,"  whispered  the  woman. 

"  I  have  brought  you  back  your  betrothed,"  said 
the  Hussar  with  his  last  remnant  of  strength  laying 
the  body  of  the  Marquis  on  a  couch  before  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE    PRINCESS   CHOOSES   AGAIN 

The  Light  Horseman  was  a  pitiable  looking  object. 
The  uniform  he  had  worn  the  night  he  had  made  love 
to  her  in  that  room,  he  still  wore  —  what  was  left  of 
it,  that  is.  It  was  in  rags.  The  scraps  of  gold  braid 
that  still  clung  to  it  were  black.  It  had  worn  through 
at  the  elbows  and  knees,  everywhere  in  fact,  and 
wherever  it  had  worn  through  it  showed  the  naked 
flesh,  black  or  red  and  raw.  His  boots  were  in  strips, 
his  feet  were  wrapped  with  sacking.  His  busby  had 
gone  long  since  and  his  head  was  wrapped  about  with 
a  dirty  piece  of  blood-stained  cloth.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  last  skirmish  with  the  Cossacks.  The 
horseman's  coat  was  in  little  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  his  uniform.  It  hung  in  ribbons  from  his 
shoulders  and  his  gloves  were  a  jest.  But  the  diamonds 
still  sparkled  in  his  sword  hilt  and  the  gold  of  his  belt 
buckle  still  shone  in  the  firelight. 

His  worn  face  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
ragged  and  untrimmed  beard,  originally  blond,  but 
now  covered  with  dirt,  powder  smoked,  blood  stained. 
Naturally  a  dainty  man,  he  had  striven  at  first  to  keep 
himself  clean  with  washes  of  snow,  but  latterly  even 
this  had  been  impossible.  The  moustache  which  he  had 
worn  so  gallantly  upcurled,  drooped  now,  yet  it  did  not 
hide  the  firm  line  of  his  lips,  and  like  the  diamonds  in 
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his  sword  hilt  and  the  gold  in  his  belt  buckle,  his  eyes 
still  shone  with  some  of  the  old  fire. 

It  was  with  the  old  grace  and  something  of  the  old 
gallantry  that,  having  deposited  the  body  of  his  brother 
in  a  great  armchair,  he  drew  himself  up  and  bowed  be- 
fore her,  having  delivered  his  message.  No  one  would 
ever  know  what  it  had  cost  him  to  carry  the  heavy  body 
of  the  Marquis  from  the  sledge  up  the  steps  to  the  door 
and  into  the  room.  It  was  only  by  an  iron  effort  men- 
tally and  physically  that  he  kept  himself  from  trembling 
and  that  he  held  himself  erect  and  apparently  undaunted 
before  her.  The  last  time  he  had  come  into  her  pres- 
ence he  had  collapsed  at  her  feet  and  he  determined 
that  he  would  not  do  it  this  time,  or  that  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  for  the  last  time  indeed,  for  he  would  be  dead. 

He  was  starving  and  had  he  not  been  starving,  he 
would  have  been  dying  of  thirst.  He  was  suffering 
from  exhaustion  so  great  that  it  did  not  seem  possible 
he  could  sustain  it  longer,  and  yet  it  is  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  his  affection  that  for  the  moment  he  forgot 
these  things  in  looking  upon  her.  She  was  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  the  anxiety  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  past 
six  months  fell  instantly  away  from  her.  A  rare  colour 
touched  the  translucent  purity  of  her  cheeks.  She  was 
in  his  eyes  as  she  had  been  when  he  had  made  love  to  her 
in  the  great  hall  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night. 

That  he  was  ragged,  wounded,  haggard,  sick,  dirty, 
meant  nothing  to  her,  for  she  loved  him  and  she  had 
him  back.  Rumours  of  success  and  defeat,  of  triumph 
and  disaster,  had  reached  her,  but  she  had  kept  largely 
at  home  and  she  knew  little  of  what  had  really  happened. 
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She  had  thought  of  him  as  dead  on  some  battle-field. 
No  word  had  come  to  her  from  him,  of  course,  and  there 
had  been  no  means  by  which  she  could  hear  any  tidings. 
When  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  the  detachment  that  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  house  had  been  withdrawn  and 
with  the  coming  of  winter  she  and  her  old  grandfather 
had  been  shut  off  from  the  world.  She  had  prayed  and 
hoped  for  him.  She  had  blamed  herself  a  thousand 
times  for  having  been  influenced  by  the  old  man  to 
reject  the  man  she  really  loved,  and  yet  her  further 
promise  to  her  grandfather  had  been  made  but  the  day 
before ! 

She  was  conscious  of  the  papers  lying  on  the  table 
which  she  was  bound  in  honour  to  present  to  the  Czar 
at  the  first  opportunity.  She  had  resolved  to  go 
through  with  what  the  honour  of  her  family  seemed  to 
demand,  but  she  knew  that  her  life,  despite  the  fact 
that  her  betrothed  was  a  gallant  gentleman  and  loved 
her  truly,  would  be  one  of  long  misery,  even  hell,  to 
her.  Why  could  it  not  have  been  the  other  way !  Now 
they  were  both  here  before  her  and  by  the  grim  irony 
of  fate,  the  husband,  whom  she  loved,  had  brought  to 
her  the  betrothed  whom  she  did  not  love. 

For  a  moment,  her  eyes,  which  had  been  searching 
his  with  passionate  devotion  and  pity  —  which  he  had 
been  acute  enough  to  read  to  the  last  line  —  wavered 
from  the  Light  Horseman's  face.  His  had  been  a  hope- 
less love.  It  had  been  with  the  greatest  self-sacrifice 
that  he  had  carried  his  brother  into  the  room  but  now 
his  heart  leaped  within  his  breast  in  spite  of  himself. 
Therefore,    it    was    with    a    frightful    pang    that    he 
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saw  her  turn  her  gaze  toward  the  motionless  figure  on 
the  sofa.     Then  she  looked  back  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  he  is  not  dead.  I  forced 
him  to  drink  the  last  drop  from  my  flask.  He  wants 
warmth,  food — " 

"  Stepan,"  said  the  woman,  "  take  the  Marquis  de 
Vivonne  to  my  father's  room  upstairs.  Do  everything 
that  you  can  for  him.  Send  some  one  for  Father 
Vygia  and  bid  him  spare  nothing  for  his  comfort  and 
report  to  me  as  soon  as  may  be." 

While  Stepan  and  Vassily  carried  the  Marquis  up- 
stairs, the  woman  turned  again  to  the  Hussar. 

"  And  you,  my  friend,  how  are  you?  "  she  said.  She 
came  nearer  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  ragged 
shoulder  and  then  started  back  shocked  at  what  the 
touch  revealed.     "  Why,  you  are  starving !  "  she  cried. 

She  clapped  her  hands  loudly  and  as  a  maid  entered 
the  room  she  gave  imperious  and  quick  directions  to 
have  food  and  drink  prepared  and  brought  to  the  room 
at  once.  All  her  woman's  heart  was  touched  with  the 
sheer  physical  wretchedness  of  the  man  before  her. 

"  Starving,"  said  the  Hussar  slowly,  "  yes,  for  the 
sight  of  you.  Hungry,  thirsty,  dying  to  see  you  again. 
I  had  frozen  to  death  in  the  dark  and  the  cold,  like  my 
comrades,  but  that  your  image  in  my  heart  kept 
warmth  and  light  and  life  there." 

It  was  the  old  man  still.  Nothing  could  overcome  his 
gallantry  or  wither  his  passion.  It  was  almost  like 
being  made  love  to  by  a  dead  man  and  yet  the  woman 
thrilled  to  it.  She  saw,  she  realised,  that  in  the  very 
articles  of  death  itself  his  thoughts  would  be  for  her. 


"I  WAS  DEAD  AXD  I  AM  ALIVE  AGAIN,  SINCE  I  SEE 
YOU  ONCE  MORE" 
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She  did  not  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  listening  to  him 
now,  however.  She  acted.  She  seized  a  great  high- 
backed,  thickly  cushioned,  fur  draped  chair,  thrust  it 
nearer  the  fire,  led  him  to  it,  forced  him  to  sit  down 
and  sank  to  her  knees  before  him,  looking  up  at  him 
with  swimming  eyes  while  she  drew  off  his  ragged  gloves, 
baring  those  poor,  frozen,  cracked,  bleeding  hands  upon 
which  she  softly  laid  her  lips  in  pity  and  tenderness. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,"  she  murmured,  "  you  were 
dead  and  are  alive  again." 

"  In  faith,"  said  the  Hussar,  giving  way  before 
such  emotions  when  nothing  else  had  had  the  power  to 
wring  a  cry  from  him,  "  I  was  dead  and  I  am  alive 
again,  since  I  see  you  once  more." 

Presently  the  maid  entered  the  room  with  food,  a 
bowl  of  nourishing  broth,  steaming,  fragrant,  with  a 
flagon  of  ancient  wine  and,  sight  rarer  than  all,  with 
fine  wheaten  bread.  She  set  it  on  a  little  table  before 
him. 

"  My  lady,"  said  the  Hussar  hoarsely,  "  I  have  not 
seen  food  and  drink  like  this  for  months.  Would  you 
go  away?  I  would  not  have  you  watch  me  eat.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  forget  that  I  am  a  man  and  spring 
upon  it  like  a  ravenous  beast." 

His  teeth  clenched  together,  his  hands  locked  as  he 
stared  at  the  food  and  drink,  but  she  shook  her  head, 
whereat  he  fell  into  a  sudden  fit  of  trembling  from  his 
great  weakness.  And  then  with  her  own  hands  she  fed 
him.  She  broke  the  bread  and  gave  it  to  him,  she  lifted 
the  cup  of  broth  to  the  bleeding,  blackened  lips.  She 
gave  him  of  the  wine,  first  touching  her  own  lips  to  the 
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edge  of  the  silver  goblet.  She  ministered  to  him  as  if 
he  had  been  a  child,  hovering  over  him  and  mothering 
him  with  passionate  love  and  tenderness.  And  amid  all 
the  trying  circumstances  through  which  he  had  passed 
he  had  never  found  it  harder  to  play  the  part  of  a  man 
and  gentleman  and  control  his  appetite  and  his  nerves 
than  just  then.  He  had  fought  against  adversity  and 
it  had  failed  to  conquer  him,  but  he  succumbed  to  kind- 
ness. 

He  had  barely  finished  his  meal  and  he  had  sense 
enough  to  eat  sparingly,  and  she  had  wit  enough  to 
give  him  much  less  than  he  craved,  when  old  Step  an 
interrupted  them.  His  advent  recalled  them  to  the 
other  patient. 

"  My  brother  — "  said  the  Light  Horseman. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Vivonne,"  began  the  Princess, 
"how  is  he?" 

"  He  is  conscious,  knows  where  he  is  and  is  asking 
for  you,  Your  Highness,"  answered  the  major-domo. 

"  And  is  he  wounded  or  hurt?  " 

"Only  starved." 

"  Don't  go  to  him,"  said  Maurice,  throwing  out  his 
hand  as  the  Princess  turned  slowly  toward  the  door. 

"  I  must,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  are  my  wife." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it." 

"  And  I  cannot." 

"  Well,  then,  monsieur,"  said  the  woman,  picking  up 
the  packet  from  the  table,  "  know  that  my  grandfather 
lies  dead  in  his  room  above  us.  With  his  last  breath  he 
extorted  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  keep  my  word, 
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that  I  would  present  this  petition  to  the  Czar  and  that 
when  I  had  been  freed,  I  would — " 

"  But  he  had  no  right  to  bind  you  in  that  way.  You 
are  married.  You  love  me.  You  tried  to  deny  it 
once  before.  You  cannot  deny  it  now.  I  have  felt 
it  in  your  touch,  I  have  seen  it  in  your  eyes,  I  have 
heard  it  in  your  voice.     I  cannot  give  you  up." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that  is 
above  love  and  that  is  honour,  yes,  even  a  woman's 
honour.  I  gave  my  word  to  the  living  and  to  the 
dead  and  although  it  kills  me  I  must  keep  it." 

"  Would  God  that  I  had  died  in  the  ice  and  snow, 
would  God  that  I  slept  with  my  brave  comrades  out 
yonder." 

"  And  where  are  they,  those  gallant  gentlemen  and 
splendid  soldiers?  "  asked  the  Princess. 

"  Gone,  gone  all.  You  could  walk  from  Wilna  to 
Moscow  on  their  dead  bodies  and  every  river  and  every 
brook  has  been  dammed  and  bridged  with  men  and 
horses,  guns  and  equipment.  Perhaps  I,  I  alone,  am 
left  alive." 

"And  the  Emperor?" 

"  Well  enough  when  I  saw  him  at  Orsha  and  by  this 
time,  please  God,  on  his  way  back  to  Paris  and  to 
France  to  summon  a  new  army  to  defend  the  Empire 
and  himself." 

"And  the  Russians?" 

"  It  is  not  they  who  have  beaten  us  but  the  winter. 
Great  God,  the  winter !  " 
"  Alas,  poor  Poland  !  " 
"  And  have  I  been  preserved  through  it  all  only  to 
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come  back  to  give  you  to  another,  to  my  brother,  whose 
life  four  times  I  have  saved?  Before  God,  I  cannot  do 
it.  He  has  succumbed  at  last,  I  am  stronger.  I  — " 
"  Monsieur  Maurice,"  said  the  woman  softly,  "  I  pity 
you  as  much  as  I  love  you  and  I  pity  myself  in  the  same 
way.  You  talk  wildly.  It  cannot  be.  Noblesse 
oblige!  I  must  keep  my  word.  Would  God  it  were 
otherwise.  No,  do  not  strive  to  stop  me.  Stepan  will 
take  you  to  your  old  room.  There  are  clothes  there, 
things  that  you  will  need.  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning. 
Good  night.     It  is  not  good-bye,  just  good  night." 

It  was  a  strange  trio  that  met  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle  after  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  storm 
had  ceased  and  the  bright  sunlight  outside  on  the  snow 
flooded  the  world  with  dazzling  brightness.  Through 
the  double  glass  windows  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
vast  department  was  flooded  with  radiance.  The  bright 
light  showed  what  had  not  been  revealed  the  night 
before,  the  ravages  that  her  anxiety,  uncertainty  and 
misery  had  wrought  in  the  face  of  the  Princess.  She 
was  thinner,  paler,  there  were  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes.  She  had  added  another  sleepless  night  to  many 
which  she  had  suffered.  Yet  the  two  men  who  loved 
her  and  had  seen  nothing  of  noble  womankind  for 
months,  whose  eyes  had  been  filled  with  pictures  of 
ghastly,  terrible  horror,  thought  she  had  never  been  so 
beautiful. 

The  Princess,  declining  to  sit  down,  stood  by  the  old 
mantelpiece  close  to  the  fire.  The  Marquis  de  Vivonne 
sat   in   the   chair  which  his  brother  had   occupied   the 
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night  before  and  his  brother  stood  leaning  against  the 
table  between  the  two.  For  the  first  time  in  months, 
the  Light  Horseman  was  decently  clothed.  Stepan  and 
Vassily  had  worked  wonders  in  his  appearance.  Food 
and  rest  had  already  began  the  changes  to  be  wrought 
by  them  alone.  His  face  was  shaved,  there  was  even 
an  upturn,  though  a  poor  one,  to  his  moustache.  His 
hair  had  been  clipped  and  he  had  scrubbed  and  scrubbed 
and  scrubbed  until  most  of  the  grime  had  been  washed 
away.  He  had  buckled  about  the  dark  blue,  fur- 
trimmed  habit  of  a  Russian  Boyar  which  had  been  given 
him,  his  sword.  His  feet  luxuriated  in  new  boots,  for- 
tunately a  trifle  too  large  for  him  or  he  could  scarcely 
have  drawn  them  over  his  frozen  members. 

With  food  and  drink  and  proper  clothing  some  of 
his  gakte  de  coeur  came  back  to  him.  He  had  had 
time  to  think,  not  during  the  night,  for  in  his  weariness, 
after  he  had  bathed  and  prepared  for  rest,  he  had  sunk 
into  the  sleep  of  complete  and  utter  exhaustion,  but 
during  the  morning.  The  ideas  and  habits  of  his 
ancient  line  and  race  had  not  been  lost  by  years  of 
Republican  and  Imperial  campaigning.  It  was  his 
duty  to  defer  to  the  head  of  the  house.  Although  it 
killed  him,  he  would  do  so,  and  having  once  made  up 
his  mind,  he  would  do  so  without  repining.  Time 
enough  for  him  to  give  way  when  he  left  the  Princess 
forever.  So  he  faced  them  calmly,  brightly,  almost 
smilingly.  Whereat  the  Princess  wondered,  jealously, 
almost  resentfully. 

His  brother,  habited  in  his  uniform  as  an  officer  in 
the  Czar's  Imperial  Guard  had  received  the  same  at- 
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tention  and  he,  too,  was  in  much  better  condition.     It 
was  he  who  began  the  conversation. 

"  It  is  to  you,"  he  said  slowly  to  his  younger  brother, 
"  that  I  am  indebted  again  for  my  life.  The  Princess," 
he  bowed  toward  her,  "  has  told  me  how  you  found  me 
in  the  forest  and  brought  me  in." 

"  I  would  have  done  it  for  any  one,"  answered  Maurice 
quickly. 

"  Doubtless,  but  it  so  happened  that  you  did  it  for 
me  and  this  is  the  fourth  time,  is  it  not,  that  you  have 
laid  me  under  such  obligation  to  you  ?  " 

The  Light  Horseman  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  say  that 
the  matter  was  not  worth  discussing. 

"  There  was  no  obligation,"  he  answered. 

"  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  was  coming 
here.  Marshal  Kutusoff  had  sent  me  with  a  message 
to  Lieutenant  General  Wittgenstein  and  after  that  had 
given  me  my  liberty  to  make  my  way  to  Wilkomir." 

"  As  my  Emperor  had  sent  me  to  Marshal  Victor  with 
a  similar  permission." 

"  Doubtless  with  the  same  message." 

And  the  two  brothers  were  both  soldiers  enough  to 
understand  the  desires  of  their  respective  captains, 
without  further  questioning  or  explanation. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Maurice. 

"  I  left  my  escort  and  with  a  Cossack  pony  sledge 
came  this  way  alone.  At  my  last  bivouac  something 
frightened  my  horse  away  and  I  was  forced  to  proceed 
on  foot,  dragging  the  sledge  after  me.  I  was  frightfully 
hungry  and  cold.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  your  hardy 
constitution,  monsieur.     I  was  attacked  by  wolves.     I 
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fought  them  off  as  best  I  could  but  was  at  the  end  of  my 
strength  when  you  came.  I  heard  your  pistol  shots, 
saw  you  spring  forward,  that  is  all." 

"  I  was  lucky  enough  to  drive  them  away.  They 
were  starved  and  they  fell  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain  — " 

"  Instead  of  upon  me,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  or  upon  me,"  returned  the  other. 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  I  gave  you  a  few  drops  of  spirits  I  happened 
to  have  in  a  flask,  laid  you  on  the  sledge  and  dragged 
you  here.  It  was  a  short  distance  and  not  difficult. 
Then  I  carried  you  up  the  steps.  You  weigh  little. 
You  are  quite  as  thin  and  as  wasted  as  most  of  the 
soldiers  of  either  army,  and  —  the  rest  you  know." 

"Exactly.  I  was  coming  here,"  continued  the  Mar- 
quis, "  in  accordance  with  the  last  interview  we  had  at 
Orsha  to  tell  the  Princess  all  that  had  happened  and 
to  allow  her  to  decide  between  us." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  said  the 
Light  Horseman.  "  Pardon  me,  madame,"  he  con- 
tinued to  the  Princess  and  as  he  turned  his  face  toward 
her  he  did  not  see  his  brother  wince  at  that  marital 
word,  "  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  make  it  easy  for  you. 
The  Princess  married  me  with  noble  self-sacrifice  to 
save  my  life,  thinking  to  requite  what  she  was  pleased 
to  call  some  slight  service  that  I  had  done  her.  It  was 
nothing  which  any  gentleman  would  not  have  done  for 
any  woman.  When  I  unworthily  sought  to  bind  her 
to  the  engagement  she  had  entered  upon  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, her  grandfather  interfered,  and  reminded  her  that 
her  word  was  pledged  to  you  and  told  her  that  he  would 
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use  his  influence  with  the  Czar  and  enlist  the  Czar's  in- 
fluence with  the  Church,  to  cause  this  marriage  cere- 
mony to  be  annulled  and  indeed  it  was  irregular  at 
best.     He  bade  her  choose  between  us." 

"  Messieurs,"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  her  breast 
heaving,  her  colour  high. 

But  the  Hussar  gently  checked  her. 

"  I  have  not  yet  finished,  madame.  She  chose  you, 
my  brother,  and  last  night,  carried  away  by  her  pity, 
when  I  besought  her  to  change  her  decision,  she  — " 
He  hesitated.  By  a  great  effort  he  had  spoken  smil- 
ingly, almost  carelessly,  but  now  in  the  last  crisis,  the 
smile  faded  away.  His  face  was  suddenly  set  and  grim. 
He  did  not  dare  either  to  look  at  the  Princess  or  his 
brother.     He  stared  into  the  fire.     "  She  chose  —  you 

—  finally,"  he  added  at  last. 

A  little  silence  fell  over  the  room.  It  was  broken  by 
the  Marquis. 

"  And  I,  may  I  ask  you  a  question,  Princess  ?  "  he 
began  softly.     "  Did  you  choose  me  because  — " 

"  Because  I  —  because  — " 

"  Because  you  love  me  and  — " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  woman  slowly,  "  because  I  had 
plighted  my  word  to  you,  because  my  honour  was  in- 
volved, because  my  father,  my  grandfather  wished  it." 

"  Yes,  that  was  six  months  ago,  but  last  night  — " 

"  Because  I  had  promised  my  grandfather  on  his 
deathbed  that  I  would  keep  my  faith,  that  I  would  go 
to  the  Czar  with  the  petition  drawn  by  his  own  hands 
and  secure  the  annulment  of  this  marriage  that  I  might 

—  marry  —  you." 
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"  But  you  love  me,  do  you  not,  Princess  ?  " 

And  again  there  was  silence. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Princess  tremulously  at  last, 
"  I  keep  my  word,  is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

"  My  God,"  burst  out  the  Hussar,  "  I  can  stand  no 
more  of  this.  Do  you  think  I  am  not  made  of  flesh  and 
blood?  Have  you  forgot  that  we  have  the  same  father 
and  mother,  that  the  same  human  passion  throbs  in  my 
breast?  Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  ice  and  snow  to 
be  tortured  further?  She  chooses  you,  I  give  her  up, 
what  more  do  you  wish?  " 

"  Nothing  more,"  answered  the  Marquis  with  curious 
quietness.  "  Princess,  you  spoke  of  a  petition.  Have 
you  it?" 

"  It  is  here,"  said  the  Princess,  taking  it  from  the 
table. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it?  " 

She  handed  it  to  him  without  a  word.  It  was  un- 
sealed. He  opened  it  and  read  it  carefully.  For  a 
moment,  Maurice  thought  his  brother  might  throw  it 
into  the  fire.  Certainly  even  he  could  see  that  the 
Princess  did  not  love  the  elder  brother,  that  her  affec- 
tions were  given  to  the  younger.  But  the  Marquis  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  carefully  refolded  the  paper 
after  he  had  read  it  and  looked  again  at  the  Princess. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Czar  will  be  at  Smolensk.  You 
have  sledges  and  ponies  and  men,  I  presume.  Properly 
equipped  we  could  make  the  journey  in  a  few  days. 
We  could  set  out  to-morrow.  You  will  accompany  us 
to  the  Czar,"  he  said  to  his  brother. 

"  In  God's  name,  no,"  cried  Maurice, 
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"  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  necessary.  It  will  facilitate 
proceedings  and  enable  us  more  easily  to  arrive  at  the 
desired  end  if  you  see  His  Majesty  in  person." 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  it !  " 

"  But  for  the  sake  of  the  Princess  Idona,  her  happi- 
ness and  her  future,"  persisted  the  Marquis  relentlessly. 

"  It  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear,"  said  the  younger 
brother,  "  but  since  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  will  go 
with  you." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word  and  honour,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "  that  after  you  have  seen  my  Emperor,  you  can 
go  on  your  way — "  he  hesitated  and  added  one  bitter 
word  — "  rejoicing." 

"  You  speak  with  nice  precision,  sir,  (  On  my  way 
rejoicing.'  Even  so.  Madame,  it  is  for  you  and  your 
happiness  that  I  do  this  and  pray  God  that  with  my 
brother  you  may  find  that  which  would  have  been  my 
fondest  dream  to  have  assured,  if  you  could  have  re- 
mained, as  you  are  to-day,  my  wife." 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

THE    SOLITARY    CONQUEST    FROM    RUSSIA 

Twice  before  the  Light  Horseman  had  traversed  the 
way  between  Wilna  and  Smolensk.  Once  in  the  sum- 
mer, comfortably  and  easily ;  once  in  the  winter,  desper- 
ately, terribly ;  now  in  luxuriously  equipped  sledges, 
protected  from  the  rigours  of  the  winter  by  masses  of 
Russian  sables,  drawn  swiftly  over  the  icy  steppes  by 
hardy  Russian  ponies,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink 
and  every  comfort  attended  to;  yet  of  the  three  jour- 
neys, this  was  the  most  miserable.  The  first  time  he 
had  gone  over  it  with  a  broken  heart  because  the  Prin- 
cess, whom  he  had  married  had  rejected  him,  the  second 
time,  some  little  hope  shone  through  the  misery  but  on 
this  last  occasion  his  journey  was  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  her  freedom  and  there  was  absolutely  no  hope 
in  his  heart. 

There  were  many  roads  here  and  there  in  this  world 
over  which  he  had  travelled  that  had  pleasant  associ- 
ations for  him,  and  there  were  roads  that  he  had  hated 
because  of  things  that  had  happened  thereon,  but  he 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  no  spot  on  earth  could  ever 
be  so  abhorrent  to  him  as  this  stretch  of  country. 

Instead  of  following  the  more  southerly  highway,  the 

little   party   had   struck   straight    across   the    country. 

The  ice  and  the  snow  made  the  going  easy  in  any  direc- 
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tion  and  they  had  taken  almost  a  bee-line  for  their  desti- 
nation. 

It  was  late  December  now.  The  broken  remnants 
of  the  Grand  Army  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  Niemen. 
Ney  throwing  his  musket  upon  the  ice  of  the  river  had 
crossed  last.  No  Frenchmen  were  left  alive  in  Rus- 
sia except  prisoners.  Save  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
allied  nations  they  met  only  Russians  on  the  journey. 
The  rank  of  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne  and  the  passes 
with  which  he  had  armed  himself  enabled  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  molestation.  Indeed,  they  were  warmly 
received  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  Russian  army 
which  they  came  across  and  provided  them  with  every- 
thing they  needed.  For  the  sake  of  the  Marquis,  who 
explained  enough  of  their  errand,  no  one  molested  or 
interfered  with  Maurice.  By  the  tactful  provision  of 
the  Princess,  each  of  the  three  travellers  had  an  in- 
dividual sleigh.  Intercourse  between  them  was  of  the 
most  formal  character  and  as  nothing  could  dispel  the 
terrible  restraint  that  lay  upon  them  all,  it  was  better 
that  their  conversation  should  be  as  brief  and  as  im- 
personal as  possible. 

Travelling  that  way,  the  distance  was  soon  traversed. 
Late  one  afternoon  the  sleighs  passed  through  the 
ruined  gates  into  the  ruined  town.  As  it  happened, 
Maurice  had  been  with  Ney  among  the  last  Frenchmen 
to  leave  it,  so  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  to  come  back  to  it.  Fortunately,  as  it  now 
turned  out,  their  efforts  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  town  had  not  been  attended  with  entire  success.  A 
number  of  buildings  were  still  standing  and  the  largest 
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and  best  of  them  had  been  hastily  made  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  Czar  who  had  left  St.  Petersburg  and  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  his  advancing  army. 

The  Marquis  had  but  to  mention  his  name  and  rank 
to  the  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  name  and 
rank  of  his  fair  companion  to  be  received  with  open 
arms.  The  three  were  at  once  conducted  to  an  ante- 
chamber, rudely  but  comfortably  furnished  and  de- 
lightfully warm  from  a  great  Russian  stove.  The  ante- 
chamber was  filled  with  officers  coming  and  going,  for 
the  Czar  took  a  most  active  interest  in  the  movements 
of  his  army  and  in  fact  had  only  been  prevented  from 
accompanying  it  in  person  by  the  most  urgent  protes- 
tations of  his  ministers.  Reports  were  made  to  him 
constantly  of  every  movement  and  every  happening; 
deputations  from  the  towns  and  various  provinces 
around  about  were  constantly  entering  and  leaving, 
and  altogether  the  room  was  filled  with  animation  and 
life. 

There  were,  however,  no  women  present  and  the 
Princess  Idona  immediately  became  the  centre  of  obser- 
vation and  attraction.  Several  of  the  officers  who  had 
the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance  spoke  to  her  and  she 
was  soon  surrounded  by  an  interested  group.  The 
Marquis  de  Vivonne  stood  by  her  side  while  young 
Maurice  drew  away  and  watched  them  with  much  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart.  The  Princess  herself  was  most  miser- 
able but  she  was  woman  enough  to  allow  nothing  of 
that  to  be  seen  and  by  a  great  effort  she  responded  in 
kind  to  the  gay  advances  and  bright  compliments  of 
those   gallant   young   Russians.     It   greatly   increased 
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the  irritation  of  the  Frenchman  that  she  could  laugh 
and  be  gay  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances. 
It  was  more  than  he  could  understand  and  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

He  was  glad,  therefore,  when  an  equerry  came  into 
the  room  and  summoned  the  three  of  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  Czar.  In  spite  of  his  preoccupation, 
Maurice  looked  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  curiosity 
at  the  great  antagonist  of  his  Emperor  and  with  a 
thrill  of  pride  he  realised  at  once  that  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  two. 

He  saw  before  him  a  tall,  shambling,  rather  ill-made 
young  man,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  his  Guard,  with 
a  very  slim  waist  and  a  very  large  breast,  almost 
womanish  in  shape.  Nor  did  his  uniform  fit  his  ill- 
jointed  figure.  His  epaulets  were  too  high  and  for- 
ward, his  arms  hung  loosely  in  front  of  him.  An  ex- 
pression, at  once  frivolous,  crafty  and  bold  was  on  his 
face.  One  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  generous,  kindly  man,  whose  courage  was  absolutely 
unquestioned,  but  whose  other  qualities  were  not  equal 
to  this ;  and  a  keen  observer  would  have  seen  back  of  all 
a  haunting  remorse,  perhaps  for  the  death  of  his  father 
at  which  he  had  more  than  connived,  and  an  anxiety 
and  apprehension  as  to  the  future  of  the  great  con- 
troversy with  Napoleon  into  which  he  had  embarked. 

They  had  been  great  friends,  these  two  Emperors, 
at  least  Alexander  had  been  fascinated  by  the  great 
Corsican  who  had  honoured  him  with  his  regard,  and 
he  had  been  blindly,  almost  passionately  devoted  to  him 
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with  the  devotion  the  weaker  nature  sometimes  feels  for 
the  stronger.  He  had  been  flattered  beyond  measure 
at  being  admitted  into  an  intimacy  with  the  lord  of  the 
world  which  he  persuaded  himself  no  one  but  he  shared. 
Together  these  two  had  partitioned  creation  but  Alex- 
ander had  presently  grown  tired  of  the  dominating 
character  of  Napoleon.  Removed  from  the  influence 
of  his  overwhelming  personality,  the  Russian  had 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  was  playing  the  subordi- 
nate part  and  the  pride  of  the  Romanoffs  had  induced 
him  to  grasp  the  chance  for  rupture  produced  by 
Napoleon's  excessive  demands  and  exactions  against 
England.  And  now,  as  is  often  the  case  with  weaker 
natures,  the  former  devotion  had  been  turned  into  an 
antagonism  and  a  hatred  which  was  almost  equal  to 
his  previous  admiration.  Yet  he  desired  to  be  regarded 
as  the  friend  of  the  French  people  just  in  proportion 
as  he  was  the  enemy  of  Napoleon. 

Indeed  Napoleon's  campaigns  had  brought  the  people 
to  the  fore  and  one  use  of  his  conquests  had  been  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  men  that  the  voice  of  the 
pecple  was  more  often  than  not  the  voice  of  God. 
Absolutism  received  its  most  stunning  blow  from  the 
absolute  himself  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  imperious 
and  unquestioned  rule. 

Alexander  was  particularly  well-affected  to  those 
Frenchmen  —  and  they  were  not  few  in  number  —  who 
were  members  of  the  old  regime  who  had  joined  his 
army  to  whom  he  had  given  commands  in  his  Guard. 
He  welcomed,  therefore,  with  a  spontaneous  smile  and 
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with  the  utmost  cordiality,  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne. 
He  extended  his  hand  to  him  and  then  turned  to  the 
Princess  Idona. 

"  My  lady,"  he  said  in  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
voice,  "  what  good  fortune  brings  you  to  the  court  of 
camp  of  a  Soldier  Emperor  in  the  field?  Whatever  the 
reason,  I  welcome  it  and  you.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  been  cheered  by  such  freshness  and  beauty.  And 
pray  tell  me  how  does  my  old  friend,  the  Prince,  your 
grandfather?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  thank  you  for  the 
warmth  of  your  welcome  and  I  bring  you  the  last  greet- 
ings of  my  grandfather,  the  Prince." 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  Alexander  in  shocked  tones. 
"  Have  those  French  — " 

"  He  died  quite  peacefully  in  his  bed,  Sire." 

"And  your  father,"  continued  Alexander  tenderly, 
"was  killed  at  the  head  of  my  Guard  at  Borodino. 
Your  brother  laid  down  his  life  for  Russia  at  Malo- 
yaroslavets.    My  poor  child." 

The  Princess  bowed,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak 
at  these  terrible  recollections. 

"And  you  are  the  last  of  your  race  then?  " 

"  The  last  one,  Your  Majesty." 

"  We  must  not  allow  it  to  die  out,"  said  Alexander 
thoughtfully,  "  the  Muravieffs  have  served  us  and  Rus- 
sia well.  My  child,  I  will  myself  look  to  your  future. 
My  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess,  is  here  and  if  you  will 
join  her  court — " 

"  It  is  about  the  future  of  the  Princess  Idona  that  we 
have  come,  Your  Majesty,"  began  the  Marquis. 
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"Ah,  is  it  so?"  said  the  Emperor,  "and  who  may 
this  gentleman  be?  " 

"  I  am  General  Maurice,  Your  Majesty,"  said  the 
Light  Horseman,  drawing  himself  up  and  saluting,  "  of 
the  French  army." 

"  A  Frenchman  within  our  lines  and  without  a  uni- 
form ! " 

"  The  uniform  of  my  rank  I  have  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  France  and  I  was  forced  to  don  these  clothes 
given  to  me  by  the  Princess  in  default  of  any  other." 

"  He  is  in  my  company,  Your  Majesty,"  said  the 
Marquis. 

"  And  what  is  he  to  you,  Marquis  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  brother,  Sire,  my  younger  brother." 

"  And  to  you,  Princess  ?  " 

It  was  Maurice  who  answered  for  her. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Prin- 
cess Idona,  Sire." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  Czar,  "  has  she  presumed 
in  the  absence  of  my  consent,  being  an  orphan  she  is 
therefore  the  ward  of  the  Emperor,  to  marry  and  to 
marry  an  enemy?  " 

"  Stands  the  case  this  way,  Your  Majesty,"  began 
the  Marquis. 

Clearly  and  dispassionately,  he  told  the  story  of  the 
strange  marriage  of  his  younger  brother  and  the  Prin- 
cess, of  the  services  rendered  to  the  lady  by  the  young 
Frenchman,  of  the  forced  marriage  and  all  that  had 
happened.  The  Emperor  listened  like  one  entranced. 
He  listened  without  comment  or  question  until  the  Mar- 
quis stopped. 
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u  Princess,"  he  said,  "  is  this  true?  " 

"Absolutely,  Your  Majesty." 

"  And  you,  sir,"  he  turned  to  the  Light  Horseman, 
"you  admit  the  truth  of  this?" 

"Entirely,  Sire." 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  marriage  would  stand," 
said  the  Czar,  "  but  it  is  the  strangest  and  most  romantic 
tale  I  have  ever  heard." 

"  The  marriage  is  not  to  stand,  Your  Majesty,"  said 
the  Light  Horseman. 

"  What,  monsieur!  do  you  repudiate  the  lady?  " 

"  Before  God  and  Your  Majesty,  no.  To  claim  her 
as  my  own  would  be  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life,  but  I 
yield  her  to  my  brother." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  how  can  you  yield  your 
wife  — " 

"  Sire,  at  the  decisive  moment,  the  Princess  repu- 
diated me.  At  the  request  of  her  grandfather,  she 
bade  me  begone,  she  declared  her  intention  of  keeping 
her  plighted  word." 

"But  how?" 

"  By  an  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  Imperial  authority 
and  influence  with  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  procure  the  annulment  of  this  marriage 
so  that  she  may  marry  my  brother." 

"  Umph,"  said  the  Emperor  slowly,  "  and  is  that  your 
wish,  Princess?  " 

"I — "  began  the  Princess,  "Your  Majesty,  I — " 

She  stopped. 

"  Take  your  time,  Princess,"  said  the  Emperor  kindly, 
"  and  speak  your  mind  freely." 
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"  I  gave  my  word,  Sire,"  said  the  Princess,  as  she 
drew  from  the  pocket  of  the  coat  she  was  wearing  the 
papers.  "  Here  is  the  petition  which  my  grandfather 
prepared  setting  forth  the  facts  and  asking  you  to 
have  the  marriage  annulled.  I  promised  on  his  death- 
bed that  I  would  present  it  to  you  and  that  I  would 
second  his  request  with  my  own.  I  do  so.  Ask  me 
no  more.     I  cannot  bear  anything  more." 

"  But  I  must  ask  you,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  do  you 
love  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne  to  whom  you  are  be- 
trothed? " 

a  t » 

"  I  must  insist  upon  an  answer,"  said  the  Czar. 

"  I  respect  him,  I  esteem  him  — " 

"  But  do  you  love  him?  " 

The  Princess  stared  at  him  in  silence. 

"  I  will  change  the  form  of  my  question,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  do  you  love  this  gentleman  the  Comte  —  is 
it  not?  —  de  Vivonne?  " 

And  again  the  Princess  was  silent.  Yet  in  spite  of 
herself  the  expression  of  her  face  altered.  She  shot  one 
swift  glance  at  the  Hussar  and  the  Emperor  noted  it. 
So  did  the  elder  brother. 

"Will  Your  Majesty  permit  me  to  decide?"  asked 
the  Marquis  at  this  juncture. 

"  I  will  at  least  hear  what  you  have  to  say,"  returned 
the  Czar  kindly. 

"  Sire,  when  my  brother  elected  to  follow  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  my  father  cursed  him  and  cast  him  off. 
I  never  thought  to  see  him  or  speak  to  him  again.  I 
hated  him  as  did  the  rest  of  my  family  save  my  mother. 
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When  we  met  on  the  field  in  arms  on  that  day  when  the 
Red  Cossacks  were  cut  to  pieces,  I  could  have  killed 
him.  Although  I  do  not  think  him  the  better  swords- 
man, chance  gave  him  the  advantage.  He  had  short- 
ened his  sword  to  strike  and  I  had  opened  my  arms 
to  receive  the  blow  when  he  recognised  me  and  spared 
my  life." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Czar. 

"Again  at  Krasnoi,  when  my  character  as  envoy 
was  forfeited  because  Prince  Miloradovitch's  troops 
fired  on  the  French  while  I  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  white  flag,  and  the  half-mad  soldiers  of  Marshal 
Ney  would  have  stripped  me  naked,  he  interposed 
again." 

"  Did  you  know?  "  asked  the  Czar,  turning  to  the 
Light  Horseman,  "  that  your  wife  was  betrothed  to  your 
brother?  " 

"  Not  then,  Sire." 

"  And  would  you  have  saved  him  if  you  had  ?  " 

"I  can  answer  that  question  also,  Your  Majesty,  if 
you  will  allow  me,"  continued  the  Marquis  quickly. 
"  My  father  and  I  were  both  with  the  unfortunate 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Conde." 

"D'Enghien?" 

"  Yes,  Sire.  When  he  was  apprehended  and  shot  we 
escaped  with  our  lives.  The  Emperor  remembered  my 
connection  with  his  enemy  at  last  when  Marshal  Ney's 
corps,  what  was  left  of  it,  joined  him  at  Orsha.  He 
would  have  had  me  shot.  My  brother  interposed 
again.  He  offered  to  give  back  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  with  which  the  Emperor  had  just 
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decorated  him.  He  said  he  would  break  his  sword  and 
leave  his  service,  if  he  did  not  respect  my  character 
as  envoy  and  let  me  go  free." 

"  And  the  Emperor  Napoleon  — " 

"  He  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  safe  conduct,  Sire." 

"  He  bade  me  keep  the  cross  and  nobly  gave  the  Mar- 
quis, my  brother,  his  liberty,"  added  Maurice  in  turn. 

"  And  did  you  know  then  ?  " 

"  Then  I  knew,  Sire." 

"  And  did  you  regret  the  impulse  that  spared  his 
life?" 

"  That  question  I  again  can  answer  better  than  any 
one,  Your  Majesty,"  interposed  the  Marquis  once  more. 
"  My  brother  was  charged  with  a  message  to  Marshal 
Victor,  I  with  one  to  Prince  Wittgenstein  with  both 
of  us  free  after  the  delivery  of  our  messages.  We  met 
in  the  woods  of  Wilkomir.  I  was  attacked  by  a  band 
of  starving  wolves.  I  had  lost  my  horse  and  was  at  the 
end  of  my  strength.  It  was  my  brother  who  drove 
them  off  and  rescued  me.  He  dragged  me  to  the 
chateau,  carried  me  into  the  hall — " 

"  And  presented  me  with  my  betrothed,  Your  Maj- 
esty," said  the  Princess. 

"  It  is  marvellous,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  He  has  four 
times  saved  your  life,  then?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other,  I 
resign  all  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess.  If 
she  loved  me  — " 

"  Philippe,  my  brother,"  cried  the  Light  Horseman. 

"  Maurice,  she  is  yours,  your  wife  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  take  her  away  from  you. 
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If  she  loved  me,  it  would  be  different.  I  would  fight 
for  her  until  the  end,  but  Your  Majesty  sees  — " 

"  Marquis  de  Vivonne,"  said  the  Princess,  her  face 
aflame,  her  eyes  alight,  she  stepped  closer  to  him  as 
she  spoke  — "  I  never  came  so  near  loving  you  as  at 
this  moment." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  certain  melan- 
choly dignity,  turning  toward  the  Czar. 

Alexander  nodded. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  a  beautiful  woman.  I  see  two 
brave,  gallant  gentlemen,  neither  to  be  outdone  in  mag- 
nanimity by  the  other.  One  of  them  is  to  go  from  my 
presence  happy,  the  other  miserable,  for  I  see  how  you 
both  love  the  woman,  who  is  worthy  of  the  affections  of 
such  men.  Yet  the  misery  of  the  one  whose  hopes  are 
doomed  to  disappointment  is  salved  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  acted  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  he  has 
gained  the  admiration  and  receives  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  his  Emperor.  Marquis  de  Vivonne,  the 
Czar  approves  of  your  course.  You  have  done  well,  sir. 
General  Maurice,  if  so  you  are  called,  although  we  are 
in  arms  against  each  other,  I  cannot  count  you  an 
enemy.  You  have  deserved  the  Princess  and  I  give  her 
to  you.  Princess  Idona,  I  take  it  that  the  disposition 
of  the  problem  in  this  way  is  in  accordance  with  your 
own  wishes.  I  would  have  been  happier  had  you  re- 
mained in  Russia  and  had  your  affections  fallen  upon 
the  Marquis,  my  trusted  friend,  but  I  am  glad  that 
your  husband  is  not  unworthy  of  your  rank,  your  birth 
and  your  beauty.     You  have  nobly  and  faithfully  car- 
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ried  out  the  wishes  of  your  grandsire.  Give  me  the 
petition." 

With  a  slow  movement,  as  if  half  uncomprehending, 
though  her  heart  was  throbbing  at  this  delightful  con- 
summation of  which  she  had  not  had  even  the  faintest  ex- 
pectation or  hope,  the  Princess  extended  the  paper. 
The  Emperor  took  it  from  her. 

"  As  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  I  deny  this  petition," 
he  said,  tearing  it  across.  "  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
say  no  to  my  dead  friend's  request,  but  the  happiness 
of  his  granddaughter,  which,  after  all,  is  what  he  would 
most  desire,  is  the  paramount  consideration.  The  mar- 
riage must  stand." 

A  good  deal  of  the  littleness  and  insignificance  of  the 
Emperor  disappeared  as  he  drew  himself  up,  quite  im- 
perial in  his  graceful  and  generous  decision. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Light  Horseman,  "next 
to  my  own  Emperor,  you  will  always  be  highest  in  my 
heart  and  from  the  bottom  of  it,  I  thank  you." 

"  That  marriage,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  was  a  trifle 
irregular.  We  will  have  it  celebrated  again  by  my  own 
chaplain.  I  myself  will  give  away  the  bride.  General 
Maurice,  you  are,  I  believe,  save  the  prisoners,  the  last 
Frenchman  in  Russia.  Those  who  are  left  alive  are  now 
beyond  the  Niemen.  My  army  will  follow  them  there. 
If  I  must  have  enemies,  I  am  glad  that  they  are  of  your 
stamp.  You  shall  be  provided  with  an  imperial  safe 
conduct  for  your  wife  and  yourself  to  within  your  own 
lines.  When  we  meet  again,  remember  me  as  one  who, 
though  he  is  your  Emperor's  enemy,  and  therefore 
yours,  wishes  you  well  and  when  peace  shall  come,  as 
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come  it  must  please  God  sooner  or  later,  if  I  am  alive 
to  celebrate  it  you  and  the  Princess  shall  ever  be  wel- 
come at  our  court." 

There  is  but  little  left  to  tell.  The  marriage  was 
solemnised  that  very  night  before  the  Czar  and  all  his 
court.  The  Marquis  de  Vivonne  stood  by  the  side  of 
his  brother.  Though  it  broke  his  heart,  he  declared 
he  would  not  deny  himself  the  privilege.  The  Emperor 
having  summoned  the  Grand  Duchess  and  some  of  the 
ladies  was  very  gay  that  evening,  evidently  very  much 
pleased  with  the  charming  role  he  had  played.  The 
next  day  found  the  happy  young  couple  on  the  way  to 
the  Niemen  and  to  France. 

A  month  later  the  soldier  and  his  bride  presented 
themselves  before  their  own  Emperor  in  Paris.  Na- 
poleon was  furiously  busy.  He  was  recruiting  another 
army  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  lost 
in  Russia.  Like  the  ancient  Roman  it  seemed  that  he 
had  but  to  stamp  on  the  ground  to  bring  forth  armed 
men.  All  over  France  young  and  old  were  assembling, 
gigantic  plans  were  maturing.  The  Emperor,  with  his 
unrivalled  capacity  for  infinite  detail  work,  was  or- 
ganising armies  and  making  all  the  preparations  for 
the  war  which  was  inevitable  in  the  spring.  He  had 
led  the  nations  against  Russia  and  lost  and  he  realised 
that  Russia  would  lead  the  nations  against  him.  Would 
they  lose  or  would  he?  If  he  did  it  would  not  be  because 
of  indifference  or  supineness  or  want  of  effort. 

So  many  experienced  officers  had  died  in  Russia  that 
every  one  left  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold  and  he  wel- 
comed Maurice  and  his  bride  almost  with  open  arms. 
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"I  made  you  General  of  Brigade,  or  was  it  of  Di- 
vision? " 

"  I  think  Your  Majesty  indicated  that  if  I  got 
through  and  discharged  my  errand  I  should  have  a 
division." 

"  And  well  did  you  discharge  that  errand.  Victor 
was  at  Borisoff  in  time.  Disastrous  as  was  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Beresina  —  you  have  heard?  " 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  It  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  his  corps. 
You  shall  have  your  division  in  the  third  corps,  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Ney  here  and  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  you  may  be  in  command  of  a  corps  and  you 
may  even  some  day  carry  the  baton  of  a  Marshal  of 
France." 

"  Speed  that  day,  Sire,"  said  a  great  voice  from  a 
huge  man  whose  red  head  towered  above  the  Emperor, 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  Maurice  under  my  command  again. 
I  know  him." 

"  And  you,  madame,  do  you  know  that  saving  the 
Empress,  my  wife,  you  are  the  most  precious  of 
women,"  said  the  Emperor  with  a  little  touch  of  grave 
sadness  in  his  voice. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  Sire,"  said  the  Princess,  look- 
ing at  him  wonderingly. 

"  You  are  our  only  conquest  in  Russia,  the  only 
trophy  of  a  campaign  in  which  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms." 
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